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FOREWORD 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT as a concept and a programme to 
be implemented on behalf of Government was born eight 
years ago. This is a relatively short span in the history of 
a people who number more than 40 crores and whose ante- 
cedents date back thousands of years. Yet, within this short 
period, community development has spread out to cover 
virtually two-thirds of the country. It has excited interest 
within and beyond the shores of India. The programme is 
and also brickbats. 

ial is a relatively easy science. Physical 
sciences can be developed to certairr points. of perfection. 
The mind and spirit of man, however, present a different 
front altogether. Man still continues to be a mystery unto 
himself. No wonder, the community of man is facing serious 
challenges with the advent of the Sputnik age. No wonder, 
the quest for community development should sail through 
ever-growing shoals and rapids. 

The programme travels both in depth and expanse. It 
must reflect the dynamics of life. It has perforce to change 
and grow in character. No single book on the subject could 
ever promise to remain up to date for long. Besides, the fact 
that the programme covers almost every aspect of life of the 
individual and the community in our villages makes it equally 
difficult for a single person to attempt a comprehensive nar- 
rative of it. Yet, a book such as this has been the dire need of 


the hour. 
If continuity of assoc 
tance with all facets of 


receiving encomiums 
Dealing with mater! 


jation with the programme, acquain- 
it from the village to the centre and 


the capacity to grasp the programme in its totality, could 
be the qualifications for writing a book of this character, 
B. Mukerji, the author of this book, has a legitimate right 
to stake such a claim. He had been associated with the pro- 
gramme from the very beginning. He terminated his direct 
association with it only a couple of months ago. He has worked 
as the Development Commissioner in charge of the programme 
in Orissa. He has worked later as the Joint Secretary in the 
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Ministry of Community Development, handling one after 
another practically every assignment coming within the pur- 
view of the Ministry. He has also had opportunities of visiting 
foreign lands on behalf of the Ministry and studying work 
therein for lessons that we could draw for the programme 
in India. 3 

His book on community development should be of interest 
to students and professors alike in our universities and teach- 
ing institutions, more so because community development 1S 
growing to be an integral part of the university curriculum. 
The book should help our workers in the programme from the 
ground to the centre. It should also help in providing an 
understanding of the Indian programme to people abroad. 

Temperamentally, B. Mukerji is a scholar. He perhaps 
missed his natural profession as a professor by opting to be 
an administrator. The book will bear ample testimony, if 
testimony was needed at all, of the enormous pains he is 
capable of taking to explain the idea he has inmind. It bears 
the imprint of the grasp he has of community development—a 
philosophy, a programme and a movement—which he has 
held near to his heart for over eight years, and to which he 
has made a significant contribution as a key-participant. 

The book offers an understanding of what the community 
development programme in India has been attempting to 
achieve, the difficulties it has already faced and the ordeals 
that lie in store ahead. One may or may not agree with every- 
thing said in the book. The challenges implied in the book 
have, however, to be faced and met if our democracy is to 
grow into an enduring reality. This book should go a long 
way to remove ignorance of the programme from the casual 
lounge-chair critic. It will furnish ample light to those who 
are earnestly in search of it. This book, I commend to both 
alike. 


S. K. Dry 
Minister for Community 
New Delhi Development and Co-operation, 
28 May 1960 India 
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PREFACE 


My close association with the Indian programme of com- 
munity development began, as a worker in it, from its very 
inception, and continued until a few months ago. Whenever 
I would compare the picture that was presented to us of 
this programme at the first Development Commissioners 
Conference back in May, 1952, with that of later years, I 
would feel the urge to analyse and understand how this great 
development was coming about, and what forces were contri- 
buting to it. In the course of my duties I had much to do 
with explaining the nature, significance and the manifold 
aspects of our programme to workers, officials and non-officials, 
undergoing training in community development, and to the 
large number of visitors from foreign countries coming to 
study our programme, and this gave me some unique ex- 
perience. That urge and this experience gave birth to the 
desire to write this book. But it was the encouragement and 
help of many friends in the Ministry and outside that enabled 
me to fulfil this desire, and I express my gratitude to them. 

In writing this book my main purpose has been to present 


a comprehensive picture of our programme and to show that 
it has a much grander conception behind it than what is 


normal to a programme that generally goes by the name of 
community development. I have also attempted to expound 
fully the ideology and objectives of community development 
as I have come to understand them. For I believe that faith 
must be built up in community development as the only 
method by which the problem of progress, economic and social, 
of under-developed countries can be tackled democratically. 

If the reader finds the book too theoretical at places, my 
my conviction, born out of my experience, 
that there has been as much need for explaining the theory 
of community development as describing and analysing its 
country. For without understanding the theo- 
he full understanding of the practical issues 
gramme will hardly be possible. I do hope 
ll also find enough material of a practical 


justification is 


practice in our 
retical aspects t 
relating to our pro, 
that the reader wi 
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nature to satisfy him. I have taken special pains to deal with 
all the practical aspects of our programme, and critically, 
pointing out weaknesses and removing misconceptions 
wherever they exist, and answering misconceived criticism. 
Throughout the book the views I have expressed are my 
personal views. I have tried to focus attention particularly on 
the actual problems that the workers have been facing in the 
field, analysing them and suggesting such remedies as I 
have been able to think out. 

I am grateful to the Minister for Community Development, 
Shri S. K. Dey, for permitting me to publish this book, and 
for writing the ‘Foreword’ in which, with his usual generosity, 
he has showered much praise on me—I only hope that the 
reader will not find the book much below the expectations 
that he may form from reading this Foreword. 

I have borrowed freely from official papers and reports of 
a non-confidential nature, often using the same language and 
without indicating the source. I felt myself privileged to do 
so as I had much to do with the production of these papers 
and reports. 

This book was completed in April 1960, which explains 
why some material that has been published afterwards does 
not find mention in the book. But in the bibliography I have 
included these publications. 


B. Mukerji 
New Delhi 
20 December 1960 
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CHAPTER I 


WHAT IS COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT? 


History tells us that community development has been going 
on ever since the beginning of communities or grouping 
of people into social units. In under-developed countries the 
growth of communities has been slow. Many of these, some 
that have recently thrown off the yoke of colonialism, have 
embarked on a programme of community development, 
differing in size and character but all aiming at reaching a 
higher level of living for their rural masses who form the bulk 
of the population of these countries. These programmes are 
among the most conspicuous and important of the develop- 
ment programmes adopted by these countries. 


Definition of Community Development and 
Elements that Constitute it 

Since community development came to be recognised as an 
effective and powerful method, capable of being consciously 
applied, for promoting rural improvement in less developed 
countries, many attempts have been made to define commu- 
nity development. The 1948 Cambridge Conference defined 


community development as : 


A movement designed to promote better living for the 
whole community, with the active participation and if 
possible on the initiative of the community, but if this ini- 
tiative is not forthcoming spontaneously, then by the use 
of techniques for arousing and stimulating it in order to 
secure its active and enthusiastic response to the move- 


ment, 
For working purposes the United Nations have adopted 
the following definition : 
The process by which the efforts of the people themselves 


are united with those of governmental authorities to im- 
prove the economic, social and cultural conditions of 
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communities, to integrate these communities into the life 
of the nation and to enable them to contribute fully to 
national progress. 


Community development has been described as a ‘process 
of change from the traditional way of living of rural commu- 
nities to progressive ways of living; as a method by which people 
can be assisted to develop themselves on their own capacity 
and resources; as a programme for accomplishing certain acti- 
vities in fields concerning the welfare of the rural people; 
and as a movement for progress with a certain ideological 
content.’ 

In these definitions is to be found the different elements 
that constitute the concept of community development. The 
objective is promotion of the all-round development of the 
communities, economic, social and cultural. When looked 
upon as a process the emphasis is on the change that takes 
place in the people socially and psychologically; when viewed 
as a method the emphasis is on the ends to be achieved; when 
viewed as a programme the emphasis is on the activities in 
specific matters, such as, health, education, agriculture, and 
when viewed as a movement the emphasis is on the emotional 
content or ideology behind the programme. But for a full 
understanding of community development it must be viewed 
as a whole, as a process of change and yet with clearly con- 
ceived objectives, as having its own special method or way 
of working but applying these to promote activities that may 
need to be taken up in any programme of rural development; 
and finally as a programme capable of being developed into 
a movement with an emotional and ideological appeal. 

The two essential elements in community development are : 
‘Participation by the people themselves in efforts to im- 
prove their level of living with as much reliance as possible 
on their own initiative; and the provision of technical and 
other services in ways which encourage initiative, self-help 
and mutual help and make these more effective.’ 

Community development in the sense of local initiative 
and self-help has existed in many ancient societies as well as 
in modern nations. ‘Its new elements in the post-war world 
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lie in its more comprehensive character, in its combination 
of voluntary efforts and technical skills, in its organisation 
as a part of national economic and social development pro- 
grammes.’ Such comprehensive and organised community 
development programmes are to be found only in deve- 
loping countries. The reason for this is to be found in the 
conditions and situation commonly found in such countries 
to a greater. or a lesser degree. To mention the principal 
features of this situation : poverty of the people and their 
governments; a very low level of production due largely to 
the employment of primitive methods of production; lack of 
resources for investment on development and a very low rate 
of capital formation; considerable unemployment and more 
under-employment; physical and cultural isolation of most 
rural communities that constitute the bulk of the population 
and their social and community life often in a state of disinte- 
gration and decay; a high percentage of illiteracy; and finally, 
the very low capacity of the rural people to take advantage 
of science and technology because they have not the resources 
nor the knowledge. As a result of all these long prevailing 
conditions there is stagnation in the social and economic life 
of the community. These are the conditions that community 
development, as a programme of change planned and deve- 
loped by the political and administrative leaders of the deve- 
loping countries, has to alter. At the same time they are 
the conditions out of which the programmes have to be deve- 
loped. To add to the difficulty of the situation, the deve- 
loping countries have an educated élite at the top, few of 
whom have come from the rural areas or have a truly rural 
orientation, and administrative and technical services not 
properly staffed and experienced to shoulder the respon- 
sibilities of community development. About the latter more 
will be said later. 


Community Development’s Faith in the Capacity of 
the Rural People 

It should be obvious that in the situation that exists in the 
rural areas of the developing countries these areas have to 
develop almost entirely on the resources of its people. That 
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dependence becomes all the greater when on the limited re- 
sources of the nation there is the heavy demand from national 
plans designed to promote the development of industries, 
communications, the railways and the transportation system, 
shipping and harbour facilities, the multipurpose river valley 
projects and the like. Such national plans of development are 
essential for supporting a comprehensive programme of 
community development, as we shall see later. Community 
development is based on the faith that the rural people 
have almost limitless capacity to fashion a better life for 
themselves if properly aided by State action; that they alone 
can solve the food problem of a country by intensifying their 
effort to increase food production; that they alone can re- 
build the community life. The State can only create the 
favourable conditions for and give direction to the nation’s 
growth, but for this growth the main stimulus has to come 
from within the minds of the people themselves expressed in a 
desire for better living and an appreciation of the fact that 
better living can be realised through self-exerted leadership 
and group effort. When one takes into account the condi- 
tions of poverty, illiteracy, ill-health and social and economic 
stagnation prevailing in the rural communities, their cultural 
isolation and low capacity to profit from science and techno- 
logy, it is difficult to have the faith in the limitless capacity 
of the rural people to fashion a better life for themselves. 
But community development must have this faith if it is 
to be community development. It is based on the knowledge 
that villagers, even though illiterate, know what their needs 
are and have the desire to satisfy them or that such desire . 
can be stimulated in them. If villagers seem to be lethargic 
and indifferent to progress, it is because they have remained 
culturally isolated from the main stream of national life, 
unable to sce the possibilities of progress and have for a 
long time not been permitted to participate in programmes 
of their own improvement. There is enough evidence already 
accumulating in various parts of the world operating pro- 
grammes of community development, differing in kind as 
regards the content of the programme and under diverse 
political systems, that such a faith in the people is justified. 
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Research findings of sociologists also fully support the 
thesis. 

It is this thesis which constitutes the heart and soul of 
community development. So many other vital requirements 
and principles of community development follow from it. 
The central purpose of community development is the deve- 
lopment of the rural people, of the individual as an indi- 
vidual as well as a member of his village community, and 
of the community as a whole. The community has to be 
the basic unit .of development but the importance of the 
individual is not to be reduced in any way. This has many 
sociological, psychological, political and economic ramifica- ` 
tions. Some of these we will have occasion to consider later. 
To raise the capacity of the rural people community develop- 
ment has to promote in them cultural change, to make them 
progressive minded, desirous of improving their living condi- 
tions and capable of doing so through their own efforts and 
through adopting a co-operative way of life for promoting 
group interests and the interest of the community as a whole. 
The development of community solidarity and self-reliance 
becomes, therefore, important objectives of community 


development. 


Meaning and Significance of People’s Participation 

It is only by getting villagers involved in the process of 
improving themselves through their own efforts that we can 
develop their capacity and self-reliance, a co-operative way 
of life in them and cohesion in the community. Thus it 
becomes essential that a community development programme 
should not only have the sanction but the support and whole- 
hearted participation of the millions of persons living in the 
ds of village communities who form the 


hundreds of thousan y t 
vast bulk of the population of the developing countries. 
It is they who have to both accept and execute the programme 


for their own improvement. Thus can be transformed, one 
by one, the hundreds of thousands of villages from stagnant 
liabilities to the nation into assets and brought into the blood- 
stream of national development. This is the true significance 
of people’s participation in a programme of community 
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development. People’s participation is not to be regarded 
as an expediency measure forced on governments by their 
meagre financial resources to which, therefore, the people are 
called upon to add through their own contribution of money, 
material and labour. Nor should it be regarded as a device 
to make people adopt improved practices in agriculture, 
public health, village industries, etc. and execute the pro- 
grammes formulated by governmental authorities. It is 
important that the people should regard all aspects of commu- 
nity development as their concern and develop their capacity 
_and faith in themselves and in the efficacy of their own co- 
operative action to solve their local problems. 

This essential requirement of a community development 
programme that it should have the fullest participation of 
the people and must fully involve them in the process of ~ 
improving themselves through their own effort, determines 
very largely what programme of activities the communities 
should take up, how these should be initiated and developed 
and how the agencies of Government should assist the people 
in executing these programmes. Local problems are the 
chief concern of the village people and the programme of 
community development must deal with these problems. 
Some things the local people can do, for others they need 
outside assistance. They can produce most of their food and 
clothing, can improve the village sanitation, build their own 
houses, organise their own recreation and can help in build- 
ing their schools, health centres, feeder roads, and can dig their 
wells and tanks. Through such programmes the local commu- \ 
nities can make far greater contribution, than can action 
on any other organised level of society, to the task of raising 
the level of living of all the people in terms of their basic 
needs and desires, i.e. need and desire for food, clothing, 
shelter, health, education, recreation and cornmunity life. 
But the local communities do very often need technical 
assistance and guidance and sometimes they need finan- 
cial assistance too. Since the purpose of outside assistance 
must always be to stimulate community self-help efforts and 
must never result in its opposite, the form and manner in 
which assistance is given and its quantum and timing are 
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all important. About these more will be said in a later 
chapter. 


Importance of ihe Small Community 

I have said earlier that the community has to be the basic 
unit of development. Since the aim is to maximise and utilise 
all the human and physical resources of the people for raising 
their standard of living, and we have seen why to be meaning- 
ful for the local communities the standard of living must be 
translated into the basic terms of their needs and desires, it is 
easy to understand why each local community must decide 
for itself to improve its own standard of living. But the 
community development ideology in attaching importance to 
trust and faith in the local communities can and should 
draw inspiration from the view of the higher significance 
and purpose of such local communities which Dr. Arthur 
E. Morgan, a former Chairman, T.V.A., has so ably put 
forward in his brilliant book entitled The Community of the 
Future and the Future of Community. I can do no better than to 
quote a few passges from this book. Talking of the proca 
of cultural evolution he says: ‘This process of cultural evolu- 
tion could take place only in the small social ap 
villages—in which nearly all of humanity has lived throughou 


the long ages until very recent times.’ 


It has taken many hundreds of thousands of years for 
these social traits to develop from small and varied begin- 
nings and to become stabilised. We realise that in biological 
evolution, if there is failure for a single generation is 
offsprings, that line will be extinct. We sometimes tal to 
recognise that the same holds true as to our social eat 
tance Ifa person has norchanite to expcrenss goodwill, 
considerateness, courtesy and mutual helpfulness in the 
life around him, then in general he will not have those 

ities in himself. 9 
ee ise mutuality which men get by living 
together in intimate relationship—which includes intimate 
acquaintance, mutual confidence, regard and responsibi- 
lity, a sharing of the risks and opportunities of life and a 
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feeling of oneness—turn a group of individuals into a social 
organism. They have not only individual characters and 
minds, but a group character and a group mind. It is this 
interwoven and inter-related complex of social traits, this 
social personality, which we have in mind when we ` 
speak of community as a quality of society. 

We wish to make these points clear : first, that no humna 
society of any kind can continue to exist without some 
degree of mutual confidence, goodwill and responsible 
brotherhood; second, that the more fully these qualities. 
are developed in any society the stronger and the better 
that society will be; third, that by and large these qualities. 
are not ‘born in the blood’ but are acquired after birth 
by association with those who have them; and fourth, 
that throughout the ages of human experience the most 
favourable environments for the development of these 
qualities has been the intimate, face-to-face social group 
which we call the small community. 


Faith in Democracy 


Community development, relying as it does on the poten- 
tial capacity of the common man, which it seeks to build 
up to its maximum extent by educating him for a more pro- 
gressive way of life, by promoting the solidarity of the commu- 
nity of which he is a member and by promoting in the com- 
munity a co-operative way of life so that the energies, the 
effort and the ingenuity of the individual and of the commu- 
nity are harnessed to the fullest and best advantage to the task 
of their own development and the progress of the country, 
has to be an essentially democratic process. Community 
development must, therefore, have abiding faith in demo- 
cracy, belief in the dignity of man, respect for the individual 
and for his freedom of choice, his right of free expression of 
opinion. It must have preference for the method of persua- 
sion and not coercion and the conviction that progress: 
attempted with the participation of the people of the com- 
munities is much more likely to be maintained and built 
upon than progress reached through benefits supplied from 
without. To this theme of the close relationship between 
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democracy and community development we revert again in 
Chapter VI. 


Faith in Science and Technology 

Community development must have faith in science and 
technology, that these can contribute to the betterment of 
the rural people, and that accelerated economic and material 
progress is possible without producing any adverse effects. 
The impact of economic, social and technological changes 
has not always brought benefit to the rural communities, 
it has often thrown out of balance their subsistence economy 


eir social and cultural integrity. The rural 


and impaired th 
areas cannot be insulated from the impact of such changes; 


these changes will proceed apace even 1n developing countries. 
No great programme of development and material improve- 
ment can be accomplished, whether for the urban or rural 
areas, except through the application of science and technology, 
of more advanced methods of production, and dependence 
upon a market economy. Improvement of health and 
sanitation, communication and housing, irrigation and 
drainage, soil fertility and conservation, water and fuel supply 
for the village, these all require the application of more ad- 


vanced scientific and technological practices. But only skilful 
can help the rural people, 


use of science and technology 
their unwise use and any attempt unduly to force the pace 
willharmthem. The rural people’s capacity to take advantage 
of science and technology is very limited. It is for the commu- 
nity development programme to provide the processes and 
techniques through which the rural people can take advantage 
of science and technology- ; 
A community development programme must work in 
harmony with the culture of the people. ‘As a feeling of 
commitment and of allegiance marks the sense of heritage, 
so a tone of tough-mindedness and curiosity and a readiness 
to change marks the pragmatic attitude. d k. 
‘To the extent that classical civilisation failed to mitigate 
squalor and a generally low 


the evils of poverty, disease, aerall 
level of living among the masses, to that extent it failed to 


liberate man. Conversely, to the extent that science has 
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succeeded in dealing with these evils, it has contributed to 
the realisation of human values. Thus science has imple- 
mented the humanism which Classicism and Christianity 
had proclaimed. The task of education is therefore so to 
reconcile the sense of pattern and direction deriving from 
heritage with the sense of experiment and innovation deriv- 
ing from science that they may exist fruitfully together.’ 
These are quoted from the Report of the Harvard Committee 
on ‘General Education in a Free Society’. They apply 
equally well to community development. The success of a 
community development programme can in a way be measured 
by the speed with which the rural communities are enabled 
to absorb a higher technology and put it to beneficial usc. 


Importance of Developing the Rural Areas 


We have seen the importance of developing the small rural 
communities, that today in the developing countries are 
culturally isolated from the main stream of national progress, 
in the development of the nation and even for the growth 
and continuance of the cultural heritage of the human 
race. Community deyelopment recognises the true and vital 
place of rural reconstruction in the total development of a 
country. It has deep concern over the fact that the masses 
of people who dwell in the rural areas are living in conditions 
of extreme poverty, ill-health and illiteracy, are ill-organised 
for effectively participating in programmes of their own 
betterment and lack the knowledge and resources for improv- 
ing those conditions. Community development focuses 
attention on the fact that the country as a whole will not 
progress, no matter how fast is the progress in the fields of 
industry, transportation, railways, shipping, etc., unless the 
rural areas progress in the same measure and 
speed. It knows that promoting the economic d 
and social welfare of the rural communities will present the 
most challenging problems. It must promise to secure the 
basic economic development for the rural people, such as 
is being demanded by the people in all the developing 
countries of the world today. It recognises that the welfare 
of the peasant must be the first concern of all demo- 


with equal 
evelopment 
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cratic governments, and though industrial development may 
be given high priority, free stable villages are essential for 
a free stable society and must receive first attention; they 
must not become only agricultural appendages of the grow- 
ing industrial areas. 


Faith in Social Justice 

Community development must have faith in social justice. 
It must help all classes of rural society, otherwise community 
solidarity and co-operative action cannot be achieved. Just 
as there is danger that when the cultural isolation of village 
communities is gradually breached, their productivity rises 
and subsistence economy moves towards a market economy, 
the village producers may be exploited by the manufacturers 
and those who control the market, there is also the danger 
of similar exploitation within the village community of the 
weaker sections of society by the more advanced and sophis- 
ticated. Community development must approach the commu- 
nity as a whole and must pay particular attention to its 
weaker sections. This has important implication in terms of 
basic national policies of development, in the formulation 
of the local programmes and in the choice of methods for 
their implementation. A policy of agrarian reforms to meet 
the ends of social justice is an essential requisite for community 
development in many a developing country. Commu- 
nity development seeks to harmonise the conflicting interests 
in society and to use the village community as a vital agency 
for reconstruction and social change, and in doing so promotes 
cohesion in the community. It is the democratic method that 
broadens and consolidates the freedom and dignity of the 
individual and allies his interests with those of the community. 
It discards the other method of securing progress, that of 
promoting class conflicts and encouraging sectional interests 
to fight for their rights, which is the totalitarian approach. 
The two are such diametrically opposite ideologies and 
follow such different paths and methods that it is misleading 
to compare the pace of progress achieved under community 
development with that under a totalitarian system, a com- 
parison that some make either to justify their disappoint- 
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ment with the results of community development or wilfully 
to discredit it. The U.S.S.R. regards ‘the emphasis on the 
part played in the progress of local communities by local 
initiative, self-help and local resources as misleading.’ They 
contend that greater attention and more money must be 
devoted to the improvement of the people’s welfare through 
State development programmes. In their view: 


In the present conditions of under-developed countries 
there is little that the peoples of the communities can do 


by themselves and with their own resources to change 
the situation. 


On the contrary, the U.S.A. lays emphasis on the initiative 
and the participation of the people and tends to view commu- 
nity development processes at the local level as the basic 
factors and moving forces of social and economic progress 
of the society as a whole. 


Some Limitations of Community Development 


Before concluding this chapter in which I have attempted 
to state the concept and objectives of the ideology of commu- 
nity development, I think it necessary to indicate. briefly 
what are some of its limitations and some of the conditioris 
necessary for its success. 

Community development has to be a programme of stimu- 
lated and guided change. It is not easy to make people change 
readily and rapidly. ‘New ways of doing and thinking always 
create psychological insecurities and sometimes create ethical 
and spiritual insecurities. Change automatically creates un- 
certainty about what is really happening and what can be 
expected. Furthermore, old ways practised for 
are likely to be considered sacred. Beliefs about their rightness 


G 


quences to the programm 
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in leadership are threatened by the change. Promotion of 
change, therefore, requires very careful handling and needs 
highly skilled workers who have both the knowledge of how 
change takes place and the skill to work with the people to 


‘induce them to change. It is not easy to produce a large 


number of such workers. This is a big limitation in commu- 
nity development. 

Furthermore, all the results of induced change away from 
the customary and traditional way of life of the rural people 
are not predictable in advance. But a programme of community 
development is almost always launched with stated goals, 
even though the ultimate objectives may be only vaguely 
formulated. The limitations and obstacles to community 
development are not taken duly into account. The result 
often is that the announced goals are not fully realised and 
public criticism follows which tends to weaken the support 


for community development. 
Community development cannot solve all the problems 
facing the developing countries. That it is only a method 


by which Government’s assistance can be easily and more 
effectively channelled to the people of the rural communities 
to involve them in programmes of their own improvement 
through fuller utilisation of their own resources is often ignored. 
In fact, community development creates many new problems 
and new expectations in the people and corresponding new 
demands on the Government. The change-over from an 
attitude of heavy dependence on Government and outside 
agencies, so marked in the people of countries recently freed 
from colonial rule, to one of self-dependence takes place 
only slowly, and since the administrative and technical 
services of such countries are not properly staffed and experi- 
enced and the supply lines not well organised in the initial 


stages, disappointments to the people with adverse conse- 
e are the inevitable results. 


Community development can never succeed wholly on the 
basis of local resources which are always inadequate. To 
quote from a report of the United Nations Economic and 
Social Council, ‘To be fully effective, community self-help 
projects require both intensive and extensive assistance by 
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government.’ .. ‘furthermore, the implementatation of a 
community development programme on a national scale 
requires adoption of consistent policics, specific administrative 
arrangements, recruitment and training of personnel, mobili- 
sation of local and natural resources and organisation of 
research, experimentation and evaluation.’ .. ‘Economic 
and social progress at the local level necessitates parallel 
development on a wider national scale.’ Some of these re- 
quirements of community development will be more fully 
discussed in later chapters. Í ; 


CHAPTER Il 


INDIA’S COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMME f 


In THE preceding chapter we considered the concept, objec- 
tives and ideology of community development applicable 
generally to community development programmes of under- 
developed countries. In this chapter we will consider in 
particular the concept, objectives and ideology of India’s 
community development programme and point out such 
distinctive features as it possesses. 


Genesis of the Indian Programme 

It will be well to begin with the genesis of the Indian 
programme. The roots of the programme seem to lie in the 
value which the Indian religion and philosophy attach to 
the worth of the individual and in the Indian tradition of 
regarding the village community as the custodian of the 
human values that should be cherished. Mahatma Gandhi's 
constructive programme for rebuilding the life of the country- 
side, on which he laid so much stress and which he made 
an integral part of his philosophy of non-violent struggle 
for freedom, was in keeping with that philosophy and tradi- 
tion, The principal planks of that programme were : communal 
unity, removal of untouchability, prohibition, use of khadi, 
the promotion of village industries, uplift of the under-privi- 
leged classes and women, full development and utilisation of 
local resources, the promotion of economic equality, a self- 
sufficient village economy and a self-reliant village commu- 
nity. He had focused attention on the importance of deve- 
loping the rural people and the rural areas. 

Vinoba Bhave’s movement for Gramdan and Gram Swaraj 
has carried the Mahatma’s ideology forward in the post- 
independence period and has placed before the country the 
vision of a new society, integrated and classless, having fully 
autonomous and self-reliant village communities as the pri- 


mary units, preserving and developing the best that existed 
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in the old culture and traditions and yet accepting the best 
that science and technology can offer without affecting the 
old wisdom, and these village communities inter-related with 
each other and playing their part in the larger life of the 
nation. More will be said about Vinoba’s movement later. 

Poet Rabindranath Tagore had started his rural recons- 
truction work at Sriniketan in 1921 and there was much 
similarity between his ideas and those of the Mahatma. He 
emphasised the development of self-reliance and self-respect 
in the village communities, the revival of the ancient culture 
and physical, economic and social progress by the adoption 
of modern methods and techniques. 

Inspired by the Mahatma’s ideas several States, notably 
Bombay, Madras and Uttar Pradesh, had initiated programmes 
of rural development even before the country had attained 
full freedom, It is not necessary to mention the details of 
these programmes. The experience gathered through their 
operation has influenced our community development pro- 
gramme. ‘There were other similar experiments by individuals, 
such as that of F. L. Brayne in the Gurgaon District of the 

| Punjab and of Spencer Hatch at Martandam. The experi- 
ence in organising self-help in establishing refugee townships, 
such as Nilokeri, also made its contribution in the shaping 
of the community development idea. 

After the Grow More Food Campaign failed to produce 
the required result an Enquiry Committee was set up to 
investigate the causes of failure, under the chairmanship of 
Sri V. T. Krishnamachari. Their report had much to do 
with the initiation of the community development projects. 
They pointed out that ‘the economic aspects of village life 
cannot be detached from the broader social aspects; and 
agricultural improvement is inextricably linked up with a 
whole set of social problems.’ .. ‘That all aspects of rural 
life are inter-related and that no lasting results can be 
achieved if individual aspects of it are dealt in isolation.’ 

‘It is only by placing this ideal—of bringing about an 
appreciable improvement in the standard of rural life and 
making it fuller and richer—before the country and ensuring 
that the energies of the entire administrative machinery of 
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the States and the best unofficial leadership are directed to 
plans for its realisation that we can awaken mass enthusiasm 
3 and enlist the active interest and support of the millions of 

families living in the countryside in the immense task of 
. bettering their own conditions.’ 

To these views can be traced many of the aspects of our 
community development programme. The report also sug- 
gested the creation of an Extension Service through which 
i permanent improvement in farm practices can be brought 
| about. In the development of our idea of an extension approach 

that can change the attitude of the rural people and thereby 

bring about through their own effort improvement in their 

living conditions the thinking and experience of the U.S.A. 
\ also played some part. 


Dynamic and Growing Concept of the Indian Programme 
An important characteristic of the ‘Indian programme is 
that it is dynamic in conception and mode of execution and 
has been growing in scope and significance. From the con- 
ception behind the pilot projects of 1952 to the emergence 
today of a community development ideology, with attendant 
changes in emphasis in certain aspects of the programme 
and in the methods of execution, has been a big development. 
The community development projects of 1952, were largely 
conceived as areas of intensive development in which the 
development agencies of Government were to work together 
as a team on programmes planned and co-ordinated in ad- 
vance and executed in active association with the people. 
A fairly heavy financial provision was made for these pro- 
jects from the side of Government. Later when it was decided 
to rapidly expand the coverage of the programme, the financial 
provisions for each block had necessarily to be much reduced. 
But the essential characteristics of a co-ordinated development 
Be as the help of an extension organisation consisting of 
Specialists of all-important development departments working 
as a team under a single leader, called the Block Develop- 
ment Officer, and guiding the common multipurpose village- 
level workers, were retained. Every block: was to pass first 
through a less intensive and then a more intensive period 
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of development, with additional funds provided in the second 
stage, and thereafter to pass into a ‘normalised’? phase of 
development. How this last phase of development was to 
operate was not clearly conceived, but impliedly there was 
the assumption that active community development effort 
was to end with the intensive period. To distinguish the blocks 
in the first and second stages of development they were called 
N.E.S. and C.D. blocks respectively. f 

For the common man the programme appeared to be, and 
is still largely so, one of aided self-help intended to bring 
about all-round improvement in the rural conditions of 
living. To the villager it appeared as a programme for his 
betterment in the formulation and execution (more in the 
execution than in the formulation) of which he was asked to 
participate. It caught his imagination and evoked his en- 
thusiasm because of the large size of the programme, the 
many-sided activities it sought to promote and the new ap- 
proach which the functionaries of Government began making 
towards him. He saw Government coming forward for the 
first time to help him, showing concern over his low level 
of living and a desire to improve this and asking him to 
co-operate with it in this task. 

But the leaders of the nation who had conceived the 
programme of community development had before them a 
vision much grander than what the pilot projects of 1952 
presented. Prime Minister Nehru called it a revolutionary 
programme from the very beginning. On one occasion he said, 
‘I think nothing has happened in any country in the world 
during the last few years so big in content and so revolutionary 
in design as the community projects in India.’ He had been 
repeatedly emphasising that the importance of the programme 
did not lie so much in the material improvement that it 
may bring about but much more so in its attempt to build 
up the community and the individual and make them the 
builders of their own village and their own life. In the words 
of Shri V. T. Krishnamachari, Deputy Chairman at the 
Planning Commission, “The National Extension Service 
seeks to embody the efforts of the nation to build up a new 
life for itself and a new pattern of Society in which there 
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will be a fuller and richer life for all. The initiative for improve- 
ment should come from the people themselves.’ He called 
the National Extension Service a human movement that will 
‘instil in the people a will for better life, will create in them 
‘a passionate desire for improving „their standard of living 
through their own efforts and in full co-operation with their 
neighbours.’ 

We can see in these statements full recognition of the ideology 
and objectives of community development that we considered 
in Chapter I. However, in the early stages of the programme 
the distinction between the ideology and objectives, on the 
one hand, and the programme of activities that needed to 
be developed in keeping with the ideology and for the attain- 
ment of the objectives, on the other, was not always very 
clear, Nor was enough emphasis placed on the essential 
processes of community development as being more important 
than the fulfilment of the physical targets. This latter weak- 
ness has persisted throughout these years that the programme 
has been in operation and has been responsible to no small 
extent for the programme’s failure to achieve fully some of 
its objectives. To it we revert in the next chapter. s 

In the First Five-Year Plan it was said : ‘Community 

hod and rural extension the agency 
Year Plan seeks to initiate a process 
of transforming the social and economic life of the villagers.’ 
The Second Five-Year Plan said : ‘The National Extension 
Service and Community Projects provide the setting in which 
the National Plan approaches the needs and aspirations of 
the countryside. During the Second Plan they should reflect 
increasingly the changes and emphasis, priorities and general 
outlook which guides overall planning. They should play a 
large part in promoting the diversification of the agricultural 
economy and in increasing agricultural production through 
the operation of land reforms, strengthening of village organi- 
sations, building up of local leadership and growth of the 
co-operative movement. The programme should become a 
positive force in bringing about both an integrated rural 
society and an expanding rural economy.’ As expositions of 
the ideology of community development, of what its objectives 


development is the met 
through which the Five- 
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have to be, what its methods and processes are and how this 
is the best, one may even say the inevitable choice for a 
developing country seeking to build itself up essentially 
through democratic means, these statements left something 
to be desired. Emphasis was lacking on human development 
and community development, through promotion of self- 
reliance, change of attitude, social change, co-operative action 
and community solidarity. Among programme objectives 
increase in agricultural production and diversification of the 
agricultural economy were placed on the same footing as 
strengthening of village organisations and building up of 
local leadership. That the National Extension Service was 
the organisation or agency for working with the people in 
executing the programme of activities according to’ the com- 
munity development processes and for the fulfilment of its 
objectives, was not always understood by the workers; it 
was sometimes regarded as projects of more or less the same 
kind as the community development projects. To some extent 
this was due to the names chosen for the two kinds of blocks, 
the intensive development blocks being called the C.D, 
blocks and the other the N.E.S. blocks. In fact, to call the 
community development programme or the National Exten- 
sion Service ‘projects’ was somewhat of a misnomer, and 
stood in the way of the development of understanding in 
regard to the ideology of community development and the 
nature and functions of the National Extension Service. It 
was certainly apter to call the community development and 
the National Extension Service movements, for in a way the 
former can be regarded as a movement for progress in 
the rural communities and the latter as a movement for 
converting the role and functioning of the Government 
machinery so as to make it suitable for the Welfare State, an 
issue we shall consider fully in a later chapter. 


see what Dr. Carl Taylor says about our communi 
ment being a ‘movement’, 


But let us 
ty develop- 


Community Development as a Movement—Dr. Carl Taylor's View 


Referring to India’s community development as a move- 


ment Dr. Carl C. Taylor in his report A Critical Analysis 
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of India’s Community Development Programme given in 1956, 
says: ‘I am fairly sure that community development 
was called a movement in India before it gave any evidence 
of being such. I am equally sure that there is danger of it 


- becoming a movement.’ He goes on to point out that move- 


ments originate in and grow out of the people, that in the 
long struggle for independence for which millions of Indians 
had been ideologically and emotionally mobilised it was 
inevitable that the consciousness of the citizens should have 
been roused for self-improvement, village improvement and 
national progress which provided part of the impulse for the 
community development movement. In his view this senti- 
ment did not need to be further prodded. The main task 
was to channel and implement it. Explaining the nature or 
movements, Dr. Taylor says: ‘because movements are types 
of collective behaviour they not only mobilise millions of 
participants, but generate their own momentum and quite 
generally tend to generate more heat than light. Once going 
they do not need to be prodded, but they do need to be guided 
and the ground under them carefully and continuously 
consolidated. Many, if not most, movements that have failed 
did so chiefly because rising expectations of the masses outran 
day-by-day and month-by-month accomplishments. Notwith- 
Standing these facts leaders of movements practically always 
seem to believe not only that they must prod and stimulate 
a movement but continually advertise its accomplishments. 
They try to feed the movement by an ever greater number 
of promises, some of which are almost certain to be not capable 
of fulfilment, They tend to emphasise and agver ES the spec- 
tacular, They claim credit for things that derive from other 
sources than the activities Mere direct. They conti- 
nu methods. 

Gea pee pe EE in the world between metho 
and results of propaganda and methods and results of ER 
nity development. Good community development met ages d 
not mobilise masses as such. They mobilise hundreds o 
thousands and if need be, millions of partici a 
groups which by their own stea 
ground under their own risin 
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further, he points out that ‘villagers in very large numbers 
were already participating in the community development 
programme. They were no longer apathetic. There was more 
need, therefore, for administrators effectively to implement 
the aroused impulses of the people than for urging villagers 
to participate in the programme. Concluding on this theme, 
he says: ‘But it (India’s community development programme) 
has tended to stimulate furious activity to accomplish visible 
and spectacular physical results, sometimes to the detriment 
of patient but sure mobilisation of the human resources and 
the productive factors of one after the other of its 5,58,000 
villages. The greatest asset of community development is 
not that it has grown into a movement but that it is a method 
by which all the technical services. of Government can be 
channelled down to meet and assist the gigantic developing 
potential power of hundreds of thousands of effectively organ- 
ised village groups.’ 

I have quoted so much from Dr. Taylor’s report first, to 
show how exactly the Indian programme answered to the 
description of a movement in 1956; secondly, because: Dr. 
Taylor’s observations pointed to weaknesses in programme 
implementation which could be traceable to some extent, in 
my opinion, to lack of clear and forceful statement of the 
ideology and objectives of the community development 
programme; and lastly because the words of caution sounded 


by Dr. Taylor have validity still, for the defects pointed out 
by him have continued to exist. 


Indian Programme’s Close Relationship with the Five-Year Plans 


Some of the characteristics of the Indian programme of 
community development can be traced to its close relation- 
ship with the Five-Year Plans. That our community deve- 
lopment programme is an integral part of our Five-Year 
Plans needs to be emphasised. In point of time the First 
Five-Year Plan came to be formulated before even the 
pilot projects of 1952 were started. The Five-Year Plans aim 
at bringing about an all-round development of the country 
in a planned democratic manner. The community develop- 
ment programme is to take care of the rural sector of deve- 
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lopment. The same basic objectives and policies govern both 
the Five-Year Plans and the community development pro- 
gramme. These, very broadly described, are economic deve- 
lopment, social justice and democratic growth. The attempt 
is to obtain as good a balance as possible between these three 
objectives and interrelate them in a manner that they would 
support one another. To illustrate the point, in the economic 
sphere we are trying to increase production in agriculture 
and industry, to raise the per capita income and the standard 
of living, but at the same time are paying adequate attention 
in the social sphere to agrarian reforms such as would meet 
the ends of social justice; thus the importance attached to 
our policy of Land Reforms. For us the promotion of local 
self-government has greater significance than mere creation 
of people’s institutions for community development. The 
object is to give vitality to the whole democratic process and, 
to provide to the new-born democracy a broader and firmer 
base. For without giving roots and stability to democracy 
promotion of economic development and social justice will 
be on insecure foundation. But there has to be some compro- 
mise between the democratic objective and the objective of 
economic development. The economic development has not 
to be at the cost of democratic values, nor should the demo- 
cratic growth be imperilled by lack of economic developman 
or from failure to promote social justice. Our enpres j 

planned development takes inspiration from the pusraye 
Principles of State Policy included in the Constitution. in 
our Constitution are also to be found the seeds of the concept 
of the Welfare State. For us the participation of the people 
in the development programme is an integral part of H 
concept of the Democratic Welfare State. In promoting the 
economic and social welfare of the people the highest demo- 
cratic values have to be preserved and strengthened. And 
yet the rights of the individual have to be tempered by the 


needs of social justice, property rights have to be subject to 
the interests of society. Reconciling or harmonising the interest 
e individual and of the individual and 


of the State and of th : = i 
achieved by increasing progressively 


the community is to be d ; P ; 
the sphere of co-operative action. In describing what is 
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community development in Chapter I, I tried to show how 
the approach of community development is related to all 
the three basic objectives of our planned development. The 
unique contribution of community development is that it 
provides the ideology and the method for the development 
of our vast rural areas, with their numerous and difficult 
problems and very inadequate capital and technical resources, 
which synthesise the processes of economic development, 
social change and democratic growth into one process of 
people’s development. This will be seen in greater concrete- 
ness from what has been said in the later chapters. 

Such is our general approach to planning for the overall 
development of the country, and the approach of the commu- 
nity development programme has to fit into it. The Five- 
Year Plans had to be formulated in the form of the schemes 
and activities to be taken up,and accomplished for cach 
sector of development, the financial outlay to be made, the 
resources to be raised, the physical targets to be realised and 
the ultimate results to be achieved in terms of increased pro- 
duction, per capita income, employment, rate of capital 
formation, etc. The community development programme 
being an integral part of the Five-Year Plans and intended 
to take care of the rural sector of development naturally 
acquired a form and content to some extent like that of the 
Plans. Changes in strategy and in emphasis on different 
sectors of development from one Plan to another have had 
their repercussions on the community development program- 
me, sometimes to its advantage sometimes to its detriment. 
This has also contributed to its dynamism and to the enrichment 
of its programme content. But it also accounted partly for the 
greater attention given to accomplishment of visible and 
spectacular physical results than to the processes of community 
development. It also accounts for the fact that formulation of 
programmes for development of village panchayats and co- 
operatives and fixing targets for these were done in the same 
way as for opening schools, digging wells or bringing more land 
under irrigation. The objectives of the Five-Year Plan and 
of community development were not always kept separate, 
In the Evaluation Report on the first year’s working of Com- 
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munity Projects it was said that the Community Projects 
and the National Extension Service had been promoted to 
accomplish four ends: (a) progressive outlook among the 
rural population, (b) habits of co-operative action, (¢) in- 
creased production, and (d) increased employment. The last 
two objectives must be regarded more correctly as objectives 
of our planned development. This kind of overlapping of 
responsibilities for the achievement of certain objectives has 
continued ever since. One result of this has been that com- 
munity development has had to share the blame at times for 
shortfalls in the Five-Year Plan’s implementation. Another 
result has been that it has tended to blur the distinction 
between community development as a method and ideology 
and the programme of activities in the various fields of acti- 
vities taken up and executed under the general name of the 
Community Development Programme, A further consequence 
of this has been that failures or shortfalls in the achievement 
of programme objectives, sometimes due to the fixation of 
over-ambitious targets, oftener due to administrative failures 
or other like causes, have been attributed to imperfections 
or shortcomings of community development. In fact, much 
of the criticism lately made of the community development 
programme—and there has been a spate of it—particularly 
the criticism that it has failed to achieve a substantial increase 
in food production, falls in this class. It illustrates the point 
made in Chapter I, that while the limitations and obstacles 
of community development are not always taken into account 
farther” trouble often arises from rousing higher expec- 
tations and declaring goals which cannot be the exclusive 
reponsibility of communit development to attain. To 
community development’s responsibility in increasing food 
production, we return in Chapter IV. The importance of this 
point lies in that it emphasises the need to ensure that com- 
munity development as an ideology and method of develop- 
ment and progress of developing countries, SO closely 
related to the promotion of democracy as we have seen, does 
not come in for criticism for faults and failures that are not 
its, but can sometimes be traced even to failures in the proper 
application of the community development methods and 
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processes. Such undeserved criticism can weaken our faith 
in community development when such faith is not only 
necessary for its success, but both historically and rationally 
can be fully justified. Having said all this I must conclude 
by saying that it would have been unwise to try to dissociate 
the community development programme from the Five-Year 
Plans even if it could be done. 


Community Development as an Ideology 


Only slowly did community development come to be 
understood as a method and an ideology for promoting the 
development of the rural areas of the country on democratic 
lines and with the active participation of the people. But 
it has been found very difficult to infuse the Development 
Ministries of the Union Government and the Development 
Departments of the State Governments with the community 
development ideology and make them follow its Extension 
techniques in fields where their activities aim at promoting 
change in the rural communities and helping them help 
themselves. This process of “indoctrination” has continued 
to move very slowly and has also had its reverses from time 
to time. A great deal still needs to be done to create an 
ideological base, sufficiently wide and strong, for community 
development to show that in our circumstances it is the only 
democratic and effective way of developing our vast country 
economically, socially and democratically. The lack of 
faith and cynicism that still lingers on in the country towards 
the ideology of community development is appreciable. The 
nation-wide scale on which this ideology should have been 
propagated as the programme has come under more and more 
criticism, has not been done. Many, including those who 
have worked in the programme, seem to be somewhat 
shy of talking about an ideology of community development 
for fear of being dubbed as theorists. Others think that there 
is no need for any ideology, what matters is what is achieved 
in the field in physical terms. There is no dichotomy between 
theory and practice. Practice can fail to produce the desired 
results if not rooted in right theory and the best theory will 
appear sterile and unattractive if it does not lead to action, 
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In community development, theory and practice have to go 
hand in hand. Our community development movement will 
continue to suffer from a handicap if it is not given the moving 
support of a powerful ideology, able to withstand the com- 
- petition of any other rival ideology and capable of making 
the movement the greatest social invention of our times, a 
democratic and peaceful but nevertheless a dynamic: process 
of development of a developing economy, as unique as has 
been our non-violent and peaceful struggle for freedom, and 
in the words of Prime Minister Nehru, ‘the symbol of the 
resurgent spirit of India’. To quote from the Report of the 
Mission on Community Organisation and Development in 
South and South-East Asia, December 1953: ‘It is our convic- 
tion that the success of the Community Development approach 
on a national scale and indeed of over-all national develop- 
ment plans and programmes require a philosophy, or at least 
an ideal, with sufficient emotional content to provide the 
drive needed for action programmes. This philosophy or idea 
must be accepted and felt by leaders of national policy and 
sufficiently understood and accepted by a sufficient number of 
people to provide popular support. A plan with no moral 
appeal is just a blue-print.’ An ideology of community 


development is needed not only to give national support 
: clear direction and purpose 


to the movement but also to give o 
to the programme and to guide the action of the workers at 
Chapter IX how evaluation of 


every stage. We shall see in n 
our E has been hampered by lack of clear definition 
of the value objectives for which the programme stands and 


the harmful effects of this on the programme. 1 

Thus it was that Shri Asoka Mehta, Deputy Chairman, 
Planning Commission, in his inaugural addess at the Annual 
Conference on Community Development & Panchayati Raj 
held in July 1964, complained of the unsatisfactory nature 
of the impact, even in terms of bare awareness, made by the 
Community Development Movement on the rural people. 
Referring to the conclusions reached by a recent public 
Opinion survey, carried out in the Delhi region by the Indian 
Institute of Public Administration, that a bare 5% of the 
people had ‘considerable’ knowledge of the goals of Community 
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Development, while over 50% were almost completely 
ignorant, Shri Mehta pointed to the responsibility of the wor- 
kers in the programme for this unsatisfactory position. But 
rightly too he went on to reiterate the fundamental philosophy 
of Community Development. To quote his words: ‘Deve- 
lopment, as we all know, is the product of psychological 
awakening, cultural efflorescence, economic stirrings and 
social flux. Development demands both discontent with the 


prevailing conditions, and dedication in creating a better set of 


conditions.” While stressing the importance of “radical 
changes in production techniques, increase in real product 
per head, new dispositions of income flows and, most vital 
of all, a jump in the rate of investment,” Shri Mehta explained 
how all these factors are critically conditioned by community 
development. These needed shifts in the economy, he 
explained, involve some gestation period before the expected 
results follow and unless during that period what can be quickly 
achieved is fully attended to through community effort imba- 
lances can distort the position. “The sinews of continuing 
growth come from the modern sector-power, transport, steel, 
machinery, etc. but the capacity to build these sinews has to 
come from the flexing of traditional muscles. In the existing 
organisational framework, the community development move- 
ment is best equipped to influence the working of the traditional 
sectors and help to modernise it, first socio-culturally and then 
technologically. It can prepare communities to accept new 
tools and techniques, introduce them to new cropping patterns, 
and assist them in meeting the demands arising from the surge 
in theeconomy. It can encourage them to benefit from educa- 
tional and occupational diversification and to unite them 
through co-operative organisation. There is also enough room 
to utilise the existing agricultural and craft capacities and the 
fund of under-employed manpower. But if this is to be 
achieved, it will be necessary to harness the entire array of 
psychological, cultural, social and administrative forces.” 
Here was a powerful reiteration, with its scientific and eco- 
nomic justification, of the ideology of community develop- 
ment by the Deputy Chairman of the Planning Commission 
on a very important occasion and I have quoted him at length 
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both because I regard it is of some significance that the Deputy 
Chairman considered it necessary to reiterate so emphatically 
and forcefully the ideology and importance of community 
development as also because he did so even twelve years after 
the programme has been in operation and has extended to the 
entire country. It should expel any doubts that there may 
have been created that due to criticisms of the achievements of 
the community development programme community develop- 
ment itself had suffered any eclipse. 

Early in 1966 the Ministry of Community Development & 
Cooperation was merged with the Ministry of Food & Agri- 
culture primarily to achieve greater co-ordination in the imple- 
menting of the programmes of food production, agricultural 
community development and co-operation. 
Doubts were again created, greater on this occasion than ever 
before, about the future policy regarding community develop- 
ment. These doubts were soon dispelled by the Minister 


of the enlarged Ministry of Food & Agriculture, Community 


Development & Cooperation by what he said in his inaugural 
isters of Community 


address at the Conference of State Mini 
Development & Panchayati Raj held in October 1966. 
He reiterated the ideology of community development and 
its vital role in the advancement of our countryside. Recog- 
nising that a “shroud of uncertainty and distrust that ve 
fortunately surrounds Community Development today”, he 
considered that the main task of the Conference was to adopt 
a framework of policy for the future working of community 
development which will meet the “relentless demands of the 
immediate future, particularly in the sphere of increasing 
agricultural production”. Recognising that community 
development has “helped in widening horizons, in releasing 
new energy, in creating fresh confidence and in discarding 
outmoded approaches and old habits in the pattern of develop- 
ment administration”, the minister went on to say : it is 
precisely the psychological awakening it has kindled, the 
economic stimulus it has engendered and the social trans- 
formation it has brought about that has given rise to the 
present mood of discontent.” He reminded his listeners 
that the process of development entails both dissatisfaction 


improvement, 
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with the present and commitment to a better future, that the 
twin forces of discontent and dedication were essential aspects 
of community development and cautioned against any hasty 
abandonment of the essential core and basic premises of 
community development. An important policy statement 
on community development was adopted at the Conference 
which has been appended at the end of this book. 

Only after the publication of the Balwantrai Mehta Report 
was there general realisation and recognition that community 
development has to be a long-term approach to the task 
of rural reconstruction. The somewhat artificiab distinction 
between the N.E.S., the C.D., and P.I.P. blocks, which was 
partly responsible for creating the impression that the C.D. 
Programme would end after operating for a few years, came 
to be abolished. That the rural areas and people will need 
assistance and outside resources continuously and over a 
long period of time was realised. Community development 
could not but be put on the same footing as Five-Year Plann- 
ing, as a method for bringing about the development of the 
country that will have to be applied over a long period. 
Now the development blocks begin as ‘pre-Extension’ blocks 
with limited staff given at that stage and a small financial 
provision to do work primarily in the agricultural field and 
to promote the growth of panchayats and Co-operatives, 
After a year or so the block enters the first stage when full 


and continue to run its course of development on normal 
budgetary allocations. With the development of the block 
as the principal unit of local government a radically different 
approach to this question is being made. These matters are 
dealt with in later chapters. I am not very certain, however, 
that even now the idea is well understood that community 
development as a method and philosophy of development of a 
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developing country and as an integral part of our process 
of democratic planning and development has to be a permanent 
feature of the Welfare State. In the common man’s under- 
standing community development is still identified with 
the programme of activities, improvement of agriculture, 
promotion of village industries, building of school-houses, 
roads etc. He judges the achievements and failures of the 
programme by accomplishments in these fields. Criticisms 
about poor results in increasing food production have at 
times gone so far as to suggest that the community development 
programme should be abandoned. This certainly betrays 
inadequate understanding of community development. 

I find corroboration for this view in what Shri C. 
Subramaniam, Minister for Food & Agriculture & Community 
Development said as recently as October 1966 when inaugurat- 
ing the same Conference of State Ministers of Community 
Development and Panchayati Raj I referred to a little earlier. 
While admitting that the requirements of the rural sector 
still remained compulsive, he said that this was so not because 
of the shortcomings of community development but because 
of the basic defect to view community development as a mere 
programme, considered synonymous with the budget provision 


made under that head. 


Growth in Concept of People’s Participation 
I have said earlier that the concept of people’s partici- 


pation in the development of the country did not have its 
origin in the community development programme. This 
concept is an integral part of our concept of the Democratic 
Welfare State contained in our Constitution. The community 
development programme, however, did lay emphasis on 
people’s participation right from the beginning. But here 
again there has been, through the operation of the programme 
and the lessons learnt, evolutionary growth in the character 
and significance of the concept. To start with people’s parti- 
cipation in actual practice was little more than getting contri- 
butions from them, in labour, cash, gifts of land and material, 
for the works programme, such as roads, wells, irrigation 
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schemes, school-houses, etc. The total money value of such 
contributions was given much importance in judging and 
comparing the performance of blocks. The response of the 
people was found good very largely in terms of their willing- 
ness to carry out the official programmes and to accept the 
recommended practices; that they should have a role in the 
planning of programmes and in formulating their needs for 
the fulfilment of which they were prepared to work if aided 
by Government, was given little importance. As a consequence 
the idea of promoting self-reliance in the people remained 
somewhat in the background and their dependence on Govern- 
ment’s assistance and on official lead tended to increase. Then 
was formulated the objective in a Development Commissioners’ 
Conference that the community development programme 
needed to be converted from a Government's programme 
with people’s participation into a people’s programme with 
Government’s participation. This remained a slogan and 
could not become much of a reality. Looking back over 
this period I get the impression that as workers in the pro- 
gramme we realised inadequately that the weakness lay in 
the methods followed in determining the programme objectives, 
priorities and targets and in implementing the programmes. 
The bulk of the thinking done in conferences and seminars 
during this period was devoted to problems of implementation 
of the programme of activities, reasons for failure to achieve 
the targets of physical accomplishment and to failures of the 
administrative machinery to get things done and achieved 
by the people. Not enough thought was devoted to the pro- 
cesses of community development and to relating the pro- 
gramme activities to the community development objectives. 
Co-operatives were looked upon primarily from the point of 
view of aiding agricultural production and panchayats from 
that of helping in the execution of the works programme, 
and not as people’s organisations best suited to promote 
local leadership and to mobilise the village communities for 
effective action. In fact, a distinction needs to be drawn between 
people’s response to the programme and their participation 
in the programme. While on the whole the response of the 
people to the programme has been fairly good, judged by 
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their contribution to the cost of works of benefit to them 
proportionate to Government’s investment, by their readi- 
ness to adopt improved practices demonstrated to be useful 
and within their capacity to adopt and by their desire for 
improving their way of life, the same cannot be said about 
their real participation in the programme. In a real people’s 
programme people’s participation cannot be regarded as a 
separate element, it is an integral part of the ideology of 
the programme and of the processes followed in the planning, 
implementation and evaluation of the programme. 

Again it was the Balwantrai Mehta Report which focused 
attention on developing people’s organisations as a way of 
securing their real participation in a community develop- 
ment programme. To quote from the Report, ‘People’s 
participation should not be regarded merely as providing a 
certain portion of the cost of a particular work in cash, kind 
or manual labour, but it is their full realisation that all aspects 
of community life are their concern and that Government's 
participation is only to assist them where such assistance 1s 
necessary. It is the gradual development of their faith in 
the efficacy of their own co-operative action in solving the 


local problems.’ Again, ‘only normally organised and fully 
of continuous local administration can 


empowered units ‘ation 
nising community life on 


shoulder the responsibility of orgar 
progressive lines.’ The emphasis in the Report, however, 


was on the development of local self-government and on the 
devolution of Government's authority to it. A very important 
phase of development was initiated by these recommendations, 
which came ‘to be called ‘Democratic Decentralisation’, 
which promised to give to India’s programme of community 
development a very distinctive character and role of its own. 
This we discuss in a later chapter. I may only repeat here 
what I have already said earlier, that in our programme 
the promotion of local self-government has greater signifi- 
cance than of the mere creation of people’s institutions for 
community development. The object is to give vitality to 
the whole democratic process and to provide roots and a 
firmer base to the new-born democracy. Thus will community 


development’s faith in demecracy be demonstrated and 


3 
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reinforced and thus will democracy be strengthened through 
success of community development. 


Community Development and the Five-Year Plans 


Returning to my theme that our community development 
programme is an integral part of our total planning (the 
Five-Year Plans), I should now point out the advantages to 
community development from this. We have seen that to 
be fully effective community self-help projects require both 
intensive and extensive assistance from Government and 
when a community development programme ‘is taken up 
on a national scale it needs the adoption of consistent policies, 
specific administrative arrangements, recruitment and training 
of personnel, mobilisation of local and national resources 
and organisation of research, experimentation and evaluation.’ 
Such assistance to our programme is assured to some extent 
because of its alliance with the National Plans. In the Second 
Plan the financial provision for the community development 
programme was Rs. 200 crores out of the total of Rs. 4,800 
crores. This by itself would have been a totally inadequate 
provision for the rural areas were it not for the other subs- 
tantial provisions in the Plan for improvement of agriculture, 
production of fertilizers, construction of major and minor irpiga- 
tion schemes, and improvement of education, health and sani- 
tation in the rural areas, the promotion of co-operation and 
village industries and rural electrification. Then there are 
educational and training schemes to turn out the necessary 
number of technical personnel of various kinds required for 
the development blocks. The Third Plan outlay for the C.D, 
programmes was more than Rs. 287 crores, that for Panchayats 
Rs. 28 crores and for central schemes to be implemented in the 
blocks Rs. 6 crores. We believe that in its programme con- 
tent the community development programme must hold out 
the promise of rural reconstruction, economic, physical and 
social, that is the due of the rural areas and is proportionate 
to the total national effort for progress and development. 
While full reliance has to be placed on the potential Capacity 
of the people and on methods that will develop it to its 
maximum extent, it is recognised that a programme only of 
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aided self-help would be inadequate in our situation and 
that the rural people do need substantial assistance from the 
Government. But the dependence of the community develop- 
ment programme on the Five-Year Plans also has its disadvan- 
tages for the former. As for example, inadequate supplies of 
fertilizers, slow expansion of agricultural credit, inadequate 
outturn of veterinarians and overseers, inadequate expansion 
of primary education, for which the Five-Year Plans have 
been responsible, have, nevertheless, their repercussions on 
the community development programme. 

Our community development programme has been having 
its impact on the National Planning and on major questions 
of policy. The decision taken in favour of forming small-size 
panchayats and co-operatives, not without much controversy 
in the latter case, was to a great extent because the large- 
size panchayat and large-size co-operative were not in con- 
sonance with the spirit and approach of community deve- 
lopment. In fact, a wholly new concept of panchayat and 
co-operative development and of the promotion of the village 
school as an important institution of the village has been evolv- 
ing from the community development approach, as we shall 
see later. Again, it is the community development ideology 
that is keeping attention focused on the importance, of pomar 
ing social justice in our agrarian system; and this is so pobite 
the continuing pressure of some opinion to the contrary, 
that faced as we have been with the persisting national crisis 
caused by shortage of food production which threatens to 
jeopardise the success of our entire National Plan, increase 
of food production must come first and Land Reforms can 
and must wait. It is largely out of this issue and the commu- 
nity development’s emphasis on a co-operative way of life 
that has emerged the important policy for promotion of 
joint co-operative farming working through Service Co-opera- 
tives, about which I say more In Chapter VII. 


India’s Programme both a C.D. and an Extension Programme 
According to Dr. Carl Taylor India’s programme is unique 

in that it is both a community development and an Exten- 

sion programme. How it is a community development 
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programme we have already seen. In Dr. Taylor’s words, 
‘It is an Extension programme in that it develops channels 
between all higher centres of information and villages and 
develops trained personnel to carry agriculture, health, 
education and all other types of scientific and technical 
knowledge to more than two hundred and seventy-five million 
villagers living in hundreds of thousands of villages.’ With 
the organisational aspects of such an Extension programme 
and its strength and weaknesses we shall deal later. It needs 
to be mentioned here that ‘Extension’ has a much wider 
connotation in our programme than it has in foreign countries 
from where we have borrowed the expression, because we 
have combined an Extension programme with a community 
development programme. The community development 
programme is providing the method and ideology by which 
the Extension programme, as described by Dr. Taylor, and 
to quote again his words, ‘can assist the gigantic developing 
potential power of hundreds of thousands of effectively organ- 
ised village groups.’ Thus only can the entire weight and 
resources of Government and its technical services be best 
mobilised for the building up of the nation. But this has also 
continued to present the biggest challenge to the administra- 
tion and machinery of Government. 


Area Development . 


Now to mention the last special characteristic of the Indian 
programme. It combines the idea of community develop- 
ment and area development. The block is the area unit of 
development and the block organisation is required to be 
responsible for the overall development of the area in its 
charge. We have seen that the pilot projects of 1952 appeared 
more as projects for the intensive development of the area 
than projects of community development. The block sche- 
matic budget, laying down a uniform pattern of development 
of schools, adult literacy centres, construction of roads, irri- 
gation works, digging of wells and tanks, had the idea behind 
it of promoting a basic level of amenities and services for 
the area. Although the preparation of the block programmes 
was preceded by a survey of-the conditions, resources and 
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needs of the area, rigidity in the uniformly laid down patterns 
of development presented a serious impediment in the early 
stages to properly developing the concept of area development. 
Despite the flexibility in programming that was subsequently 
introduced difficulties in area development still continue, 
which is examined more fully in a later chapter, and so also 
the further developments in the concept of area development. 
It may be mentioned here that the approach of area deve- 
opment and community development have often come into 
competition and conflict with each other, for in the former 
the emphasis is on accomplishment of physical objectives and 
of rendering service to the people and not on the development 
of the communities and self-reliance in them. And yet the 
community development programme as an integral part of 
the National Plan has to make its due contribution to area 
development particularly when it is operating in conjunction 
with an Extension programme through which the services of 
Government are to reach the people. A proper blending of area 
development and community development is, therefore, im- 
perative and if achieved should be a significant contribution 
to the world’s experience in the field of development of under- 
developed countries democratically and in a planned manner. 


CHAPTER lII 


PROCESSES & TECHNIQUES OF COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT 


THE processes and techniques of community development 
follow directly from its ideology and objectives. The basic 
issue here is how to make a community development pro- 
gramme work. The programme has ‘to combine all elements 
of organised activity which are needed to accomplish effec- 
tive co-operation between organised local community groups 
and the organised sources of technical, economic and local 
assistance which local groups must receive’ (Dr. Carl Taylor). 
One part of the answer to this question has to be given in 
terms of the kind of organisation, administrative pattern, 
its composition and the equipment needed by its personnel 
and the other part of the answer has to be given in 
terms of the methods of work that need to be followed. 
In this chapter, I shall deal with the second part of the 
answer. 

The method of community development can be broadly 
divided into two processes, one is Extension-Education and 
the other Community Organisation. Extension-Education aims 
at improving the quality of the human being as a member 
of his community, to improve his knowledge and skill as a 
farmer, as an artisan, as the head of a family, as a housewife 
entrusted with the care of the health, feeding and welfare 
of the family and the children, and of all individuals as 
responsible citizens of a progressive democratic State. It 
promotes a change of attitude in the individual, makes him 
progressive minded, desirous of improving his living conditions 
and his way of life, be it with reference to farming, health, 
village crafts, education, recreation, cultural activities or 
participation in community life, and makes him capable 
of doing so through acquisition of new knowledge and increased 
self-confidence and through co-operating with his fellow 
beings in promoting his group interests and the interests 
of the community in which he lives. 
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Extension-Education 

I do not propose dealing at any length with the various 
principles and techniques of Extension-Education. These have 
been so fully and so well described and explained in A Guide 
to Community Development written by Dr. Ensminger and 
published by the Ministry of Community Development and 
Co-operation. I will, however, deal with some of the important 
principles and methods that need to be emphasised, both 
because of their importance and for the fact that they are 
not easily understood nor always practised. 

Extension is education and its purpose is to change atti- 
tudes and practices of the people with whom the work is done. 
While villagers are willing to change if convinced that the 
recommended change will benefit them, change almost 
always involves or appears to involve risk to them because 
they live so near the level of subsistence. There will be many 
in thé community, often its conservative leaders and custo- 
dians of the traditional way of life, whose position of leader- 
ship or vested interests are threatened by change and they 
therefore oppose change. To induce change 1s, therefore, 
necessary. Extension workers must know this. They must 
know how and why people change and how change taes 
place. They have to gain the trust and confidence a the 
Village people. They can succeed only if they initiate change 
through activities with which the villager, almost by necessity, 
is vitally concerned. And the changes they suggest should 
yield sure results and early enough. Dr. Carl Taylor emphasises 
the use of group methods in Extension work. It facilitates 
the process of change. A group will change more readily 
than will individuals, for when a whole group decides to do 
something new there is some feeling of security that helps 
to conquer the fear of danger they see in change. But Dr. 
Taylor has a more important reason for emphasising group 
methods. To quote his words, ‘Community development 
is, however, more than an additional Extension method. 
It consists of any and all methods by which local community 
groups organise to promote and carry out any and all types 
of projects which will improve the life and work of individuals, 
families and the community as a whole. Some of these pro- 
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jects require a great deal of assistance from Extension specialists. 
Some of them require nothing more than the mobilisation 
and effective organisation of the manpower and ingenuity 
‘which reside in villagers themselves. The only Extension 
specialist required for furthering such mobilisation and orga- 
nisation is a person with expert and practical knowledge of 
processes of group formation and community mobilisation. 
Because there is such tremendous potential in the effectively 
mobilised manpower and ingenuity of the rural people of 
India, everything possible should be done to help them to 
become effective, confident, aspiring community groups. 
The methods of doing this constitute the technical knowledge 
of community development. These methods will be applied 
effectively only if it is recognised that the objective and the 
accomplishment must be the specific development of each 
of India’s 5,58,000 villages. A knowledge that each village 
is the unit of community action is as important as is the 
knowledge that the individual or the family is the unit of 
action for the adoption of specific technical practices.’ 

Dr. Taylor cautions against promoting group organisations 
solely for the sake of organisation, as much as he cautions 
over-emphasising the adoption of practices by individuals. 
He points out that where groups are stimulated to organise 
for purposes which have little improvement significance, 
the groups soon disintegrate. Group mobilisation must be 
for purposes of group learning which prepares the members 
of the group for future progress. Participation of even large 
numbers of people only for the accomplishment of a project, 
e.g. in building a village road, in terms of the learning process 
and in terms of motivation for the future is not of much signi- 
ficance. We have to remember that Extension is education 

| and its purpose is to change attitudes and practices of the 
people. Groups must, therefore, be mobilised for fulfiment 
of their own high priority needs and objectives. That there 
should be an adequate educational impact on the individual 
or community from the activity or new practice it is induced 
to take up, is in an Extension programme of the utmost 
importance. That the villagers dig a well and do not use it 
should be a matter of greater concern than that they cannot 
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be induced to dig one, or that they build a school-house but 
do not send their children to the school. 

Extension work must be based on those needs which people 
feel. But extension is also teaching people what to want as 
well as how to work out ways of satisfying those wants, and 
inspiring them to achieve their desires. The principle of buil- 
ding up an Extension programme around the ‘felt needs’ 
of the people, sound as it is, can also be overworked and over- 
simplified. There is a clear distinction between people feeling 
Extension worker believing that the people 
feel that they have that want. A felt need to have validity 
must express the needs of a representative group of people. 
Often the interest of a few leaders is mistaken for popular 
support. But there can be no such clear distinction between 
people feeling a want and being stimulated to feel the want; 
what is important is that the correct method of working with 
the people, which is the same in either case, is followed. And 


the test of the success of the worker is not in the expression 
but in the action they take, 


a want and the 


that the people give of their want 
how many join it and with what ultimate results. Do they 
feel other similar wants and the urge to action to satisfy them 


or do they feel that they have had enough of it ? 


The Four Steps in Extension Work 
Carl Taylor for describing the 


I have again to go tO Dr. i t 
process that must be followed by the Extension worker. Accor- 


ding to him there are four steps : 
First, the worker must involve the members of the commu- 
2 


nity in systematic discussions on their common felt needs. 
And we must remember that our villagers feel their wants 
usually in a general and not a specific way, €g- they want 
more production from their lands, better animals, better 
health but are not able to relate these to wanting better seeds, 
fertilizers, better preeds of cattle and better feed for them, 

d latrines. Their general wants 


-or safe drinking water an s 
have to be converted into such specific wants. 


The second step is systematic planning to carry out the 


first self-help project selected by the community. 
The third step iS the almost complete mobilisation and 
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harnessing of the resources of local community groups for 
carrying out a concrete project. 

The fourth step is the creation of aspirations and the deter- 
mination to undertake additional community projects. 

This last step is the most important and will provide the 
test for the success of the previous ones. The villagers have 
to become aware of their specific needs, able to assess their 
resources properly, able to organise themselves and their 
resources in such a way as to satisfy some of their needs through 
actually undertaking and accomplishing some projects. Thus 
will they acquire gradually the skills and form habits of co- 
operative action through which they can continue to accom- 
plish many tasks and will continue to grow in self-confidence 
and develop self-reliance. The Extension worker has to help 
in initiating such a process, but once it gets going it supplies 
its own motive power and feeds on its own successes. 

The outside agency, which may be the Extension worker 
working with the village community or others whose assis- 


tance he can requisition, has often to give technical help and 


help to obtain such material as may be necessary and is locally 


not available. The kind of assistance they give, its quantity 
and timing are important. Too much assistance, or given 
too soon, particularly when given as grants-in-aid can be as 
bad for community development as too little or given too late. 
The grants-in-aid policy should be such as will bring out the 


maximum self-help effort. The implications of this on financial 
policies, administrative arr 


: How does the agency 
trant individuals and 
be to block progress. 
The skilled Extension 


ultimate purpose of 
be better guides than 
Why certain individuals or 
ways need to be carefully - 
not be the real inner cause, 
e worker himself not a safe 


groups are recalcitrant would al 
ascertained. The apparent may 
and preconceived notions of th 


T 
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guide. Fears, threats and compulsions are hardly ever the 
right methods to employ. Often the answer would be found 
through studying the power structure of the community 
and the vested interests it upholds. In the Indian villages 
this may have relationship with the caste system, agrarian 
system, the credit system, the traditional leadership pattern. 
In some situations it may be best to leave the recalcitrant 
individual or group alone and get on with the others as best 
as possible, in others, it may be possible to change the ap- 
proach or modify the programme to make it less objectionable 
to the hostile persons. Show of willingness to compromise 
helps to turn the opinion of others against the recalcitrant and 
to lower the latter’s morale. Patience and a non-partisan ap- 
proach on the part of the Extension worker are always assets. 

We have seen what the two processes of community 
development, Extension Education and Community Organi- 
sation are and what contribution they can make to further 
community development. In his A Critical Analysis of India’s 
Community Development Programme made in 1956, Dr. Carl 
Taylor had observed that India ‘has not yet completely 
demonstrated that all of those who plan and are working in 
and directing her community development programme 
possess or know that they need to possess a sure knowledge 
of how to catalyse and form responsive and, responsible local 
groups and mobilise and organise whole villages.” Similar 
criticism has been voiced by others. While this criticism 1s 
largely justified, there are other and more varied reasons 
for the failing than that given by Dr. Carl Taylor. One reason, 
and an important one, is to be found in the difficulties of 
reconciling the approach of area development and community 
development, already referred to in the previous chapter. 
The other and equally important reason is the different ap- 
proach we have evolved to the problem of organising the 
village community. It is not only the approach of catalysing 
and forming responsive and responsible local groups for effec- 
tive action; it Ss an effort to organise the entire village popu- 
lation into one community, functioning as such, for its progress. 
In the process not only new organisations are to be created 
and activised but the structure of rural society is to be altered, 
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community cohesion and solidarity are to be promoted and 
democracy given roots and a firmer and wider base. Thus 
we are attempting to integrate community development 
and the promotion of local self-government institutions. What 
pattern of community organisation we are proceeding to 
promote I shall describe briefly here reserving a fuller treat- 
ment of some of the institutions for a later chapter. 


The Role of the Village Community in Reconstruction 
and Social Change 


I may first mention some of the causes which have led to the 
disintegration of the village community. We know that in 
the past the village community had much more cohesion 
than it possesses today. That cohesion was largely the result 
of the cultural and economic isolation of the village. With the 
impact of science and the industrial age,the growth of urban 
centres of culture and attraction, better means of transport 
and communications, and the entry of money economy, the 
cultural and economic isolation of the village was broken to 
a considerable extent. The drift of talent and leadership from 
the village to the town left ‘the former without good leader- 
ship. The agrarian system introduced by the British Govern- 
ment, recognising a permanent class of landlords with rights 
that they did not previously possess, making rent collections 
from individual tenants where previously the whole commu- 
nity paid the entire dues of the village to the State, auctioning 
away for default in payment of land revenue estates to out- 
siders who had not traditionally belonged to the landlord 
class and generally remained absentee landlords after acquisi- 
tion of the new estates, all contributed to destroy the cohesion 
of the village. With the decay of village industries grew the 
class of landless labourers as a discordant element in village 
society. A new class of money-lenders grew to exploit the 
gradually impoverished village farmers and artisans when 
previously the landlord living in the village, with his pros- 
perity closely bound with the prosperity of the village, was 
its money-lender. And this class became another source of 
discord in the village society. The caste system began to lose 
its previous character of providing different services to the 


‘the village kazi had 
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village community and emphasising the element of mutual 
dependence. Lastly, the British Government's judicial system 
under which village disputes, which previously used to be 
settled in the village itself either by the village panchayat or 
to be taken to distant law courts, where 
cate the issues, witnesses could freely lie 
without fear of local opinion and knowledge exposing them, 
added to the bitterness in the disputes and led to permanent 
factions and long-persisting animosities. 

Presented with this picture of the village society we had 
to make the basic choice : Will we still use the village commu- 
nity as a vital agency for reconstruction and social change 
or let it totally disintegrate and let the village as a social entity 
completely disappear, to be substituted by interest groups 
organised into different forms round their sectional interests, 
such as farmers’ associations, trade guilds, co-operatives of 
different interests functioning as collective private organisa- 
tions, fighting for their respective rights and competing with 
each other and achieving progress thereby. In our view the 
choice of the first alternative is to adopt the community 
development and democratic approach, of the second is to 
adopt the path to totalitarianism. Progress has come about 
in other countries through the second alternative, but in 


circumstances very different from what faces a developing 
country like ours. They had established their democracy 


before the Industrial Revolution came which added immensely 
to their production potential and therefore to the means of 
prosperity and welfare. Many of these countries had colonies 
to exploit. We have to build up democracy and our economy 
simultaneously and have no colonies to exploit. And we 
have to promote socia at the same time to ensure 


that democracy and eco lopment will be secure. 


Pattern of Community Organisation 
n of organising the village community. 


Now about the patter o ; f 
The village panchayat, the village co-operative and the village 
school are to be the three basic institutions of the village. 

ction as the civic and developmental 


The panchayat is to function l 
authority, the co-operative 18 the economic sphere and the 
> 


lawyers could compli 


nomic deve 
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village school in the intellectual and cultural spheres, 
Other ‘associate organisation’ are to be developed, such as 
women’s and youth organisations, farmers’ and artisans? 
associations, to work for the community in their respective 
functional spheres. These will be linked with the panchayat 
organisationally and financially so that they can help the 
panchayat in its development work and be supported by the 
panchayat in their own work. The panchayat will be a 
statutory and democratic body, elected by the entire adult 
population of the village. It will work through committees 
each dealing with one or more subjects. These committees 
will co-opt on them leading members of the concerned asso- 
ciate organisation. As for example, the committee for agri- 
culture and animal husbandry will co-opt members from the 
farmers’ association. In this way a large number of knowledge- 
able and willing persons should work actively for the develop- 
ment of the community and the panchayat will be in the 
centre of the picture. The idea has to be promoted that the 
panchayat is a village government which assists the associate 
organisations and they in their turn assist the panchayat in 
carrying out some of its responsibilities. The village school 
has to be developed also as the Community Centre and to 
undertake extension work in the cultural, recreational and 
allied fields. In the final analysis the community develop- 
ment programme is trying to recreate a significant village 
culture which has eroded over a long period. It is not an at- 
tempt to go back to the past but an attempt to change from 
a situation of ‘drift? to one of ‘direction’, from a static to a 
dynamic Situation, from an aimless to a purposive change. 
In this process the village school and its teacher must play 
a definite role. The community has to be educated to under- 
stand what education can contribute in terms of its welfare, 
that the teacher and the contents of education are more im- 
portant than the school building, that the teacher needs the 
help and support of the community and that his orientation 
has to be in terms of village growth. 

I have referred earlier to the decision ta 
size panchayats and co-operative societies 
large-size panchayats and co-operative soci 


ken to form small- 
in preference to 
eties to make the 
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policy in this matter in consonance with the spirit and ap- 
proach of community development. In fact the whole concep- 
tion of the panchayat and the co-operative is radically changing. 
The panchayat is not only to be a democratic form of village 


. government of the representative type, but the organisation of 


the whole community, for effectively functioning as the agency 
of progress, looking after all sections of the community and 
mobilising them for purposeful action, taking particular 
care of the under-privileged classes, and working in the entire 
field of development. Similarly, co-operation is ceasing to 
have the old restricted approach of the co-operative society 
being regarded as a voluntary group of persons looking after 
their own interests; it is coming to be regarded as an agency 
for promoting a co-operative way of life in the community 
based on the ideals of mutual aid and thrift and an instru- 
ment of change. So there is the emphasis on the universal 
membership of the village co-operative, on its service functions 
and on the principle that credit should be given for a credit- 
worthy purpose and not only to credit-worthy persons. To 
the implication of this way of thinking, we will revert in a 
later chapter. 

Such is our approach to the problem of Community 
Organisation. The question that may be asked is : Will this 
approach secure the objectives which the group method, 
which Dr. Taylor emphasises, is intended to do? It is not a 
question easy to answer. The answer will really depend 
on the extent to which we succeed in our approach. The 
undertaking is obviously a very difficult one, but is surely 
made worthwhile by the purpose it has in view. It 
should also be conceded that restoring harmony in village 
society, excluding the possibility of its further stratification, 
building up democracy from the grass roots and promoting 
social justice at the same time, are vital objectives to aim at 
in the circumstances in which our rural society is today. The 
approach is also in keeping with the basic approach of our 
overall planning and development. Our pattern of Community 
Organisation can find support from the Gramdan philosophy. 
The Gramdan community is to treat itself as a big family; 
love and non-violence are to be the basis of all acts and deci- 
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sions of the community and co-operation and equitable sharing 
within the community the guiding principles. All the persons 
in the community, irrespective of age, sex, caste or creed, form 
what is called the ‘Gram Samaj’; all the adults (men and 
women) of the Gram Samaj form what is called the ‘Gram 
Sabha’. This is to be considered as a body corporate having 
perpetual succession, with power to hold, acquire, manage 
and transfer property, movable and immovable, enter into 
contracts, and sue and to be sued. The pool of the donated 
lands belongs to the Gram Sabha which has the sole right to 
manage it in the best interest of the community. All members 
of the Gram Sabha should actively participate in all matters 
pertaining to community life. Thus there will be direct demo- 
cracy. The Gram Sabha will be the only village institution 
and will deal with all aspects of community life including 
those that are to be dealt with by the village co-operative 
in our pattern of Community Organisation. 

Admittedly, this pattern of community organisation, 
inspired by the ideology of community development, was 
somewhat idealist in conception. It was very largely inspired 
by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and it did influence the thinking 
on Panchayati Raj in the early stages. But, as could be 
expected, giving this conception concrete shape in legislation, 
administration, financial arrangements, and more so in the 
actual implementation of even the imperfectly conceived 
arrangements and measures has continued to bristle with 
difficulties. As the involvement with these practical difficult- 
ies, both at the political and administrative levels, increased, 
the ideology receded into the background. Nevertheless, 
this ideology is bound to leave a permanent imprint on our 
system of Panchayati Raj, as we shall see in a later chapter, 


Method of Community Organisation 


It had to be recognised that the methods a 
to be applied for promoting the growth an 
of the institutions and organisations in our approach to 
Community Organisation had to be the same as for group work, 
The Extension worker needed to follow the s 


€ ame four steps 
which Dr. Taylor had described. The difference lay in that 


nd techniques 
d development 
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instead of directly approaching the action groups he will 
approach them through the institution or organisation con- 
cerned. The direct action groups will be the sub-groups 
which the panchayat, the co-operative, the women or youth 


- organisation or the farmers’ association will stimulate and use, 


assisted in the same way by the Extension workers and 
specialists and for the same purpose. This follows from 
the sociological nature of local institutions. As Dr. Taylor 
put it, ‘Most local institutions have grown out of voluntary 
groups. Institutions are forms of people’s organisations 
which have been performing specific vital functions fora 
sufficiently long period of time and have proven their utility, 
and because of this have been handed down from generation 
to generation.’ ‘There is not a type of project in the whole 
gamut of Community Projects that does not require for its 
successful accomplishment the formation and functioning of 
local groups.’ ‘Statutory institutions like local units of govern- 
ment must be permitted and sanctioned by law, but they 
must also be understood and sanctioned by the people and 
the groups who are expected to sustain, maintain and operate 
them.’ ‘A complete community group (community organisa- 
tion) is practically always something in addition to special 
groups, the members are all members of one or more of the 
other groups who join hands for the purpose- of total commu- 
nity development. The community organisation once formed, 
however, seldom takes over the programme of special interest 
ies to direct their activities in any other 


groups. It seldom tri 
fashion than to urge them to do more and better work on the 


things to which they are dedicated. Only by doing this, and 
by enlisting the interest, the talents and part of the energies, 
of other groups and their natural leaders in things that none 
of them are doing, do all aspects of village improvement 
receive due attention.’ 

The associate organisations to be able to play the role we 
had in view for them in collaboration with the panchayat, 
should have real vitality in them. This will depend on the 
manner in which they are organised and what position they 
future political and socio-economic system 


are given in the J 
build up. While there has to be real strength 


we may attempt to 
4 
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in the primary units functioning at the village level, placing 
.teliance on local leaders, the organisations would gain in 
strength by forming unions and federations at the Block, 
District, State and National level. Here we will have to face 
the danger of such large organised associations, of farmers, 
labourers, women, youth, becoming pressure groups and 
tending to stratify society, which we wish to avoid. But such 
organisations are assets in a large complex society. Their 
higher level leaders alone have a deep understanding of 
the political, economic and social problems of their members 
and they help to solve these problems too. If they are listened 
to and given responsibility they can strengthen Government’s 
efforts in constructive action. What we must recognise is that 
such organisations come up in any case. It is better to have a 
plan for organising them and through using them and giving 
them responsibility and guiding them, to promote their growth 
on the right lines. I also think that the danger of these large 
organised associations becoming pressure groups and gene- 
rating conflict in the body politic could be counteracted to 
some extent by the policy of decentralisation dealt with in 
Chapter VI. 

It has been one of the failures of the Indian programme of 
community development that it has been able to do very 
little to promote the development of such organised associa- 
tions and draw support from them, although it has devoted 
much attention to the promotion of farmers’, youth and 
women’s associations and clubs at the block level and has 
always attached considerable importance to the role of 
voluntary organisations in community development. 

The equipment needed in the workers and the method of 
their working did not therefore alter because of our different 
approach to the problem of community organisation. Govern- 
ment’s policies towards the institutions and organisations 
and the manner of assisting and using them had to be such 
as would promote their growth and development, 
of transferring certain powers and functions to the 
does not reduce, in any way, the burden nor chan 
of Government or of the Extension agency in 


: community 
development. All this needed to be emphasised, oth 


erwise there 
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was danger that the importance that was being attached to 
community organisation in our new approach, the absence of 
which earlier had been the cause of some weakness in the im- 
plementation of the community development programme, 
would belie its promise. Serious note had to be taken of 
the observation of the Community Development Evaluation 
Mission in India appointed under the United Nations Program- 
me of Technical Assistance, when they said ‘Many, perhaps the 
majority of Community Development officials are, on the 
whole, out of touch with village expectations. Officials regard 
their functions as being mainly to instruct and to “organise”, 
and seldom to sit patiently and listen until the slowly-formu- 
lated realistic thoughts of the villagers come to the surface.’ 
In the reports of the Programme Evaluation Organisation 
similar criticism was found repeated year after year. Its causes 
were traceable to inadequate emphasis given to the following of 
correct Extension methods and processes, inadequate under- 
standing of these and lack of skill in workers to practise them, 
to too great an anxiety to achieve physical results and not 
equal attention to how they are achieved, and to the system of 
rating performance of workers that puts a premium on the 
end results and not on the following of the correct methods 
to achieve them. The responsibility for these failings, which 
have continued, has to be shared equally by. the field workers 
and those working at the policy and supervisory level and the 
correctives have to be applied at both levels and also to the 


systems where they are faulty. 


Local Leaders and Representatives of the People 

of using the natural groups in com- 
munity development follows the importance of developing and 
Utilising local leaders. It is important that all workers in the 
programme not only understand this but know all about 
these local leaders, in what lies their leadership, how to identify 
them, how best to use them, and how not to use them. I can 
do no better than to reproduce a few extracts from the chapter 
entitled ‘The Importance of Developing and Utilising Local 
Leaders’ in A Critical Analysis of India’s Community Develop- 
ment Programme of Dr. Taylor from which I have been quoting 


From the importance 
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so frequently, leaving it to the reader to read the whole chapter 
for himself. ‘Leaders are a part of the essential mechanism 
of groups. All groups therefore have leaders. They are those 
members of groups who for one or more reason are especially 
trusted by other members of the groups. Because each group 
forms round some common interest, the person who the group 
feels best represents that interest and can best explain it to 
others, is generally asked to help the group and to lead it, 
Seldom, and then more or less indirectly, do leaders initiate 
the formation of groups, It is the other way round, groups and 
group action develops leaders.’ They are the natural leaders 
because they are themselves members of the group. Dr. Taylor 
points out that outsiders cannot be ‘natural leaders’, that 
groups often expect outside leaders miraculously to solve 
their problems for them, that the outside leaders often attempt 
to do this by bringing in substantial outside assistance rather 
than by developing the resources of the group, that if the 
natural leaders are made tools of the outside leaders they 
lose their strength and usefulness and that a community 


organisation can and must enlist the co-operation of all groups 
through its natural leaders. 


The identification of these leaders 
not easy. It will require knowledge a 
workers and in the leaders of the villa 
to work through these groups. These p 
leaders by the members of their own 
Often they will be the most cons 
change. But that thousands of such 
villages, as in the villages the worl 
granted. ‘Nothing is more impi 
development programme than t 
them.’ That we had decided to 
operatives and other associate o 
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than it normally is because of th 
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have occasion to deal with this issue further in a later 
chapter. 

To what extent local leaders have been so used in our 
programme, it is difficult to say authoritatively. The reports 
of the Programme Evaluation Organisation say very little 
on this point. The inadequate attention paid to the processes 
and- methods of community development already noticed, 
makes it doubtful that there has been due emphasis on the 
use of local leaders. In any case this vital requirement of a 
community development programme can never be overdone. 

I may refer here to our scheme of training Gram Sahayaks 
(village helpers). Very large numbers of potential village 
leaders have been trained as functional leaders in the agri- 
cultural and allied fields. The course of training given in camps 
for a period of three to five days combines general orientation 
in community development with subject-matter education 
in the concerned functional field. The attempt is, on the one 
hand, to intensify the Extension-education work by approach- 
ing groups rather than individuals, and on the other, to create 
a body of second-line local workers who can supplement the 
efforts of the village-level workers. At least in respect of the 
first objective the results have been very promising. It has help- 
ed a larger number of persons to learn many things of value to 
themselves and the community. Much of what they have 
learned, particularly in agriculture, many of them have applied 
in practice which should also have demonstrational value 
for fellow villagers. Some have shown a desire for learning 
more, From the inception of the scheme in 1957 up to Septem- 
ber 1965 about 67 lakh Gram Sahayaks have been trained. 
That such large numbers have responded to the programme is 
doubtless proof of its popularity and of its value as a method 
of Extension-education. But it is doubtful that the second 
objective of the programme, that of creating a second line of 
local workers who can supplement the efforts of the Gram 
Sevak, has been fulfilled to any appreciable extent. This 
Was the finding of the Seventh Evaluation Report of the P.E.O. 
and the situation could not have changed much since then. 
The programme was modified in 1964-65 to make it more 
broad-based by getting “progressively greater involvement 
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of young farmers and active members of the Village Volunteer 
Force in the programme”. Also young farmers and youth 
workers are encouraged to undergo specialised training in 
agricultural production and youth work. About the Village 


Volunteer Scheme, which was introduced in the wake of the. 


Chinese aggression of 1963, mention would be made in Chapter 
IV. If good follow-up work can be organised among the 
very large body of trained Gram Sahayaks they can play a 
very vital role in achieving the objectives of community deve- 
lopment and strengthening its basic principles. Between 
the Extension agencies and those of Panchayati Raj this task 
should not be difficult to perform if only they owe allegiance 
to the principles of community development and have the 
skills to follow its processes, i 

Much reliance has been placed on the support of repre- 
sentatives of the people elected to the National Parliament, 
the State Legislatures, and to local governments at the Block 
and District levels. The relationship between local govern- 
ment and community development I have discussed in Chapter 
VI. Here may be considered what role such representatives 
should play in community development particularly at the 
local level. These leaders of the people are first political 
leaders and then anything else. If they happen to be local 


leaders too, they have their role as such, and we are not 
Considering that now. 


them the position of loc 
as political leaders or as 
through the process of e 
are leaders of interest groups; the 


of a non-partisan character, 
munity development programmes have to 
delicate balance between receiving active political support on 
the one hand and remaining non-partisan on the other, 
India’s community development programme had from its 
inception and continued to have till the very end the vigorous 
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leadership and support of Prime Minister Nehru. Due to his 
unique position of leadership in the country his support 
meant very much more than the support of a Prime Minister. 
It was Pandit Nehru’s clear vision and profound understanding 
of community development and the vital role that he wanted 
it to play, and believed it could play in the kind of development 
and progress of India that was his dream, that could never 
allow his faith in community development to be dimmed even 
for a moment, no matter how sharp and sustained was the 
criticism against it. It was the finding of the Community 
Development Evaluation Mission in India appointed by the 
United Nations that all political parties supported the Indian 
programme, and though the opposition parties criticise its 
shortcomings and inadequate implementation, no other 
programme which could offer an alternative solution of rural 
problems or seriously challenge the present policy has so far 
been put forward by any political party. Therefore, the Mission 
had suggested that members of Parliament and of the State 
Legislatures might assume an even greater responsibility for 
leadership in this movement for rural improvement. “The 
prestige of elected members of public bodies should be used as 
effectively as possible in support of the plan and of the officials 
charged with the responsibility of putting it into effect. India’s 
rural improvement problem is, in no small measure, in the best 
sense of the term, a political one. Consequently, responsibility 
for its success lies heavily on the people’s representatives at 


all levels’ of Government.’ 

For this it was important to adopt suitable measures for 
properly informing political leaders of all shades of opinion 
of the nature of the community development programme and 
discussing its policies and schemes and reviewing progress with 
them from time to time. It would be a mistake for the party in 
power to run the programme as if it were just a party pro- 
gramme of theirs. These needs had been fully recognised in 
the Indian programme. The orientation programmes for 
elected representatives at all levels and the Informal Consul- 
tative Committees of Parliament and State Legislatures had 
these ends in view. I have spoken about these later. 

If Members of Parliament and of the State Legislatures 
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have not been able to play their due role and discharge their 
full responsibility in community development, as has been 
the case by and large, it is not because the leaders of the pro- 
gramme nor its workers came in the way or left anything 
undone on their side; the people’s representatives could not 
generally make their political and personal interests subordi- 
nate to those of community development or did not acquire 
enough interest in the programme or did not take enough 


trouble to make themselves useful in it. Our programme 
has lost much on this account. 


Role of Voluntary Non-Governmental Organisations 


I come now to the role of voluntary non-governmental 
organisations in community development. These have the 
same characteristics as groups; the members have a common 
purpose for which they are prepared to work and sacrifice. 
Being voluntarily formed to serve a cause they do not need 
to be stimulated. ‘Such voluntary organisations can and do 
contribute much to the democracy and dynamics of social 
action’ (Dr. Taylor). They can be used most advantageously 
for community development. They create leadership so 
necessary for community development. They can promote 
a spirit of service in the people by the example of their own 
members. They can start work in fields where Government 
ny time to enter. Examples 
ver. In some countries the 


A voluntary non-Governmental organisation has several 


advantages over Government agencies. It can have much 
greater flexibility in its worki 


its programme schedules 
according to local circumstances, These indicate some of the 


agencies inherently suffer 


-r 
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from. But these advantages private agencies can have only 
in the measure in which they do not develop the rigidity and 
hierarchical working of Government agencies; the advantages 
are lost when private agencies develop centralised structures 


. and methods of working. Sometimes non-Governmental orga- 


nisations are Government-sponsored to carry out Government 
schemes and policies. Then they show some of the weaknesses 
of Government agencies. They must not be directed by 
Government, otherwise they lose their voluntary character 
and much of the advantage they possess. They have to be 
recognised in their own right, given specific responsibilities 
and freedom of operation and then they function at their best 
in the promotion of community development. 3 

A very useful function which voluntary organisations ‘can 
perform is liaison between the people and the Government 
agencies. It is easier for them to identify themselves with the 
people and their needs and to interpret these to Government 
agencies. But they can discharge this function best by keeping 
their responsibilities and contacts confined largely to local 
fields, keeping their approach completely non-propagandist 
and themselves free from Government control and direction and 
from too much control and direction of their own higher units. 
Organisations which are primarily for promoting the interest 
of their own members, such as farmers’ and labour organisa- 
tions must work for that purpose alone, though within the 
larger purpose of social and economic progress, and should 
not take up other causes or leadership in other fields. Organisa- 
tions with an altruistic motive or ideological purpose, function 
best in fields where there is no conflict of ideology and should 
work`for causes which have general support but lack active 
workers and leaders. Such organisations have done valuable 
work in the social welfare field, such as, pleading the cause 
of the under-privileged classes and the handicapped sections 
of society. All voluntary organisations must be non-partisan 
and free from politics. And lastly, when voluntary organisa- 
tions undertake work in fields which require technical know- 
ledge or training, its workers should possess these. Where 
Government standards have to be adhered to, such as in 
health and education, they must adhere to those standards. 
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The resources of voluntary non-governmental organisations 
should be fully utilised in community development. From 
what I have said above, it will be seen that in the realisation 
of this objective both the voluntary organisations and the 
agencies of Government will have to play a part. Foreign 
observers of experience have confirmed, what we have always 
known, that the spirit of voluntary service has always been 
as strong in India as in any other country. But by comparison 
with those countries the record of our voluntary organisations 
in recent years will seem inferior. The less favourable climate 
in our country has been the primary cause of this. The commu- 
nity development programme should materially assist to 
correct the situation. Its ideology and approach should appeal 
to many who have the urge to serve the country through 
voluntary non-governmental organisations. But it would be 
necessary for them to understand the nature of the commu- 
nity development programme in a comprehensive manner 
and the correct role of voluntary organisations, what they 
should take responsibility for, what they should not do, how 
they should function, how they should not. A similar under- 
standing is needed on the part of Government agencies, A 
proper relationship between them could only grow on the 
basis of such understanding, recognition by both of the comple- 


mentary role of each other, collaboration to the extent of 
complete exclusion of any el 


I a spirit of give and take 


isa certainly misconceived, In this 
programme no rigid frontiers can be fixed to demarcate the 


sphere of activities of government agencies and of voluntary 
organisations. 

Having said so much about the Scope and importance of 
the role of voluntary non-governmental Organisations in 
community development I should naturally say something 
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about what that role has actually been, now that our pro- 
gramme has been in operation for nearly a decade and a half. 
It would require much space to present a detailed picture and 
I would, therefore, not attempt to do so, but would only 
present the position briefly. There has beeen no lack of 
effort on the part of the leaders and workers of the Indian 
programme to bring in voluntary non-governmental organisa- 
tions into the programme in as massive a way as possible. The 
subject was discussed repeatedly in Conferences and Seminars. 
Genuine overtures were made again and again to the important 
voluntary organisations. “But what has been achieved, it 
must be admitted, has been disappointing. Some of the old 
organisations of repute and experience kept aloof for ideologi- 
cal reasons; some could not come in because of their inflexible 
attitudes; a few that did participate depended more on govern- 
n and help than on the inner strength 
of voluntary non-governmental organisations and so their 
contribution to community development could not be signifi- 
cant. We certainly cannot claim that our community develo- 
pment programme has changed for the better the climate in 
the country for voluntary service to the community. Indeed, 
signs have not been wanting to show that some voluntary 
organisations, existing or newly formed, were more anxious 
to benefit themselves from association with community deve- 
lopment than to benefit the community. Only very few 
voluntary organisations of importance have helped community 
development. At the local level, however, voluntary groups 
have played a much greater role in the programme. 

A last point that needs to be made is that in our scheme 
of community organisation voluntary organisations will have 
often to work through the panchayats, co-operatives and other 

ill have to respect and work 


associate organisations. They wi 
to strengthen the place of these in the new village community 


that is sought to be built. 


ment’s contributio. 


Is Social Education, a Process of C.D.? 

Before concluding this chapter on ‘Processes and Techni- 
ques of Community Development’ a brief reference to Social 
Education is necessary as it is sometimes regarded as an im- 
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portant process or method of community development. Social 
Education has been defined in many different ways. There 
will be little advantage in reproducing any of these here. In 
some countries, programmes resembling programmes of 
community development have been called programmes of 
Social Education or Fundamental Education. The real resem- 
blance lies in that the objective of both is the promotion of a 
new and progressive outlook in the village people. Therefore, 
the method to be employed in both cases has to be the method 
of Extension-education. Basically, therefore, there is no differ- 
ence between Social Education and community development. 
For the sake of description we may call such programme activi- 
ties, as adult literacy, village library service, cultural activities, 
programmes of Social Education, but they could as well be 
called educational programmes or cultural programmes, as 
the case may be. Social Education is not a programme but a 
Process and a product as well, just as Education is or commu- 
nity development is. It has the same objectives and follows the 
same methods as community development. Where in a 


country there is a comprehensive programme of community 
development, as in our case. 


cause confusion to talk of 
community development. 
programme we did make 
Education as a process of 
we were then not able to s 


bearing this had on the role of the Social 
has been considered in Chapter V. 


Importance of Following Correct Methods and Processes 


Having dealt with the processe: 
development it has to be e 


that matters and the ‘product’ 
would say that in community 
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development how a thing is done is more important than 
what is done and that if the ‘process’ is taken care of the 
‘product’ takes care of itself; and the reverse is not true. In 
fact the reader must have realised that if correct community 
development processes are followed, what is to be done largely 
follows. People’s participation in the true sense can be obtained 
only through correctly following the methods of community 
development and those methods themselves lead to the selection 
of the items of the programme. There is, therefore, no real 
conflict between ‘choice of methods’ and ‘achievement of end 
results’. The conflict between the one approach that empha- 
sises, predominantly, the need for improvement of the condi- 
tions of life. and measures its success in terms of certain 
technological gains or by some indices of -economic growth 
with only secondary interest in community development 
and participation, and the other approach that emphasises 
predominantly the need for the development of the communi- 


ties and their participation, is to my mind more apparent 


than real in the case of a country in our situation dedicated 


to build up democracy and promote Social Justice. With- 
out doubt there is need for substantial material improvement, 
this will be necessary for the success of community develop- 
ment itself, What is important is to avoid the mistake of 
regarding this as a separate matter; it must be made an actual 
part of the community development process itself. Commu- 
nity development feeds on its own successes. This is what 
makes the last step in the community development process, 
described by Dr. Carl Taylor, viz. the creation of aspirations 


and the determination to undertake additional community 
ther this step will be taken or not 


projects, so important. Whe i l : i 
will depend on the community’s experience with their earlier 
their own sense of values. 


projects, interpreted in terms of tl ] 
The community must be left convinced that the net gain has 


been worthwhile. This makes it often necessary that at least 
in the initial stages the external assistance 1s sufficiently heavy 
Without, however, submerging wholly the community’s sense 
of participation. In this view what may appear to have been 


the weakness of the Indian pro! i 


gramme in its initial stages of 
implementation can yet turn out to be its strength if hereafter 
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the right emphasis is placed on the processes of community 
development and the proper balance is maintained, 
always a delicate balance to maintain, between external 
assistance and internal contribution. We have the advantage 
that the requirement that community development should have 
both intensive and extensive assistance from Government is 
substantially fulfilled by its being supported by the Five-Year 
Plans, as we have seen, Achievements of the Five-Year 
Plans can be used to supplement those of the community 
development programme, as we will see in a later chapter. 


The Rate of Progress through C.D. 


And now to deal with the last issue of this chapter, the doubt 
sometimes expressed that the rate of progress that can be 
achieved by the process of community development is too 
slow to satisfy the awakening in the under-developed coun- 
tries and the roused expectations of the people, to sustain their 
faith, not so strong already, in democracy. Admittedly, 
community development methods do not produce specta- 
cular results. The process of social change and human growth 
is slow and difficult. Yet it would be true to say that the pro- 
cess ensures that the rate of progress will get faster and faster 
as success is achieved and human development takes place, 
for it strengthens the human material that is at the root of all 
progress. But it is equally true to say that the best guarantee 
of success of the process is the successful following of it. The 
little gains it registers help to build up the faith in its efficacy 
and is the best way to develop democracy and sustain faith 
in democracy. There is no alternative way to achieve demo- 
cratic growth than through a programme of development 
that follows a democratic process to achieve development. 
In this close alliance of democracy and development lies the 
greatest significance of community development for India 
which must undertake simultaneously the tasks of building 
up democracy and securing progress. In Chapter I it has 
been pointed out why it was misleading to compare the rate of 
progress achieved by community development with that of 
a totalitarian system. We should not, however, ignore altoge- 
ther lightly the threat which the Communist type of econo- 
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mic an tee 
Cider sieve i ation can present to community development- 
will aaay countries recently freed from foreign rule 
advanced a TT yaa e widening gap between industrial- 
by the Com nd ackward countries. They will be attracted 
E SA munist system of economic planning which does 
by witch E in industrial production and its method 
ineredle in surplus labour is used without a corresponding 
Bice. Acs consumption so that capital is created at a forced 
ae Tibet 6 " addition we have to take account of the fact that 
Sages ese under-developed countries there is no tradi- 
eiehion to wae and so there may not be any conscious 
ee ictatorship. So, there 1s the great need to build 
Promote e and secure progress simultaneously and to 
EEN ne aith in community development. It will be 
aA PE ine this faith in the rural people than in the élite 
A TE of the country. What is needed is sincerity of pur- 
ana. š monstrable and sustained, of helping the rural people 
and Paan their welfare. They have more patience 
Mott to pipe than we imagine. Little improvements mean 
em than we may believe and are a promise of more 


to c ; 
ome for which they are willing to wait for a reasonable 
i n formed after meeting 


aoe of time. This is my impressio. 

It EN of their leaders, 1n many parts of the country. — 

of th as been substantially corroborated by our experience 

nate ese many years of the operation of the programme. The 

ayaa of promising spectacular results, which some of the 

rae ers of the programme made in their over-zeal for the 
use in the early years, was quickly revealed and could not be 

Prevented from recoiling on the programme. And so also 


wi h 
ith the mistake made in neglecting the correct methods of 
over-concern for end results. 


Co: i 
N ER development from 5 
the same time it has been demonstrated in numerous 
nity development had 


les of commu 


cumstances of rural India, that its 


jd be followed without difficulty 


the desired results. Itis signifi- 
failures of the commu- 


faith in it, by and 


ee that the princip! 
Bice ete validity in the cir 
and sses and methods cou 
Cie Mae assuredly achieve t 
Tit at despite so much criticism of the 

y development programme the country’s 
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large, has survived; almost the entire criticism has been 
essentially of programme implementation, 
shortcomings, political failures, 
principles and processes of commu 
community development itself. 


administrative 
traceable to neglect of the 
nity development, and not of 


CHAPTER IV 


THE PROGRAMME 


In THe foregoing chapters we considered the ideology 
of community development, its processes, methods and 
techniques and the special characteristics of the Indian pro- 
gramme. I have drawn a distinction between community 
development as a method and an ideology for promoting 
the development of the rural areas of the country on demo- 
cratic lines and with the active participation of the people, 
and the programme of activities that will improve the living 
conditions in the rural areas. It should, however, be obvious 
that the method.and ideology can be applied only through 
a programme of activities. ‘And, therefore, although the dis- 
tinction between the two is validly drawn and is necessary 
for a correct understanding of the real nature and significance 


of a community development programme as one materially 
f rural reconstruction, the 


different from just a programme 0 
two cannot really be considered in isolation of each other. 
Both the methods of community development, considered 
earlier, can be applied only through the medium of a pro- 
gramme of activities. Farmers can be taught better farming 
methods only by taking up programmes of farm improvement. 
Villagers can be made health and sanitation-minded only 
through taking up programmes in those fields. Similarly, the 
institutions and organisations of the people will Bro WC 
city and strength only by taking responsibilities and performing 

t should have been clear 


Various tasks of development. But it sh 
from the earlier chapters that it is the ideology, the methods 


and techniques of community development that determine the 
Content, the method of formulation and planning, the order 
of priorities and the mode of implementation, of the pro- 
gramme of activities. With these I shall deal in this chapter. 


Essential Characteristics of the Programme of Community 


evelopment 
I shall first state what I consider have to be the essential 


5 
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characteristics of a programme of community development. 

First, the programme has to correspond to the basic needs 
of the local communities; secondly, it has to be an integrated 
and a multipurpose programme that deals with all the major 
problems of the people; thirdly, it must aim at utilising fully 
local resources of manpower, material, talent and leadership 
and their fullest development, relying as little as possible on 
outside help; fourthly, it must emphasise permanent improve- 
ments that will build up the people’s capacity and confidence 
in themselves; and lastly, it must distribute the benefits 
evenly over the entire community and reduce the economic 
and social disparities that exist between the different classes 


in the community. We can now consider more fully each of 
these requirements. 


Local Programme to be Based on ‘Felt Needs? 


We have already seen in Chapter LIT 
development programme must necessaril 
programme based on the ‘felt needs’ 
the village needs are usually not specific 
and that these have to be converted a 
people in specific terms to become capa 
into concrete action programmes, 
can be as easily i 
practice. 
effort for 
of satisfyi 
need mus 
of a few, 


that a community 
y be largely a local 
of the people, that 
but general in nature 
nd understood by the 
ble of being translated 
The concept of ‘felt needs’ 
gnored in application as overworked in 
What is essential is that in being asked to make an 
achievement of a goal the people see the promise 
ng a need they feel or are stimulated to feel. The 
t be that of a representative group of people, and not 
who are often the more vocal and better-off minority, 
There is no other way by which the community’s participa- 


tion in the programme can be enlisted, which is the essence of 
a community development programme. Although members 
of a community may be helped to ident 


ify their problems, 
the people themselves must decide what is to be done and 
how it is to be done, if they are to contribute willingly their 
labour and funds to the activity. Much of the difficulty in a 
community development programme comes from pressing a 
community to do something it is not read 


A eady to do. The deve- 
lopment of a sense of community, which itself is an important 
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objective of community development, requires that the 
community should have latitude in decision-making. This 
position is not altered even when the administration of the 
local programmes is decentralised and handed over completely 
to local authorities, such as panchayats and panchayat samitis 
in the Indian programme. As I have pointed out earlier, 
local authorities have also to use sub-groups as effective 
action groups in community development and their parti- 
cipation can be secured only through the-same method and 
on the same terms, whatever may be the authority in adminis- 
trative charge of the programme. 

The issue we are considering loses its comparatively simple 
character when the community development programme is 
an integral part of a total national plan of development, as 
in our case. We have already scen the close relationship 
and mutual dependence of our community development 
programme and the Five-Year Plans and some of the 
consequences following from this. It has given to the 
community development programme advantages as well 
as created for it some disadvantages. The point rela- 
vant here is that while local goals based on the local needs 
of the community must still predominate and have pride 


of place in our programme, some of the national goals have 
also to be given an important place. There is generally no 
conflict between these. Rapid increase 1n food production is 
a national goal of the highest importance and priority. This 


can be brought about only through the improvement of 
agriculture and raising the level of agricultural production 
and this is also the need of the local farming communities 
which they would wish to be fulfilled. But it is conceivable 
that in certain situations and at any particular time the people 
of a community may give to some of their other needs a 
higher priority than to increasing food production or regard 
cash crops as more important than food crops. In such a 
situation, in making the farming communities take to mea- 
Sures required to meet a national emergency the community 
development objective of making them do so willingly should 
not be sacrificed. To the larger but allied question of commu- 
nity development’s role in meeting the food crisis of the 
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country, we shall return later. There will not be many cases 
where national goals and community goals will be really 
incompatible. Where they are compatible and yet different, 
as a general rule community goals should be followed. The 
real difficulty arises from other reasons. The most common 
of these is that the national programme lacks sufficient flexi- 
bility to permit necessary adaptations to local circumstances 
and to permit local communities the degree of freedom that 
they must have to decide what they will do, how they will 
do it and when they will do it. The mistake lies very often 
in formulating the national objectives and the supporting 
schemes in too great detail, in applying the same pattern 
uniformly over wide and varying areas and in laying down 
the priorities too rigidly for equal application to all areas. 
It is understandable that a national plan should have a 
` pattern, should allocate resources between the competing 
demands according to national requirements and order of 
priorities, should lay down targets of achievement for the 
different sectors of development. But while these may be 
valid from the national point of view they may not be equally 
valid for every village community spread over large areas 
with differing conditions. Farming, health and sanitation, 
education, employment opportunities, - speaking generally, 
would need to be improved all over the country. But what 
concrete item must be taken up under each general objective, 
whether irrigation, improved seeds, fertilizers, crop-protec- 
tion, Japanese method of paddy cultivation, soil conservation, 
provision of more credit, whether drainage, sanitary latrines, 
filtered water-supply, malaria eradication, whether starting 
of more schools or securing better attendance of children and 
better teachers for existing schools, whether intensification 
of agriculture, revival of decayed village industries or starting 
of new small-scale industries, should be determined by local 
needs, the community’s sense of values and their idea of prior- 
ities. We have to remember that in local planning the imme- 
diate needs of the community have to determine the order of 
priorities more than the long-term needs of the nation that 
have importance in national planning, This does not, however, 
mean that these long-term needs, if they are also important 
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from the local point of view, will not get accepted by the local 
communities at a later date; what is important is that they 
should be asked to work for their fulfilment when they are 
ready to do so. 

The U. N. Evaluation Mission, to whose report I have made 
reference earlier, had expressed the opinion that ‘there was 
sometimes too much rigidity in the application of commu- 
nity development programme sent out by the Centre.’ The 
Balwantrai Mehta Team had expressed the same opinion 
and had recommended that the Central Government should 
only lay down the policy and prescribe the broad outlines 
of a scheme and then leave it to the State Governments to 
work it out in accordance with their own practices and in 
consonance with the local circumstances. This recommen- 
dation was accepted by the Central Government and several 
steps were taken ‘to carry it out, such as making the ‘schematic 
budget? more flexible to meet local needs, advising the State 
Governments to draw up programmes suited for special areas 
and modifying the schematic budget provisions accordingly, 
giving the Block Development Committee full powers to 
draw up the block programme for five years and to sanction 
schemes of all kinds. That this defect should persist would 
indicate that the steps taken have not been wholly effective. 
To me the reasons for this defect in our programme were 
More basic than those which the steps taken have attempted 
to remove. The rapidity with which the programme was 
Sought to be spread over the entire country necessitated 
Central direction possessing sufficient driving force which 
Inevitably worked for much uniformity in programme content, 
Order of priorities, financial provisions and administrative 
arrangements. This tendency was further strengthened 
because of the community development programme s close 
association with the Five-Year Plans, as was earlier pointed 
Out. Some of the methods, necessary and useful, followed to 
Strengthen the programme and improve its performance also 
tended to produce the same results, such as, conferences 
and seminars undertaken for group education and orientation, 
training of the workers in common institutions, getting adminis- 
trative and technical back-support for the community develop- 
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ment and extension workers from the established administrative 
agencies, general and technical, which had over a long period 
of time evolved more or less a uniform attitude and mode 
of functioning. But it must be said to the credit of our pro- 
gramme of community development that the effort to discard 
uniformity where it was wrong and introduce flexibility of 
operation where it was needed continued to be made. Noth- 
ing has supported the cause of decentralisation and local 
planning in our country more than community development. 
That this cause has not yet sufficiently advanced is because it 
has had to contend with many difficulties both political 
and administrative. We would require to develop greater 
experience and skill in the staff, in planning and working 
as community development workers. To this last point we 
shall return in a later chapter. 


Planning Community Development Programmes 


Our community development programme being an integral 
part of our Five-Year Plans—and from this it gains much 
strength which could not be sacrificed for any other benefit— 
has to be planned from above to a considerable extent. The 
problem is how to marry this process of planning from above, 
which takes into account the basic problems of the country 
and the important and urgent national needs, with the planning 
from below, which takes into account the local needs and 
aspirations of the village people. We have yet to develop 
sufficiently well the techniques and the skill and experience 
of such planning. From the side of local planning the task 
may be somewhat eased and may be better performed when 
local authorities, fully representative of the local people and 
understanding their needs and aspirations, develop their role 
as planning bodies for their local areas. But that will not ease 
the task of marrying the local plan with the national plan. 
It will only bring the problem into sharper relief, as we shall 
see in a later chapter. We have seen in Chapter I that major 
changes in the economic and social structure and in the political 
system are needed to bring about the development of the under- 
developed countries. Difficult problems face these countries, 
problems of economic stagnation and weakness, of social 


- ensure that we do not discard 
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cleavages, and of political immaturity. These cannot be sur- 
mounted without hard struggle and perhaps without some 
intensification of the class struggle and friction taking place 
in the early: stages. National integration based on inter- 


related economic, social and political integration has to be 


our ultimate goal. How illusive and difficult of achievement 
this objective can be has been amply demonstrated in recent 
years, Past history of the country has left behind social, 
economic and cultural legacies that have shown them- 
selves up as serious impediments. Political developments in 
the post-Independence period has not eased but made the 
situation more difficult. Political forces generated within the 
developing countries themselves, the strong impact of ideas 
of industrial and scientific progress coming in from other 
advanced countries in a steadily shrinking world, the situation 
created by rapid increase in population tending to increase 
faster and still faster, leave to the developing countries no 
other choice than to bid for the fastest possible rate of eco- 
nomic development. A slow rate of economic development 
will be fraught with grave social and political dangers. In 
this situation who can dispute that in the developing countries 
the State must take charge of central economic planning and 
that the scope of this planning will necessarily go on expanding 
by force of circumstances? And because of the inter-relatedness 
in these spheres, planning will extend from the economic to 
the social and the political spheres. Thus there has to be more 
and more central planning and not less and less, and continu- 
ous attempt at reaching a faster and still faster pace of econo- 
mic development. The orthodox view that in a community 
development programme a slow rate of progress is itself 
a virtue, has to be discarded. But in doing so we have to 
the fundamental principles and 
Processes of community development, which, by no means, 
is an easy task as it involves a most difficult harmonising of 
development, through the method of community development 
with a rapid pace of development. What we have to 
ensure js that economic development 1s secured through 
well-considered measures, whose cultural and social effects 
are not harmful and ultimately detrimental to economic 
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progress, as can be the results of ill-considered measures. We 
have to recognise that cultural and social changes have to be 
planned and controlled; often they have even to be induced. 
It is here that community development has the maximum 
contribution to make. But it has to recognise the need for 
central planning, accept its policies and carry out its purposes at 
the local level and work for as fast a pace of economic develop- 
ment and social and political integration as possible. It is not to 
attempt to preserve the cultural and economic isolation of 
the rural communities, but to work for integrating their life 
with the larger life of the nation. Central planning requires 
a measure of control of the economy. And if there has to 
be more and more of central planning there has to be more 
and more of control over the economy. But democracy asks 
for freedom, political and economic. In any economy not 
wholly controlled and functioning within the framework of a 
fairly advanced system of democracy such as our Constitution 
has guaranteed, very genuine doubts can arise as to how far 
controlling the economy will ensure its progress and when it 
can become detrimental to such progress. In recent months 
such doubts have been prominently raised. 
It is in this context that we have to view the problem of 
relating the central and local planning, programmes, prior- 
ities and targets. To over-emphasise freedom for local planning 
and people’s initiative, and to minimise the importance of 
central planning and Government’s initiative and role in 
administering the community development programme is 
to take an unrealistic view. It is to be expected that central 
planning will allocate the limited resources of money, material 
and skill for the achievement of goals that are of national 
importance and local plans under the community develop- 
ment programme will have to make due provision for the - 
achievement of these goals. To say that, however, is not to 
suggest that the methods and processes of community 
development can be ignored, for then the goals cannot be 
achieved. The people who have to carry out the plans at the 
local level must have a sense of having participated in the 
planning; they cannot be ordered to carry out plans given to 
them from above. When people are asked to take to a practice 
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not suitable for the area, say the Japanese method of paddy 
cultivation, it is not so much a case of lack of flexibility in 
a programme pattern formulated by the higher authorities 
as one of a bad plan for the area. The reason may be found 
_ in the technical incompetence of the staff or in the process 
of planning having been ignored. 

To some extent the difficulty of fusing planning from above 
and planning from below can be resolved if in the planning 
at the local level care is taken to follow the processes of 
community development and there is good and continuous 
communication between the national and the local levels in 
the planning process. The latter requirement is of the utmost 
importance. The central planners must know the needs and 
aspirations of the people, what they would be prepared to 
work for from time to time, when changes in local circum- 
stances necessitate adjustments in centrally worked-out 
schemes that would not alter their purpose and objectives. 
The local people must know what opportunities open up 
from time to time through the execution of central schemes 
for the fulfilment of their local needs, so that they can take 
advantage of these by doing their own part. In areas where 
major irrigation projects or highways are taken up for con- 
struction the village communities can derive full benefit from 
these by contributing on a self-help basis distributary field 
channels and village feeder roads and by taking to improved 
agricultural practices. And only by their doing so will the 
nation benefit fully from the heavy investment usually involved 
in such major construction projects. I¢ will hardly ever be 
the case that village communities will be really hostile to or even 
permanently disinterested in any important national objective; 
in apparent cases of this kind the explanation for their 
hostility or indifference will almost always be found either in 
that the nature of the measure proposed and its bearing on 
the life of the village has not been explained to them, or that 
they are not yet ready for the measure or that some other 
needs which are uppermost in their minds have not been 


fulfilled yet. į } 
As should have been expected, planning community deve- 


lopment programmes in the context of National Planning has 
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continued to prove very difficult even after several years of 
effort. Intelligent and successful planning from below has 
proved to be no easy task, but much more so has its merging 
been with planning from above. Our failure to utilise irriga- 
tion facilities, created by completion of costly major and me- 
dium irrigation schemes, because of the failure to excavate 
the field channels through local effort has resulted in much 
national waste. With the increasing inflationary pressure 
in the economy, largely because of the heavy expenditure 
on big projects, that are intended to lay the foundation for 
sustained economic growth but take time to yield results in 
the form of increased production, it is being increasingly 
realised that community development by harnessing local 
effort for the execution of quick yielding results can and must 
correct the imbalance to some extent. 

It may seem that in the preceding paragraphs I have great- 
ly digressed from the theme of criticism of our programme, 
that there has been too much rigidity in the application of 
community development programmes sent out by the Centre. 
My purpose has been to put such criticisms in their correct 
perspective, not to controvert them, so that remedies can be 
applied in the right direction and we may not ask for a kind 
of community development programme which will not achieve 
the purposes we have to have in view, i.e. a purely local pro- 
gramme of aided self-help. 


Programme of Community Development has to be 
Integrated and Multipurpose 


I come now to the second essential characteristic of a pro- 
gramme of community development, that it has to be an 
integrated and multipurpose programme dealing with all 
the major problems of the people. This requirement arises 
from the needs of the rural situation as we have seen it. Its 
problems are inter-related—the low level of production due 
to the primitive methods followed in agriculture and village 


industries, malnutrition and disease, illiteracy and the bond- 


age of debt. A stagnating economy is both the cause and 
effect of those conditions. These problems cannot be solved 


unless they are tackled simultaneously. Hence the programme 
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has to comprise activities in the fields of agriculture and 
animal husbandry, irrigation, co-operation, village and small- 
scale industries, health and sanitation, education and social 
education, communication and housing, economic and social 
welfare of women, children, youth and the under-privileged 
classes. An addition to this list to which increasing importance 
is coming to be attached in recent years is family planning. 
The larger aspect of the same question, we have seen, is the 
essential need to plan simultaneous progress in the economic, 
social and political structures which the situation in the 
developing countries calls for. Our community development 
programme partakes of the larger multipurpose approach 
of our national planning. Thus it is that-we are concerned 
in our community development programme with raising the 
standard of living, promoting social welfare, social justice, 
a co-operative way of life and community cohesion, and 
building up the democratic organisations and institutions of 
the people. In this sense it would be more appropriate to 
describe community development as a multipurpose movement, 
what the U.N. Evaluation Mission have called it, rather 
than a multipurpose programme. I have argued the case 
earlier for maintaining the distinction between the objectives 
of community development, its processes and programme of 
activities. 

But even in programming at the local level, the community 
development programme has to be a multipurpose pro- 
gramme. It is well to emphasise this because of some doubts 
that have continued to be expressed in this matter. While the 
social implications of community development are generally 
taken for granted its contribution in economic terms 18 some- 
times disputed. There js also some danger of over-emphasising 
the economic contribution that community development must 
make, to the virtual ignoring of its social content. A balanced 
development in all spheres, economic, social, political and 
cultural is what community development must aim at if it is to 
make the contribution it should and can make to national 
progress of the developing countries. y 

In backward economies agrarian reconstruction has to 
go hand in hand with industrialisation, otherwise neither 
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Process can succeed fully. Developing countries have 
always the greater part of their population subsisting on agri- 
culture. They have also a high rate of population growth 
which will keep on increasing the pressure on land for many 
decades to come even under the best of conditions. For this, 
if for no other reason, raising the productivity of land has 
to be a major objective of development. But industrialisation 
has also to be very rapid to absorb the rise in the agricultural 
population if the increase in agricultural production is 
to contribute to raising the standard of living of the agri- 
cultural population. But substantial improvement in their 
living standard can be secured only if the rate of industrial 
growth is fast enough to absorb some of the agricultural popula- 
tion, already pressing too heavily on the comparatively meagre 
land resources. Even with all the expansion that can be 
achieved in industry, we will still have to depend on intensi- 
fication of agriculture for creating more employment for the 
unemployed and the underemployed in the agricultural 
sector of the economy. There will be greater demand for food 
by the agricultural population with a rise in their standard 
of living and by the expanding industrial population, and 
improvement of productivity in agriculture will have to be 
Sustained, if inflation is to be avoided. While expansion of 
industries must create the market for the increasing agri- 
cultural production, the increasing purchasing power of the 
agricultural population acquired by more sale of their agri- 
cultural produce and at better prices to the growing industrial 
population would alone provide the growing market which 
the expansion of industries needs. Thus we see how agrarian 
reconstruction and industrialisation are closely related and 
parts of a single process of expanding the economy. This is 
also the reason why agriculture must be given a high priority 
in the development plans of all developing countries. 


Community Development’s Role in Agricultural Improvement 

It is in the field of agricultural improveme. 
nity development can make its maximum contribution. The 
approach and methods of community development are best 
suited, as we have seen, to induce the hundreds of thousands 


nt that commu- 
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of farm families to adopt better methods of farming which 
is within their capacity to do with their own local resources, 
such as the use of better seeds which they can them- 
e for next year’s sowing, the use of 
irrigation works that through 
mselves construct and maintain, 
servation measures and crop 


selves multiply and stor 
irrigation from the small 
community effort they can the 


the adoption of simple soil con 
protection measures that they can easily adopt. This process 


cannot be initiated or sustained by exhortations or price 
incentives; it requires a vast army of skilled and devoted 
Extension workers working with the farmers day in and day 
out. The active co-operation and enthusiasm of the peasants 
themselves have to be enlisted. They have to be organised into 
their co-operatives for providing them credit and supplies of 
seeds, fertilizers, farm implements and for undertaking market- 
ing. Capital resources being scarce in the agricultural sector, 
community development has the advantage of relying on 
local resources, particularly the abundant unutilised man- 
power. One of the principal reasons for the poverty of the 
developing countries is that their manpower 1S not fully 
utilised and their productivity islow. With abundant unutilised 
Manpower and scarce capital resources labour intensive 
devices have to be followed in the beginning put always making 
some advance in techniques. The next stage of development 
when some resources have been accumulated would be the 


icati i i isi ital intensity. 
applic igher techniques and raising capt t 
Seber ee he technique that community 


This step by step advance is t 3 
development is pte to follow. Government Bean ale 
role in this process, provide the trained eens 
and technicians and credit and supplies not 2 2 a r A 
give subsidies where necessary, construct ASA a8 dae 
The community development approach wW. Joe T ae 
of the Government and the local people to produce e 
results. 


Faced as we are by th al emergency ofincreasing subs- 


tantially and rapidly the food production of up a a 
question that sometimes raises a controversy 1s W at is the res- 
ponsibility of the community development programme in this 
respect. One extreme view is that the entire energy and resour- 


e nation: 
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ces of the organisation engaged in promoting this programme 
should be expended on this task. This view seems to have been 
influenced, on the one hand, by the growing concern over 
the persisting foodgrains shortage in the country, the threat 
that it presents to the success of our Five-Year Plans and the 
inflationary pressure it has’ been generating, and on the other, 
by the failure to reach the targets of increased foodgrains 
production we had laid down, and the fact that in the early 
years of the operation of the programme more attention was 
given to the amenities programme like village roads, paving 
of streets, construction of school buildings, panchayat ghars, 
community centres, etc. While, for the reasons we have already 
seen, the reconstruction of agriculture must be given a very 
high priority in the development plan of any developing 
country, it would be unwise to identify the entire community 
development programme with a programme of growing more 
food. The community development programme has to re- 
main a multipurpose programme, for the reasons we have 
already seen. The strength of the programme lies in its ideo- 
logy and ultimate objectives; only through adherence to these 
can it succeed. From these follow its processes and methods. If 
we want success, no others can be applied. These together, 
the ideology and the objectives and the processes and methods, 
will give shape to the programme of activities. The parti- 
cipation and enthusiasm of the rural people on a mass scale 
cannot be obtained if the programme is presented to them 
only as a programme of growing more food. The lessons we 
learnt from the Grow More Food Campaign should not be 
forgotten. It is not that intensive effort to increase the country’s 
food production began only with the launching of the com- 
munity development programme; much had been learnt from 
the efforts made before, and in a way the approach of com- 
munity development and the N. E. S. had emerged out of 
that. The campaign to grow more food conducted on a war 
footing, suggested by Lord Boyd Orr, with emphasis on admi- 
mustrative drive, co-ordination etc. had been a failure. The 
expansion and strengthening of the Departments of Agriculture 
and Irrigation was substantial in some States but without pro- 
ducing commensurate results in increased food production. At- 
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tempts to raise the farmers’ enthusiasm and initiative through 
ad hoc committees, Krishi Samities etc. had not succeeded. It 
had become quite clear that a new approach was needed 
which took due account of the fact that the problem was 
basically more human than administrative or technical. 

A genuine urge had to be created in the vast majority of the 
farmers to produce more and they had to be assisted to do so, 
but largely on the basis of self-help and their growing self- 
reliance. Understandably, there is much anxiety in the country 
over the food situation and it would need watchfulness to avoid 
the risk of drifting once again into a Grow More Food Cam- 
paign. Addressing the Annual Conference on Community 
Development at Mysore in July 1959, Shri V. T. Krishna- 
machari, Deputy Chairman, Planning Commission, said, ‘The 
agricultural production programme can be carried out 
effectively only as a part of a wider movement for (i) pro- 
viding the basic necessities of life to the people and (ii) ex- 
tending employment in rural areas and building up com- 
munity assets by harnessing to constructive purposes the 
unutilised manpower in the countryside. No agricultural 
community can have strength unless non-agricultural occu- 
pations are developed on a sufficiently large scale, viz. supple- 
mentary occupations and cottage and small-scale industries. 
There should also be planned integration of the life in rural 
areas with urban life and activities. No society can have a 
sound agricultural and industrial economy unless it has uni- 
versal free and compulsory education up to the age of 14 and 
an efficient system of secondary, university and technical edu- 
cation to which every one can have entrance on his or her 
merits, In other words, the spread of social services and 
economic progress should go hand in hand.’ A study of 
the results of technical aid programmes for improvement of 
agriculture in Latin American countries led to the finding 
that ‘Agricultural development and rural welfare are inter- 
related with cause-and-effect relationship moving in both 
directions’ and further that ‘a strong widely-felt impulse 
for progress appears to be necessary as an incentive to a 
national effort towards agricultural development.’ Only when 
the process of agricultural improvement becomes an integral 
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part of a national urge for an all-round improvement of living 
conditions in the rural areas and that as a part of an overall 
national development plan, will the drive for increasing food 
production be sustained and the threat be removed of in- 
crease in population outstripping increase in food production 
or of the reconstruction of agriculture lagging behind the 
needs of industrial expansion. More than a decade’s expe- 
rience of the Indian programme of community development 
has demonstrated the truth and importance of these statements, 
and the Deputy Chairman, Planning Commission, Shri 
Asoka Mehta, thought it necessary to draw attention to this 
in his inaugural address at the Annual Conference on Commu- 
nity Development held in July 1964. He said: ‘the choice 
one is often asked to make between concentrating on agricul- 
tural production or on community development is unreal. 
Physical inputs are important, enthusiasm and social change 
by themselves cannot produce grapes from thistles. But the 
golden harvest we seek will never be unlocked unless the 
physical inputs are matched and mixed with the intangible 
social and psychological tools that the Community Develop- 
ment Movement can provide. Our present desperate situation 
demands that we pay the utmost attention to agricultural 
production; a real break-through will need constant involve- 
ment in community effort. The more intensive use of irriga- 
tion, wider and deeper dosage of chemical fertilizers, the union 
of electricity with agriculture—each item of this essential 
change will demand a corresponding community initiative 
and response. From the strand of efforts and aspirations it 
1s not possible to extract the thread of agricultural work, 
oe has to be the crimson coil that, as it were, moves 
Pe ae AE oe determines the patterns and purposes 
TE a wie ee ratet in such emphatic terms of 

3 1 ty development coming from Shri 
Asoka Mehta is particularly significant since it came in spite of 
much criticism of community development’s failure to increase 
agricultural production that ‘ had preceded it. But there 
was also in it the implied criticism that community develop- 
ment had not played its part adequately enough in advanc- 
ing the cause of agricultural production, 
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Kharif and Rabi Campaigns 

We may say a word here about the Kharif and Rabi crop 
campaigns, sponsored by the Ministry of Agriculture and 
carried on with much enthusiasm by several of the States 
from 1958-59. During the campaign all possible field agencies 
including the community development agencies are mobilised 
to carry through certain items of the agricultural programme, 
capable of mass adoption, with maximum vigour; the supply 
lines are sought to be improved, the organisational efficiency 
Stepped up as much as possible and the Extension work 
intensified. 

In their Seventh Evaluation Report the P.E.O. have report- 
ed their findings on the study of the Rabi campaign in selected 
areas of Punjab, Rajasthan, and U.P. On the crucial issue 
what effect the campaign has had on output, the finding was 
neither very clear nor helpful. As regards changing the attitude 
of farmers towards improved practices and improvement in 
organising supplies the results were only moderately good. 
While the best achievement of the campaign had been 
in respect of supply arrangements, a conclusion reached by 
the P.E.O., to my mind of much significance, was that Govern- 
ment will have, in the circumstances of our rural economy, to 
rely very largely on institutional agencies for the distribution 
of seeds, fertilizers, finance etc. This is in keeping with the 
objectives of community development. ‘ 

Another finding of the P.E.O. was that the unevenness of its 
tempo had been a shortcoming of the campaign. It was not 
maintained adequately over the season. I share the P.E.O’s 
view that the impact on the farmer’s mind may be greater 
if fewer persons are assigned to the campaign for the whole 
season, instead of everybody being drafted into it in the begin- 
ning and then allowed to turn to his desk after sowing: The 
danger of such campaigns converting the community develop- 
ment programme to the old-time G.M.F. campaign has to 
be guarded against. The primary objective of the campaign 


should be to organise the Extension effort, intensify it, sustain 
esults in terms of the education 


it and achieve permanent res ; ae 
O-the faemere ana strengthening of community organisation. 
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The P.E.O’s conclusion only corroborates, what all Extension 
workers know, that something more than occasional campaigns 
is needed to step up agricultural production. 

A view some hold is that if the economy of the rural areas 
is substantially improved through the improvement of agri- 
culture the welfare programme will follow ofitself. This is not 
a sound view, for it assumes that there can be substantial 
agricultural improvement without a multipurpose approach. 
Secondly, it seems to think only in terms of the substantial 
improvement which the few large farmers can achieve and 
ignores the approach of community development to help 
the small man alike with the big and achieve in the sum-total 
a larger result for the nation through the small contributions 
of the vast majority of farmers. This latter approach is in 
harmony with the policy of land reform, the other is not. Then 
there are the landless classes who must also get some benefit 
from the programme; otherwise how can we mobilise the 
entire community behind the programme and promote the 
sense of community solidarity and the habit of co-operative 
action? 

Nevertheless, a distinction can and should be drawn between 
programmes of rural development and of agricultural produc- 
tion and the latter did need to be given more attention than 
they received in the early years of the community development 
programme for the reason that during that period more atten- 
tion was paid to the works and the a 
There were reasons for this. 
show results in these fields. 
as it was understood and 


menities programmes. 

It was easier for the workers to 
The idea of people’s participation 
emphasised then applied more 
naturally to the works programme than to the agricultural 
production programme. The village people also showed 
greater interest in that programme and saw in it a way of 
getting assistance from Government, which was being offered 
to them for the first time. The result was not altogether lacking 
in advantages. It certainly created considerable and almost 
spontaneous enthusiasm in the people and in many of the 
workers alike. The idea that they could join hands with Govern- 
ment to fulfil some of their needs and were capable of doing 
something for themseives took shape in the minds of the village 
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people. They began to understand that by working as a com- 
munity they could put some of their idle manpower to bene- 
ficial use and could achieve what they could not achieve 
individually. And finally, when it was seen that the enthu- 
siasm initially generated for this programme was not sus- 
tained, that community works built by the people’s contri- 
bution were not used or not maintained the realisation began 
to come that community development needed as much eco- 
nomic development and change of attitude and organisational 
build-up of the people as improvement of the physical condi- 
tions. The Balwantrai Mehta Team had ample material, in 
facts and experience, which had been thrown upin the opera- 
tion of the programme, to reach the conclusions they did. 

For several years now it has been íhe well-established and 
well-understood policy that the improvement of agriculture 
must be given the highest priority. Year after year in the An- 
nual Report of the Ministry of Community Development one 
finds the statement made that agricultural production continu- 
ed to be the main focus of Community Development. We 
have only to see that the programme still retains its essen- 
tial multipurpose character. Agricultural improvement is 
important not only from the local but also from the national 
point of view, and so is the retention of the multipurpose 
character of the programme. We have seen why in the field 
of agricultural improvement community development can 
make its maximum contribution. But it would not be taking 
a correct view to suggest that agricultural improvements should 
be the exclusive responsibility of the community development 
programme or of the organisation specially working on that 
programme, For bringing about rapid and large-scale improve- 
ds are many and varied. The 


ment in agriculture the need: t 
farmers have to be taught improved methods of farming 


and of organising the supply, distribution and marketing 
system at the local level through their own co-operatives. This 
responsibility must fully rest on the community development 
programme and its organisation. But more is needed in terms 
of organising the supply line at higher levels, education and 


training of a large body of technical experts and specialists, 


making credit resources available, construction of major 
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irrigation, flood control and soil erosion prevention projects, 
fundamental and applied research, manufacture of fertilizers 
and farm implements. Then there is the important policy 
question relating to agrarian reforms without which the recon- 
struction of agriculture cannot be complete. Responsibility 
for these must rest elsewhere than on the community deve- 
lopment programme. The community development pro- 
gramme must be responsible, first, for the ‘Extension’ work 
among the farmers including organising them into co-opera- 
tives for credit, supplies and marketing; secondly, for ensuring 
that the farmers take full advantage of bigger schemes of 
irrigation, flood control etc. and thirdly, for making the 
needs and the problems of the farmers known to the other 
authorities and to the research centres. They should be judged 
only on the basis of how well or otherwise they discharge 
their legitimate responsibilities and not on the basis of how 
much more foodgrains have been produced or by how much 
agricultural productivity has gone up. We must not ignore 
the fact that the schematic budget of the block makes only a 
nucleus provision which has to be supplemented by provisions 
in the Five-Year Plan of the different Development depart- 
ments and an integrated programme for the people and the 
area financed from the total provisions. This is what the 
multipurpose approach requires. Further, the community 
development programme must fit into and both help and be 
helped by the service programmes of the different Develop- 
ment departments. It is only on the basis of such comprehen- 
sive planning and the role of all the agencies involved in it 
that responsibilities of each of them can be correctly assessed, 


To the bearing of this question on administration and organisa- 
tion we will return in a later chapter. 


Shortcomings in the Agricultural Programme 


What I have said above is not an attempt to show that the 
community development programme’s achievements in the 
field of agriculture have been as good and effective as they 
could have been. The Reports of the Programme Evalution 
Organisation, of the Balwantrai Mehta Team and the U.N. 


Evaluation Mission had pointed out several defects and 
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shortcomings in the agricultural programme and in its im- 
plementation. Some were due to technical imperfection, others 
to lack of skill in the Extension workers, others to administrative 
weaknesses and lack of co-ordination among the different 
agencies that have to work together and still others due to 
a wrong approach to the problem of agricultural improvement. 
I will not go into all these here, but confine my attention to 
the major ones. 

The U.N. Evaluation Mission had made an important 
point in stressing the need for making the maximum invest- 
ment for protecting the soil from destruction and building 
up its productive capacity. To this sufficient attention has not 
been given so far. Comparatively more investment has been 
made in roads, wells, schools, paving of village streets, etc. 
Conditions have to be created which will be favourable for 
private investment on land improvement. Doubts and un- 
certainties regarding rights in land and liabilities arising 
from it connected with the Land Reforms, betterment levy, 
and other similar policies have to be removed, without affect- 
ing, however, the requirements of social justice, which, as we 
have seen, is equally important for the reconstruction of agri- 
culture. When dealing with co-operation in a later chapter, we 
will have occasion to see why in our situation, indeed in 
the situation of all developing countries, we can and have to 
depend more on the pooling of resources of the hundreds 
of thousands of small farmers, through the promotion of 
co-operation and thrift, for capital investment in land im- 
provement than on individual private investment. We have 
to place great reliance on community effort for building up 
the fertility of the soil. The community approach can and 
should be applied on as large a scale as possible in programmes 
of soil conservation, consolidation of holdings, improvement 
of drainage, fodder cultivation and fuel plantation. The last 
will save the much-needed cowdung for manure. 

Fullest utilisation and to the best purpose of the irrigation 
the completion of minor and major 
hieved. This has been partly due-tolack~ 
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Janning of the projects and the planning® - 
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projects has not been ac 
of co-ordination in the p 
at the local level and part 
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to preparing in advance the local community for using the 
irrigation water when it became available. Sometimes diffi- 
culties over the rate of water cess to be charged have stood in 
the way of the full utilisation of the irrigation potential of the 
projects. The maximum benefit that can be obtained from 
irrigation by the judicious use of water and combining it with 
other improved practices, like use of good seeds, fertilizers, 
proper rotation of crops, etc. has been obtained on an insigni- 
ficant scale. Wastage and excessive use of water causing water- 
logging have occurred. These are examples of technical im- 
perfection, bad planning and inadequate ‘Extension’ work. 
Progress in the field of small irrigation works which can be 
easily constructed through self-help efforts and maintained by 
the community itself has been inadequate. A special drive should 
have been taken up for the construction of these and more so 
for the restoration and repairs of the very large number of 
these that exist in several parts of the country but have been 
allowed to become unserviceable, due to the communities’ 
neglect. Here is a specially important field for community 
development which will emphasise community self-help and 
its obligation to maintain the community assets. It will also 
provide scope for utilising the idle manpower. As we have 
seen, one important cause of the poverty of the developing 
countries is that their manpower is inadequately utilised 
and it has to be the special responsibility of the community 
development programme to remedy this situation. In this 
field industries have a role to play, but intensification of agri- 
culture has an equally if not a more important role. The U.N. 
Evaluation Mission had rightly expressed the view that ‘the 
community development programme should stress every aspect 
of agricultural intensification.’ For achieving this end we must 
increase considerably our effort for making land improve- 
ment, for the fullest utilisation of all irrigation potential 
created by all classes of irrigation works, for extending double 
and triple cropping wherever possible, for extending fruit, 
fodder and vegetable cultivation, introducing modern animal 
husbandry practices, and for growing industrial crops. 
Although the failure to utilise fully and to maximum 
advantage the irrigation potential already created or that 
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could be created has persisted all these years, it has to be 
said to the credit of the community development organisa- 
tion that this matter has received their continuous attention. 
A Working Group which was set up by the Ministry of Com- 
munity Development to devise criteria for the classification 
of blocks with a view to facilitating the undertaking of appro- 
priate intensive programmes in the field of agricultural pro- 
duction, and reported in 1964, emphasised the key role of 
irrigation. Effort was made to use the Panchayati Raj 
institutions to mobilise the beneficiaries for constructing 
field channels. Most of the State Governments were persuaded 
to give legislative sanction for enforcing this obligation of the 
beneficiaries. A survey was undertaken of the extent of 
under-utilisation of irrigation facilities and the reasons for 
it and the States were asked to take corrective measures. 
About the developing role of the Panchayati Raj institutions 
more would be said in the chapter on Community Develop- 
ment and Local Government. 

The U. N. Evaluation Mission came to the finding that 
‘the gencral agricultural improvement plans sent out in 
outline form by the Central Government has, on the whole, 
been adopted by the blocks without sufficient testing to ensure 
that it was suitable to local conditions. The essential problem 
of a given village may thus often be neglected’. I think it 
may not be incorrect to say that, by and large, any clear idea 
of a general agricultural improvement plan has hardly taken 
shape in the blocks; what the staff have been working upon 
is a number of items of work, generally not inter-related to 
one another nor to the essential problems of individual villages 
or areas. In instructions given from above and in decisions of 
conferences, importance has always been attached to preparing 
production plans for every village and even for every single 
family. This has not even been attempted on any appreciable 
scale, much less attended with any success. Admittedly, this is 
a difficult task and requires much more experience than the 
staff had in the early years of the programme. But it is an 
important task to which serious attention needed to be given. 

Perhaps it is still largely true that there has not been much 
improvement over the position that obtained in the early 
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years of the programmes. The U. N. Evaluation Mission 
had suggested three stages of development in village plan- 
ning; the first, preparation of village plans for land improve- 
ment we have already considered; the second, preparation of 


the village land-development plan; and third, the preparation . 


of plans for individual families and farms. This I think would 
be a good practical approach which would meet the immediate 
urgent need of increasing agricultural production and also 
keep in view the ultimate goal of diversification of agriculture, 
relating it to promotion of the welfare of the village people and 
the conversion of agriculture to a commercial enterprise from 
its present state of a subsistence occupation. ‘ 


Seven Important Changes for Increasing Agricultural Production 


Basically agricultural production can increase only through 
the application of scientific methods in place of the traditional 
methods. Experts advise that the seven important changes 
that can be applied on an increasing scale to give consider- 
able increase in productivity are, improved seeds, fertilizers, 
plant protection measures, improved implements, soil and 
water conservation, livestock improvement and farm manage- 
ment. Except the last item, all the others have been taken up 
in the blocks but not always systematically and rarely in a 
co-ordinated and well-planned manner to produce the maxi- 
mum results. To this attention should now be given. A good 
system has to be developed for seed multiplication, distri- 
bution, inspection and certification. State and co-operative 
seed farms should produce the nuclear seeds, These should 
be multiplied by certified seed growers under expert guidance. 


Their storage and distribution should be take 


: n up by co- 
operative seed stores, 


There should be proper inspection of 
seeds to ensure quality, purity and proper storage. Individual 
farmers have to be taught how to store seeds and treat them 
for control of seed-borne diseases. The State has to take the 
responsibility for adequate supply of fertilizers. Its production 
in the country has to increase and its import, even expending 
foreign exchange, will be justified to the extent that the use 
of more fertilizers will increase food production and save 
foreign exchange spent otherwise on food imports, It has been 
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years of the programmes. The U. N. Evaluation Mission 
had suggested three stages of development in village plan- 
ning; the first, preparation of village plans for land improve- 
ment we have already considered; the second, preparation of 
the village land-development plan; and third, the preparation . 
of plans for individual families and farms. This I think would 
be a good practical approach which would meet the immediate 
urgent need of increasing agricultural production and also 
keep in view the ultimate goal of diversification of agriculture, 
relating it to promotion of the welfare of the village people and 
the conversion of agriculture to a commercial enterprise from 
its present state of a subsistence occupation. b 


Seven Important Changes for Increasing Agricultural Production 


Basically agricultural production can increase only through 
the application of scientific methods in place of the traditional 
methods. Experts advise that the seven important changes 
that can be applied on an increasing scale to give consider- 
able increase in productivity are, improved seeds, fertilizers, 
plant protection measures, improved implements, soil and 
water conservation, livestock improvement and farm manage- 
ment. Except the last item, all the others have been taken up 
in the blocks but not always systematically and rarely in a 
co-ordinated and well-planned manner to produce the maxi- 
mum results. To this attention should now be given. A good 
system has to be developed for seed multiplication, distri- 
bution, inspection and certification. State and co-operative 
seed farms should produce the nuclear seeds. These should 
be multiplied by certified seed growers under expert guidance. 
Their storage and distribution should be taken up by co- 
operative seed stores. There should be proper inspection of 
seeds to ensure quality, purity and proper storage. Individual 
farmers have to be taught how to store seeds and treat them 
for control of seed-borne diseases. The State has to take the 
responsibility for adequate supply of fertilizers. Its production 
in the country has to increase and its import, even expending 
foreign exchange, will be justified to the extent that the use 
of more fertilizers will increase food production and save 
foreign exchange spent otherwise on food imports. It has been 
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out the value of using fertilizers 
nditions for their advantageous 
as assured irrigation. Recom- 


mendations about their use should be based on expert know- 
ledge backed by adequate knowledge of soil conditions, 
crop rotation, prevailing prices of different agricultural 
products, This is not always the case and the farmers have not 
therefore obtained the maximum economic benefit from the 
additional investment on fertilizers. The use of improved 
seeds and proper irrigation practice in conjunction with the 
use of fertilizers heighten the benefit from these practices 
taken up separately. The result is still further improved and 


the risk of loss from crop diseases avoided when crop protec- 


tion measures are also taken. Improved implements not only 
save labour but make possible efficient and timely farming 
operations. In the busy agricultural season labour becomes 
expensive because of the seasonal shortage and so some better 
cultural practices become either impossible or uneconomic 
without the use of improved implements. Here again the 
recommendation must be based on expert knowledge and 
study of the local conditions. A great deal of experimentation 
and research is needed in this field. We have already seen 
the importance and advantages of water and soil conservation 
measures and also of livestock improvement. 

Farm management has not yet-been taken up in our pro- 
gramme. It ‘is that branch of agricultural economics that 
is connected with physical and economic effects of changes 
in a farmer’s practices. It deals with the effects of changes in 
the use of land, water, labour and capital.’ ‘One aim of farm 
management is to develop a new or alternate plan for a farm 
that will increase production by making increased use of 
existing resources plus such additional resources as may be 
available, in the optimum combination for economic sustained 
production at a higher level. The new plan would indicate 
the expected level of production, additional investment re- 
quired and the return on the investment. The new production 
plan could then be used as a basis for credit. This branch 
of agricultural service has yet to be developed fully in our 
country and Colleges of Agriculture should start serious work 
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onitnow. According to the recommendations of the U.N. 
Evaluation Mission the development should come in the 
third stage of our agricultural development. Without attain- 
ing this stage of development agriculture cannot move from 
the stage of a subsistence occupation into the stage of a 
commercial enterprise. $ 

For the co-ordinated and systematic promotion of the prac- 
tices mentioned above and their adoption on a large scale 
and in a sustained manner there has to be good planning and 
resources of different kinds have to be made available to the 
farmers. These are supplies of nuclear improved seeds and 
fertilizers, credit, and technical assistance. Experimentation 
and research has to be undertaken on a large scale and so also 
agricultural education to produce the large number of experts 
and specialists required. For some of these, forward planning 
at the State and National level becomes necessary. The co- 
operative movement has to be greatly expanded and invigo- 
rated. The efficiency of the administrative machinery has to 
be greatly stepped up., In all these matters considerable 
weakness has continued to exist throughout the operation 
of this programme. The Annual Conference on Community 
Development of 1963 had found various gaps and weaknesses 
in the implementation of this programme, such as, use of 


claborate proformas, perfunctory fixation of targets, lack 


of systematic follow-up of the agreed targets, inadequate 


technical support. A Study Team was set up by the Ministry 
of Food & Agriculture in 1964 to 

finding was that village plans prepared were in the nature of 
mere mathematical exercises, that little attention was paid 
to demonstrations in cultivators’ fields which provide vital 
information for the preparation of village production plans. 
In the opinion of the Team the corner-stone of village planning 
should be the building up of the plans around progressive 
farmers, laying of proper demonstrations, and adequate 
technical support from higher level agricultural staf. The 
subject was again discussed in the Annual Conference of 1964 
and a more practical approach to the task was decided upon 
one which recognised that the concept of village production 
planning can be applied and developed only step by step, 


examine the matter, Its ` 


Adis 
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by involving in the beginning only the progressive farmers and 
making them the focus of the plan, organising demonstra- 
tions in their fields, and training them and bringing within 
the scope of the plan more and more improved practices 
gradually. Tt is still too early to say how successful in practice 
this new approach has been. What is worthy of note is the 
perseverance with which this important programme of commu- 
nity development has continued to receive attention. 

I should say in conclusion that most of the observations that 
I have made in the foregoing paragraphs, relating to short- 
comings in our agricultural programme, being generalisations 
do not apply equally to al] parts of the country nor equally 
throughout the period that the programme has been in opera- 
tion. For example, Land Reforms have progressed well 
and without creating other problems in a few States; soil 
conservation measures have been practised with great enthusi- 
asm and success in certain parts of the country and much idle 
manpower most fruitfully utilised in this manner; irrigation 
potential has been better utilised in recent years. It also 
needs to be mentioned that the community development ap- 
proach and Extension work have often been hampered be- 
cause of administrative, organisational and technical failures, 
failure to maintain adequate and timely supply of improved 
seeds and fertilizers, provide irrigation water, solve the techni- 
cal problems. These failures have been at higher levels and 


not at the local level. 


Village Production Plans 

There is also need for the preparation of good village produc- 
tion plans, as we have already seen. Shri V.T. Krishnamachari, 
Deputy Chairman, Planning Commission, had been empha- 
sising this from the very beginning of the community deve- 
lopment programme. He dealt with this topic at some length 
in his address to the Annual Conference on Community 
Development held at Mysore in July 1959. I can do no better 
than reproduce a gist of it here. The first stage has to be 
the preparation of the district and block plans by co-ordinat- 
ing the activities planned under (i) the ‘schematic budget’ of 
the blocks; (ii) the programme of the different Development. 
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Departments of the State Government, such as Agriculture, 
Animal Husbandry, Co-operation; (iii) Programmes of minor 
irrigation included in the G.M.F., agriculture and revenue 
department plans and (iv) programmes of the Panchayats 
and local authorities. The block plans should show the pro- 
gramme in each village arranged according to V.L.W. circles, 

The second stage should be to initiate discussions in every 
village on the basis of these village plans. The block-level 
officers should start these discussions; They should be joined 
by representatives of the panchayats, co-operatives, by pro- 
gressive farmers and local leaders. The aim should be to draw 
in as many people into these discussions as possible, to make 
them planning-minded to carry out their part of the plan. 
These discussions have to be carried on by the V.L.W. 

The production plan will consist of two parts. First, the 
programmes in the village included in the block programmes 
for which funds are allocated, and the second, the programme 
prepared locally at the village level consisting of items like 
digging of field channels for utilising irrigation, maintenance 
of bunds and field channels, tanks and wells, multiplication 
storage and distribution of seeds, fertilizers etc. The respon- 
sibilities which panchayats and co-operatives will have 
to shoulder should be made clear and accepted by them, so 
also the assistance they must get from the block officers and 
the V.L.W. and the higher level local authorities and Co- 
operative Unions and Banks. 

_ The production plan is thus a continuing programme link- 
Ing up the block programmes with the local programmes 
prepared by the villagers themselves, Their success will depend 
on the efficient organisation of supplies and services and the 
assistance given by way of technical advice to the villagers, 


The latter will be the responsibility of the block staff. The 
former will be th ibili 


with the people and their organisations. It will not be easy 
to develop this technique and experience of planning. It re- 
quires the marrying of planning from above and planning 
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e’s efforts and of national goals 


ment’s efforts with the peopl 
with local goals. 

But finally I should ad 
of village planning should n 
collecting a mass of data on e 


da few words of caution. The process 
ot be allowed to become one of 
laborate proformas and question- 
naires which vex and confuse the villagers. It should not 
also become a catalogue of villagers’ demands based on 
over-ambitious targets which they believe they will, or are 
told they should achieve. There should be a realistic matching 
of planned targets and supplies likely to be made available. 
There must be emphasis on using and raising local resources 
and on self-reliance. Village planning done the wrong way can 
Create expectations in the villagers which cannot be fulfilled 
and therefore recoil adversely on the Extension-work. The 
dangers, I have pointed out are real, for, the mistakes have 


been made in many places. 
Above all the quality of the Extension work of our workers 
is the best method to improve 


Should improve. That ; 
agricultural production. In the opinion of the Agricultural 
Production Team sponsored by. the Ford Foundation, 
Extension programmes can be improved by focusing them 
More directly upon local conditions, upon village production 
Problems and production potentials, and by having village 
farmers participate more actively in programme determina- 
tion including setting the priority order of programme 
action, This process in itself leads to mental growth and 
development of leadership in village people.’ In the ultimate 
analysis what is required is more intensive and better action 
on two fronts, on the Extension front and on the organisational 
front; the first to motivate, educate and make the farmer act 
and the second to help him with supplies, credit and technical 
know-how. The workers have to be better skilled in following 


the Extensi hould have faith in these and should 
xtension methods, shou enl be Eee 4 


keenly follow them. And this approach ld | 
by the proper organisation and efficient functioning of the 
That our organisa- 


Supply line, of seeds, fertilizers, credit etc. — 
tional efficiency has to remain somewhat poor 


continued 2 
Cannot be disputed. partly due to inadequacy 


This has been 
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of staff, but more because of inexperience, lethargy and unme- 
thodical work. I have never believed that by having more 
agricultural staff at the block or District level or Gram Sevaks 
at the village level things will materially improve. On the 
contrary, there is in this way of thinking the danger that the 
vital role of Extension in the promotion of agricultural improve- 
ment may recede to the background and the executive role of 
Government come to the forefront. That will be very detri- 
mental to the community development programme. We shall 
see in a later chapter how the effort of the official agency is 
sought to be supplemented by that of the agencies of the peo- 
ple, as it should be in a community development programme. 
There was, however, some case for strengthening the technical 
staff at the District level by providing specialists in those 
fields of work which may be specially important in any area, 
€.g. crop protection, soil chemistry, agricultural engineering. 
The changes made in the staffing pattern as the programme 
progressed and weaknesses were revealed have been men- 
tioned later. 

Despite all the importance that should be attached to village 
production plans and was attached to it by the principal 
architects of the community development programme in 
its early stages, village production plans have never come 
to be prepared and implemented successfully and on any large 
scale in any part of the country, 

We have said enough to show what should and what 
cannot be the responsibility of the commu 
programme and its workers in 
ment and securing increase 


nity development 
promoting agricultural develop- 


in food production, Whatever 
may be the emphasis that has to be given to food production, 


the community development programme has to remain a 
multipurpose programme, and can remain so without detriment 
to food production; in fact it is in the interest of food produc- 
tion that the community development Programme should 
remain a multipurpose programme. 


The national emergency of increasing substantially and 


duction of the country has continued 
and with the inflationary pressure also 
y development is becoming responsible 
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more and more for the execution of quick yielding schemes 
and particularly for increasing food production. In the paper 
produced by the Ministry of Food and Agriculture entitled 
“Approach to the Fourth Five Year Plan on Community 
Development and Panchayati Raj and Co-operation”, it 
has been said : “the principal test to be met by the Community 
Development movement would continue to be its practical 
effectiveness as an Agricultural Extension Agency and its 
ability to mobilise the largest possible local effort for increasing 
agricultural production. To give effect to this, certain steps 
have already been taken. The provision for agriculture 
within the schematic budget has been increased. The village- 
level workers have also been assigned only one set of duties, 
viz. those pertaining to agricultural extension, supplies and 
demonstrations and assistance to co-operation and Panchayats 
in drawing up and implementing village production plans. 
Funds provided for agriculture in C.D. areas are to be utilised 
for schemes benefiting large numbers of persons jointly, 
including specially excavation and maintenance of field chan- 
nels, village tanks and soil conservation. Responsibility for 
dry farming programmes would be specifically with the C.D. 
Agency. Efforts are being made to secure more effective 
co-ordination within each district and block, between agricul- 
ture, co-operation, irrigation and C.D. agencies.” 

There has also been some re-orientation of programmes of 
tural production which was set out exhaustively in a 
published in November 1965 by the Department of 
Agriculture, Ministry of Food & Agriculture, Government of 
India. I can only deal with this very briefly here. The 
Government of India had asked State Governments in 
September 1965 to undertake an Emergency Food Produc- 
tion Drive. The special measures that were proposed were : 
(i) introduction of additional crops in a few selected irrigated 
areas; (ii) cultivation of subsidiary root crops; (iii) bringing 
under cultivation more lands falling under the command 
areas of irrigation projects of which the full potential was 
not being used ; (iv) cultivation of vegetables in urban and 
suburban areas ; (v) preparation of farm manure in compost 
pits on well-planned basis ; and (vi) mobilisation of electric 


agricul 
paper 
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and diesel pumps for using flow and surface water by means 
of lift irrigation. 

Following this move special steps were taken to maximise 
the utilisation of irrigation water for growing two or more 
crops where only one grew before. Higher inputs in the form 
of improved seeds, chemical fertilizers, pesticides and agricul- 
tural machinery supported by irrigation and agricultural 
credit was to be at the core of the new strategy for increasing 
agricultural production. The targets of these inputs were 
substantially raised and detailed plans for their achievement 
worked out. The activities of the National Seeds Corporation 
relating to the production and supply of quality seeds of 
hybrid jowar, bajra and maize have been expanded. The 
Central Government is taking larger and more direct responsi- 
bility for the implementation of schemes for production of 
breeders’ seed and part of foundation stock. The adoption of 
improved cultural practices and such implements as contribute 
to speed and efficiency of production is to be emphasised. 
Government will help by making arrangements for long-term 
loans to buy farm implements and machinery and for manu- 
facture of these within the country. An Agro-Industries 
Corporation is being established. The foreign exchange that 
will be essentially needed for such purposes as fertilizers, 
pesticides, drilling rigs and for the basic raw materials and 
plant and machinery necessary for their manufacture will be 
provided. About measures taken to improve the easy availa- 
bility of credit for agricultural development, mention is made 
in a later chapter. 

To keep pace with the new approach to intensify agricultural 
production, programmes of agricultural research, education, 
training and extension are being given a new orientation. All 
agricultural research work has been centralised under the 
control of the Indian Council of Agricultural Research 
the development activities previously under its char, 
been transferred to the Ministry. Co-ordinated research 
dealing with all problems of each aspect is being taken up. 
The new Agricultural Universities organised on the pattern 
of Land Grant Colleges of the U.S.A. are undertaking combined 
functions of research, education and extension and their 


and 
ge have 
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activities are being strengthened. Special programmes are 
being organised for improving the technical competence of the 
Gram Sevaks on whom so much reliance is being placed for 
the promotion of scientific agriculture among farmers. Pro- 
grammes for demonstrations are being intensified and special 
training courses for farmers and farmers’ sons being organised. 
Taking advantage of the Freedom from Hunger Campaign 
under F.A.O. an endeavour is being made to organise various 
kinds of food production activities by young people, students, 
women and voluntary workers. 

It will be noticed that hardly any of these measures are new 
in the sense that they had not figured before in the agricultural 
programmes under community development. That they are 
reiterated with greater emphasis in what is called a re-orienta- 
tion of programmes of agricultural production only proves the 
validity of the application of the approach of Community 
Development and Extension education to the problem of 
increasing agricultural production. 

One policy decision newly taken and 
is to fix prices of agricultural commo 
remunerative basis that will provide due incentive to farmers 
to produce more. For this purpose a high level Agricultural 
Price Commission has been set up and arrangements for pur- 
chasing the grain from the farmer have been made by State and 
Central Governments. A Food Corporation has been set up. 

In another respect too a new shift in policy is taking place, 
that of changing the concept of irrigation for protection from 
drought to irrigation for intensive production. The manage- 
ment and distribution of irrigation water by the governmental 
authorities and its utilisation by the farmers should have the 
latter objective in view. Studies of water resources, surface 
and subsoil, and of water plans are to be undertaken in the 
Fourth Plan and irrigation will be sought to be developed in 
future on a co-ordinated basis so that major, medium and 
minor irrigation schemes all fit into an overall plan and the 
total water and land resources are used to the best advantage. 
Such co-ordination and overall planning will increase the 
responsibilities of the community development programme 


and its workers. 
7 


of a major significance 
dities on a sufficiently 
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The paper of the Ministry of Food & Agriculture setting out 
the re-orientation of programmes of agricultural production 
from which I have taken much of the information given in 
the foregoing paragraphs states at the end : “During the last 
three Development Plans, India has been able to build up a 
national extension organisation as a major potential agency 
for a nation-wide programme of agricultural production.” 
The recognition of this fact, coming as it does from the Ministry 
of Food & Agriculture, I hope will set at rest a controversy 
that had continued for many years, although not always 
appearing on the surface, that the National Extension Service 
built up in conjunction with community development was 
not proving and was not likely to prove as useful for agri- 
cultural extension work as the needs of the country demanded. 
Rightly has the conclusion now been reached that it has been 
“the lack of inputs and the gulf between scientific techniques 
and farm practices that have been responsible for the retarded 
progress during the three Plans.” “It is therefore imperative 
that the inputs should be supplied and the existing network 
of extension administration should be used for putting the 
message of new techniques into practice.” Here we find again 
that community development must have faith and reliance 
on science and technology. 

The community development programme from the very 
beginning had attached importance to the development of 
subsidiary foods like fruits, vegetables, poultry, fish, piggeries, 
milk etc., both for improving the nutritional levels of the food 
in the country as well as for improving the economic condition 
of the rural people. The development of poultry, sheep, 
fisheries and piggeries was also to benefit the landless and 
backward classes. Animal Husbandry was treated as an 
integral part of agricultural improvement. 

In the reorientation of the programmes of agricultural 
production these subsidiary programmes will continue to 
receive considerable attention and the approach of intensive 
development by the _application of adequate inputs and 
scientific methods, as in the case of agriculture, will be ex- 
tended to them also. A number of Intensive Cattle Develop- 


ment Projects will be taken up in the different States, involving 
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controlled breeding, improved feeding, disease control, 
better management and production incentives through rural 
dairy extension services. Other supporting programmes will 
also be taken up, such as, development of feeds and fodder 
resources, promotion of milk producers” co-operatives, adoption 
of mixed farming practices, providing credit facilities to cattle 
owners. Similarly, intensive poultry development programmes 
will be taken up on a larger scale. 

The reorientation of the programmes of agricultural pro- 
duction, briefly described in the preceding paragraphs, 
should not only help in correcting the misconception, wherever 
it has existed, of the role of community development and 
the National Extension Service in the improvement of agri- 
culture but it should also help community development and 
the National Extension Service to make fuller contribution to 
the improvement of agriculture. We have only to hope 
that the more vigorous programming and extended assistance 
from the Central Government will give an impetus to the 
spirit of community development and not submerge it. The 
authors of the new policy and approach certainly intend 


the first to happen. 


Place of Targets in a Programme of Community Development 

I may at this stage say something on the place of ‘targets’ 
in a programme of community development. It is an issue 
that has often raised a controversy. Inaugurating the first De- 
velopment Commissioners’ Conference on community projects 
in May 1952 (this was before the Pilot Projects of 1952 
actually began) Prime Minister Nehru said : “This kind of 
project will succeed or fail in the measure that you achieve 
results within stated periods. There is of course a certain 
amount of vagueness when you approach the people. But 
apart from that vagueness, there must be precision, within 
this time I have got to do this. That target must be conti- 
nually before you. And if you do not reach it, well, you fail in 
that measure.’ The block staff have often complained that 
targets of achievement are fixed by the higher officers without 
Consulting them, that they are many @ time unrealistic and 
Over-ambitious, are forced down on the lower officers and 
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failure to achieve them brings them discredit and the dis- 
pleasure of their superior officers. Such complaints had been so 
persistent and widespread in the early stages that they could 
not be without some truth. The emphasis on targets was the 


result of the emphasis in the early stages on the programme of 


village amenities and on the intensive development of the area 
and the influence of the Five-Year Planning on the community 
development programme. While the imposition of targets on the 
people and the block staff or the formulation of unrealistic 
targets would be wrong, targets are a convenient and perhaps 
the only way of setting a goal of achievement and a method 
of assessing results. To be realistic and useful they must be 
fixed after taking into account various considerations, the 
needs of the people, the possibilities of the area, the people’s 
response, existing and what can be reasonably developed, the 
available resources, the strength and experience of the staff. 
The views of all those who have to work for the realisation 
of the targets must be given due weight. A balance has to be 
struck between pessimism and too much optimism, for failure 
to achieve over-ambitious targets has a depressing effect, just 
as fulfilment of very low targets when more could have been 
done creates no enthusiasm. In the zeal for achieving the 
targets the objectives and methods of community develop- 
ment should never be sacrificed. In judging the performance 
of the staff how they have worked as community development 
workers must also be seen and not only what targets they have 
realised. The imposition of targets on the staff is no corrective 
for inefficient and lazy staff or for a situation where the 
superior officers have no trust in their subordinates. 


Industrial Development—Cottage and Small-Scale Industries 

I go back now to the multipurpose character which commu- 
nity development programmes have to possess and having dealt 
with the place of agricultural development will now deal 
with that of industrial development. We have seen that these 
must go together in the national planning of developing 
countries. The community development programme is spe- 
cially suited for promoting the development of agriculture 
so essential for industrial development. But it is also specially 
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suitable for promoting the development of cottage and small- 
scale industries. Their importance lies in the fact that they 
can more easily surmount the basic difficulties which backward 
economies have to face in the process of industrialisation. 
These are scarcity of capital and low rate of saving, small 
domestic market, lack of knowledge and enterprise which 
produce leaders of industry, unemployment and under- 
pronounced in the rural areas, which 
rules out the possibility of machine and factory production on 
a large scale as this will create technological unemployment, 


apart from the difficulties of capital and skill and small 


domestic market. This situation of a stagnant economy, 
ic progress, points 


with little desire in the people for economi: 
to the need for advancing by slow stages from a primitive 
rural economy to modern industrial economy. In this lies 
the place and value of cottage industries. It can make plentiful 
use of the abundant supply of labour without requiring too 
much of capital which ïs in short supply. It does not need 
much technical or business skill nor enterprise. It can produce 
for the small local market, suiting its products to the needs 
of each market. It can employ farmers in part-time operations 
and in non-agricultural seasons and with their income thus 
increased they can themselves be the consumers. Thus can 
be built up gradually a large domestic market for factory 
goods to help the process of industrialisation on a national 
scale. 

The choice of cottage and village industries taken up for 
in any area must be justified on the grounds 
should follow techniques which show some 
techniques. The policy in this 


field should not run counter to the objective of making a 
general progress all along the line which both national plan- 
ning and community development aim at. The U.N. Mission 
had cited instances of departure from this objective, of too 
much emphasis on Khadi, oil pressing by small and unimproved 
oil presses which waste oil, of hand pounding of rice, when 
spinning mills, hydraulic oil presses and rice mills have 
remained idle. These examples may be disputed on basis of 
facts, but the general line taken by the Mission is sound. 


employment mor 


promotion 
stated above. They 
advance over the traditional 
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In almost all the rural areas of the country there are 
traditional artisans, some related to caste. The condition of 
many, perhaps most of them, is bad and the community 
development programme has to help them. The assistance 
can be best given by improving their skill through training, 
by providing them credit through co-operatives and by 
helping them to market their products. There should be no 
effort to retain certain crafts as the monopoly of different 
castes or as their only occupation. The social change needed 
in village society requires weakening of the caste structure 
and greater occupational mobility. But we have to be careful 
that we do not add to the number of artisans of any class by 
training new hands where there is already unemployment or 
under-employment or the trade is suffering from a depression. 
The selection of persons to be given training has to be carefully 
made, of those that will settle down in the trade for which they 
will be trained. The quality of the training has to be good, 
of a practical nature that can really fit the person to join 
that trade. A period of apprenticeship with an experienced 
artisan may often be necessary or desirable. Follow-up 
assistance after the training is over will generally be necessary. 
These are the lessons we have learnt from our programme. 


Industrial Pilot Projects—Report of Study Team 


I may make a brief mention here of the industrial Pilot 
Projects started in 1956. The report of a Study Team, headed 
by Shri S. D. Misra, M. P., Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of C. D. & C., on these Pilot Projects was published 
in December 1959. It contained much useful material, a 
balanced assessment of the results achieved and lessons learnt 
and sound recommendations for the future. The pilot project 
scheme was mainly envisaged as one of co-ordinating and 
intensifying the programmes for village and small-scale 
industries sponsored by the various All-India Boards. It 
was hoped that the projects will help the development of 
a suitable pattern of industrial extension service and serve as 
guides for the industrialisation of rural areas, The objectives of 
this programme were more fully spelled out in the Development 
Commissioners’ Conference of 1957, which added an experi- 
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mental purpose to it, viz. to find possible solutions to problems 
that have come up in the field of cottage and small-scale 
industries, to study the possibilities of planning for rural 
industries. and of developing markets for the products of 


‘cottage industries locally with the participation of the people. 


In Chapter III of their report the Team had given their 
assessment of the results achieved and lessons learnt from the 
pilot projects. Their experimental purpose had hardly been 
fulfilled. Their main difficulty arose from not having been 
given any financial provision of their own. Rigidity in the 
pattern of the schemes of the All-India Boards presented 
difficulties. We cannot say that many lessons had been 
learnt from the operation of these projects which were not 
or could not have been known even otherwise. The Team 


had said that it is not so múch by the achievements of, but 


largely by its absence that the projects had highlighted the 
d co-ordination of 


need for the closest possible integration an 
rural industries programmes with the general programmes 
of village development on the one hand, and with the general 
industrialisation programme on the other. In my judgement 
there was inadequate planning of the projects, the objectives 
were not given sufficient clarity, and well-considered steps for 
the fulfilment of the objectives were not worked out. Therefore 
as experimental projects they had not borne much fruit. 
The Team had given useful recommendations for the future 
programme in Chapter IV of their report. But it cannot be 
said that these had emerged directly from the study of the 
pilot projects. I will not go into their recommendations here, 
but would advise the reader to go through the Team’s report, 
which, I have no doubt, he will find of interest and advantage. 
ion Mission had come to the finding 


The U.N. Evaluati 
that ‘The amount of grants allotted to village industries 


often seems very high, and the money used in this way is no 
longer available for land improvement or for industrial 
equipment, although these will be more useful. All the direct 
and indirect assistance granted to the Khadi enterprises seems 
very high in proportion to the total economic activity actually 
involved in the product.’ Here again, their view may be 
disputed on basis of facts if it can be so disputed, but the 
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line of argument is sound. Cottage industries have importance 
in the measure in which they can provide employment at a 
certain rate of capital investment. If for the same or lower 
capital investment in land, agriculture can employ the same 
number of additional persons or more, the case would be for 
investment in agriculture. This is a comparison that is not 
often made; the only comparison made is between capital 
requirements and employment potential of cottage industries 
and small-scale and heavy industries. For some time to come 
we have to place greater reliance on the intensification of 
agriculture for the utilisation of the surplus labour in the 
rural areas than on industries, even cottage industries. In 
neither case, to be worthwhile from the social point of view 
has the investment to be profitable enough to cover fully 
its wage costs, for the surplus labour has in any event to be 
kept alive. Often agriculture will be able to give a higher 
wage than cottage industries. The case of cottage industries 
will be stronger when it can prepare the ground far. factory 
production either by training workers or deve.wping the 
market for it. For this it is important that the technique used 
is based on modern knowledge of technology and a gradual 
but continued advance maintained in it. Here small-scale 
industries have an advantage over cottage industries. They 
should be preferred in areas where power will become available 
in the near future. 

The Balwantrai Mehta Team found that the rural industries 
Programme was the weakest spot in the programme of 
community development. It is not that this part of the prog- 
ramme had not received emphasis in high-level policy discus- 
sions. Various reasons are given for the poor success achieved, 
such as defects in policy, administrative and technical weak- 
nesses, inadequate resources allotted for the purpose, unsatis- 
factory training given to the artisans, unfair competition 
of factory-made goods, marketing difficulties and the weakness 
of the marketing organisation, insufficient application of the 
co-operative approach to the problem etc. But it seems to me 
that the inherent difficulties of the situation have not been 
fully considered in preparing the programme for the different 
areas of the country. I have attempted to put down some of 
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the considerations that are important. Perhaps we have been 
going too much by pre-conceived notions regarding the 
importance of certain village industries and expecting too 
much from them. There has been inadequate attempt to see 
the problem of the village economy and village development 
as a whole and to assign to agricultural development and 
development of village and small-scale industries a co-ordi- 
nated place in village development. Agreeing with this view 
some find the reason for this in the division of responsibility 
for the promotion of village industries, crafts and small- 
scale industries among a number of authorities, the Khadi 
and Village Industries Commission, the other Boards, the 
State and Central Governments. The Balwantrai Mehta Team 
had said in their report that there was lack of co-ordination 


among these authorities. 


Co-ordination of Agricultural and Industrial Development 
in Rural Areas 


It is my conviction that this question of co-ordinating the 
agricultural and industrial development in the rural areas 
is of the utmost importance and this is a field in which the 
community development programme can and should make 
a valuable contribution. It is able to see the problem of rural 
development as a whole, believes in a multipurpose approach 
and includes the idea of area development. We have seen the 
close interdependence of agricultural and industrial develop- 
ment; the cause of the one cannot be advanced at the cost 
of the other. I am not sure that we have not been over-empha- 
sising or at least showing over-anxiety for agricultural impro- 
vement without emphasising at the same time adequately 
enough the need for development of industries in the rural 
areas. The attainment of self-sufficiency in food production is 
not an end in itself; what is required is a balanced economy of 
increasing prosperity and rising standard of living for the 
masses. This is not to argue that the maximum increase in 
food production is not important or even vital in the present 
economic situation of the country or to dispute that there is 
plenty of scope to do so, but only to emphasise that it is 
equally important to promote industries in the rural areas. 
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All are agreed that further concentration of industries in 
metropolitan or industrial areas is not desirable and that we 
should follow a dispersal pattern on industrialisation. It is 
not necessary to elaborate this point. I only wish to make the 
point that a vigorous implementation of the policy of dispersal 
of industries in the countryside will be necessary; it will 
face many obstacles. Here the community development 
programme will have to play its part in shaping policy, 
pressing for its effective implementation and helping at the 
block level in the planning and implementation. Support 
from policies in allied fields will be necessary, such as the 
policy of rural electrification and supplying electricity at 
subsidised cost in the early stages, if necessary, starting of 
tural industrial estates, training of rural technicians, financial 
assistance to entrepreneurs willing to start industries in rural 
areas. There will have to be a greater degree of economic 
decentralisation allied to political decentralisation which I 
have considered in a later chapter. 

The Village and Small-Scale Industries programme has 
continued to remain a difficult field in rural development 
and its progress spasmodic and halting. The community 
development organisation cannot be accused of not having 
attached adequate importance to the programme nor of not 
having given it sufficient attention. The difficulties have 
stemmed from halting policy support from above, technological 
imperfections, inadequacy of funds and lack of co-ordination 
and often even of hostility among the many agencies that were 
brought in to work in this field. On the whole the community 
development programme for village and small-scale industries 
Was conceived on sound lines at a fairly early stage. Its 
principal lines were—(i) setting up of a large number of rural 
industrial estates and workshops; (ii) organising common 
facility centres at such places; (iii) improving the training 
of artisans; (iv) increasing the supply of improved imple- 
ments and tools; and (v) strengthening of industrial co- 
operative societies. Sustained efforts have been made to 
prepare and work integrated plans of rural industrial 
development for the blocks from out of the funds in the 
schematic budget and what was allotted to the various 
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Boards and by the Central and State Governments. This 
objective could be realised to a very small extent. But 
there was no dearth of schemes of different kinds taken up 
by different agencies from time to time. Several studies 
and surveys were also undertaken of different aspects of the 
problem of rural industrial development, such as, the training 
of artisans, problems of financing and marketing, of availability 
of raw materials, technical problems etc. While progress 
in statistical terms, the number of rural industrial estates and 
workshops and common facility centres opened, village artisans 
trained, improved tools and implements supplied, credit 
given out, may not appear insignificant, the programme 
has failed to have any real impact on the economy of the rural 
people nor even to create an employment potential of any 
significance so far. The measure of support which this 
programme must have from a national plan it has not received. 
In this programme more than in any other the limitations of 
a community development programme have been clearly 
revealed, despite its inherent strength for implementing such 
programmes if the other conditions are favourable. Limita- 
tion of space prevents me from elaborating these points. In 
conclusion, it has to be emphasised that unless the programme 
of rural industrialisation progresses simultancously with the 
progress of agriculture a rising standard of living for the rural 
masses cannot be achieved. 


Education and C.D. 

I now come to the place of ‘Education’ in the programme 
of community development. This question should not be 
considered in isolation of the place of Education in national 
integration and development of developing countries. A 
national development programme, however well-conceived 
it may otherwise be, will suffer from a serious handicap if it 
would leave the population largely illiterate. To the contribu- 
tion which a large-scale drive for literacy, backed by an effort 
to mould the entire educational system of the country to 
meet the requirements of a developing economic and social 
order, can make to the national programme of developing 


countries, there is no substitute. Enough good reading material 
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must be produced and brought within the easy reach of the 
neo-literate farmers to develop the reading habit in them. 
We have already enough evidence to show that the neo- 
literate does get interested in reading if he gets suitable books. 
It opens up his mind and will create a powerful psychological 
stimulus to loosen the hold of caste and tradition on rural 
society that hampers progress. Š 

Our community development programme had from the 
start included adult literacy, but progress in this field has been 
slow, fitful and often lacking in permanence. The reason is 
that the activity has not been organised on a mass-scale, has 
not been sustained and the follow-up work has been inadequate. 
Often the work has been handled by unskilled persons and the 
support of the Education Department has been lacking. 

The other aspect of the same question is the promotion of 
universal compulsory primary education for children up to 
the age of fourteen years. Many difficulties will arise in the 
implementation of such a policy, but they have to be faced 
and overcome. Some special measures will have to be adopted 
to make it possible for the children of the poorest families to 
attend school with consequent loss of some earning for the 
family which they can ill afford. In preparing the community 
for acceptance of this policy and in smoothening difficulties in 
its implementation the community development programme 
and its workers will have an important part to play. The 
financial burden of the State can be reduced to some extent by 
the community bearing as much of it as possible. They have 
shown much interest in the education of their children and if 
tackled in the right way could do much to build the school- 
house, help the school teacher, ease the burden of the poor 
families (e.g. by contributing for the mid-day meals of their 
children), persuade the unwilling parents to send their children 
to school and so on. The panchayat as the representative 
institution of the village people should have an important role 
to play in this field. 

By having all village children educated up to the lower 
secondary stage we will no doubt be creating the demand for 
higher education from a much larger number of them, which 
cannot and should not be resisted; and if we are to avoid 
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making the problem of the educated unemployed acuter, we 
have to seriously think of reforming our educational system. 
We must have more of professional and technical education and 
less of purely academical education to produce more adminis- 


trators, doctors, engineers, agronomists, scientists, and all kinds 


of technically trained persons, as well as primary school 
teachers. The cost of such education will be comparatively 
high, but will be justified as it is essential for the development 
of the developing countries. The expenditure can be rightly 
regarded as capital investment of the same if not greater value 
as investment in tools for production. Even the education at 
the lower secondary stage can be given a technical and craft 
the village youth for technical education after- 
wards or for taking to village or small-scale industries in the 
rural area itself, This education must also prepare the village 
youth for the change in attitude that community develop- 
ment seeks to promote as a means of economic and social 
progress. To quote from the Report of the Harvard Committee 
on ‘General Education in a Free Society’ : ‘As a feeling of 
commitment and of allegiance marks the sense of heritage, so 
a tone of tough-mindedness and curiosity and a readiness for 
change marks the pragmatic attitude. . . . The true task of edu- 
cation is therefore so to reconcile the sense of pattern and 
direction deriving from heritage with the sense of experi- 
ment and innovation deriving from science that they may 
exist fruitfully together.’ 

Obviously, a better class of village school teachers is needed. 
They must be better trained and their conditions of service 
have seen earlier the important role which the 
he Community Centre has to play in village 
development. The U.N. Evaluation Mission have made what 
I consider a valuable recommendation, that study and experi- 
mentation in how schools can play their role in the economic 
and social improvement of local communities is needed in 
India. We have yet to develop what other countries call 
‘Community Schools’ and the Mission think that the concept 
of basic education could be developed into that idea. Basic 
s effectively to serve the needs of community 

Only thus will it acquire the strength it has so 


bias to prepare 


improved. We 
village school as t 


education ha 
development. 
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far lacked and fulfil its real purpose of re-integrating rural 
life and stopping the drift of talent from the villages to the 
cities which has been impoverishing the social, intellectual 
and cultural life of the rural areas. This will require that more 
educational opportunities and opportunities for rendering 
satisfying service to the rural people be provided to rural 
youth. Expansion of agricultural education has to be an im- 
portant objective of the community development pro- 
gramme, since farming is a way of life for the vast majority 
of the rural people and will remain so for many years to come. 
We have also to make determined effort to change the system 
of education for the rural areas so that the farmer’s require- 
ments figure in it more prominently than has been the case 
so far. New and expanding avenues of employment are open- 
ing up under Government, local authorities and in the field 
of self-employment and the rural youth must be fitted by 
their education to take the maximum advantage of these. 

Their education should give them the necessary academic 
attainments with a proper knowledge of the language, human- 
ities, and general science such as will give them a progressive 
outlook and an awakened mind. They will have to have good 
acquaintance with rural conditions and a good understanding 
of the rural problems; they should be able to see the opportu- 
nities of service to the rural people which our national pro- 
gramme of development and more particularly the community 
development programme are multiplying; they should have 
an understanding of the processes of democracy and demo- 
cratic planning and a sound knowledge of agriculture and 
its place in rural life. Community development must espouse 
the cause of such a kind of education for the rural people. 
Thus we see that for the success of the community develop- 
ment programme it is not only the expansion and improve- 
ment of primary education that is required, but also a mass 
drive for adult education and an overhaul, reform and vitalisa- 
tion of the entire system of general education. 

The validity and importance of much of what I have said in 
the foregoing paragraphs about the role of education in 
community development and vice versa has been recognised 
and amply demonstrated in our programme. Pains have 


—— 
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been taken by the community development organisation to 
promote adult literacy and primary education for the children, 
develop village library service, help in the production of 
suitable reading material for neo-literates and the children, 
“help the programme of mid-day meals for school children. 
An important objective that has been pursued is to brnig 
the school and the village community closer and with this 
end in view special orientation courses have been organised 
for village school teachers in Community Development and 
Panchayati Raj institutions have been increasingly involved 
in the educational programme of the blocks. Now that free 
and universal primary education has been adopted as State 
policy and is being implemented in all States the task of the 
community development programme in this regard has been 
eased, but the bigger task of overhauling, reforming and 
vitalising the entire system of genera! education has been far 


from accomplished. 


Social Education 

Educating adults about citizenship and democracy is as im- 
portant as teaching them to read and write. This may be 
regarded as the field of Social Education, though, as I have 
earlier pointed out, Social Education should not be regarded 
as a process of community development. Certain programmes 
may be called programmes of Social Education for conve- 
nience of description but which could as well be called educa- 
tional or cultural programmes. Our programme of Social 
Education has been much criticised and the role of the Social 
Education Organiser has suffered from vagueness and contro- 
th the latter theme, I deal in a subsequent chapter. 
s such as adult literacy, village library service, 
developing the role of the village school and its teacher in the 
economic and social improvement of the village communities, 
in my opinion, are more appropriately classed as educational 
programmes, They have to be closely allied to the programme 
of general education. Teaching adults about citizenship and 
democracy may in a sense be regarded as Social Education. 
This kind of education can be given to a limited extent through 
discussion groups, study camps etc. But real understanding 


versy. Wi 
Programme: 
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can come only through participating in the activities of the 
panchayats, co-operatives, youth and women organisations, 
by assuming new responsibilities, and by coming under the 
influence of the new ideas which the whole programme of 
community development propagates. In this educational 
effort all the block officers have a role to play, each educating 
the villager in his own field. It has to be an integrated approach, 
as we have seen, which team-work among the block staff must 
ensure. There can be no place for a separate programme of 
Social Education to provide the integration or designed to 
introduce the overall programme of community development 
or the concept of community development to the village people. 

The concept of Social Education has not acquired clarity 
in our programme of community development even after all 
these years of its operation. Educational programmes like 
adult literacy, village library service have sometimes been 
treated as parts of the educational programme and at other 
times as programmes of Social Education. This confusion in 
itself has done no harm to the programme of community 
development, but it does seem to me that an indirect con- 
sequence of it, and one that has been detrimental to commu- 
nity development, has been that the true field of Social 
Education, that of educating adults about citizenship and 
democracy, has not received all the emphasis and attention 
that it should have. This omission could be corrected by 
the development of Panchayati Raj; but, as we shall see in 
a later chapter, the fulfilment of this expectation is not yet 
very much in sight. If Social Education had somewhat 
fulfilled its part before Panchayati Raj came in, the latter’s 
task would have been made easier to some extent. 


Youth Activities 


Youth activities may be assigned as the responsibility of the 
Social Education Organiser, but these cannot be regarded 
as programmes of Social Education. Nevertheless, to organise 
the youth in self-satisfying and constructive work utilising 
their abundant youthful energy and dynamism, should be 
an important goal of community development. In this field 
our progress so far has been meagre and spasmodic. Our idea 
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now is to give to youth organisations a definite place in the 
scheme of community organisation described earlier. They 
should be recognised and assisted by the panchayat and in 
their turn they should help the panchayat. These organisations 
e common interest of the natural 
gain in solidarity and strength only 
through satisfying work and activities. Both in selecting their 
form of organisation and activities the youth should have 
plenty of freedom. They must be assisted by elder village 
leaders in different fields, progressive farmers, the school 
teacher, panchayat and co-operative leaders. It is important 
that the support and sympathy of the village elders and of the 
parents of those who join the youth organisations for the youth 
programme is obtained and retained. The selection of the 
activities and how their objectives are presented to elders 
and parents is important, and here the block staff have an 
important role to play. 


xperience that to appeal to the youth as 


It has been our e: 
well as the elders, youth activities must consist of partly eco- 


nomic, partly recreational and partly constructive actitvities 


of service to the community. The aim must be to create 
in the youth a progressive attitude, the habit of co-operative 


working and desire to serve the community. 

The importance of promoting youth activities ina programme 
of community development was well understood from the 
very inception of our programme and much effort was made 
towards this end. Yuvak Mandals were formed, training 
camps organised for the youth, cultural and recreational 
omoted among them and interest was sought 


activities pT n 
to be created in them for agriculture, animal husbandry, 
cottage industries etc. Youth have been encouraged and 


organised for rendering useful service to the community. 
cial training. When the 


Youth leaders have been given spe 
ne to be organised after the 


Village Volunteer Force can 
Chinese aggression of 1963, the youth programme received a 


stimulus. But somehow a youth movement as an integral 
part of the community development programme has failed 
to emerge. s for this have been that too many 


The reason: 
different kinds of activities have been taken up without their 
8 


can grow only round th 
‘youth groups. They will 
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forming into a pattern that could promote the basic objectives 
of a Youth movement. Secondly, a multiplicity of organisa- 
tions have been developed. There has been often a lack 
of consistency in pursuing economic activities combined with 
recreational activities and constructive activities of service 
to the community. 

A word may be said here about the Scheme of Village 
Volunteer Force which was launched in the wake of the 
Chinese aggression as a massive programme of mobilisation 
of the human and material resources of village India for the 
twin task of defence and development. Like many other 
similar schemes, e.g. that of training Gram Sahayaks, this 
scheme was also started with much publicity and very big 
targets. In the immediate context of the national emergency 
the scheme did perhaps create a sense of involvement in the 
defence effort in the minds of the rural people and a certain 
measure of enthusiasm too. But when the sense of emergency 
died down and the scheme was oriented more towards the 
implementation of production programmes, it is doubtful 
whether it has continued to remain a significant programme. 


Health Programme 


Health has as important a place in the programme of 
community development as education. There is much ill- 
health and preventable illness in the rural communities 
which lowers productivity. The causes are ignorance, lack 
of health consciousness, insanitary habits closely related to 
a traditional way of life, improper methods of disposal of night- 
soil and garbage, absence of protected water-supply, improper 
and inadequate diet and absence of health and medical 
services. Apart from the usual difficulty of changing people’s 
habits in matters like food and sanitation, there is in this 
ficld the added difficulty of persuading doctors to work in 
the rural areas. There is also shortage of midwives, nurses 
and health visitiors. Some effective method has to be found 
to induce doctors to serve in the rural areas, either by 
giving an adequate allowance, or providing for a period 
of compulsory service in villages as a condition of tl 


‘ 2 ` heir regis- 
tration. Difficulties of a policy nature are also encountered 
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in this field. One is the economic consideration of how much 
we can spend on what appears primarily to be a welfare 
programme not directly productive, when resources are so 

_ limited and inadequate even for more directly productive 
investment. Obviously we cannot go very far with expendi- 
ture on health improvement. Health is related to the level 
of consumption, to food, better housing etc. In a deve- 
loping economy when the rate of capital formation is low, 
consumption cannot be allowed to increase very much. Then 
there is the question of population growth. As it is, in the 
developing countries population increases at a distress- 
ingly fast rate. Improvement of health and medical facilities 
will increase the rate of that growth. This has already happened 
to a considerable extent in India. There is, therefore, very 
great need for the most vigorous propagation through effective 
means of family planning. 
The community development programme can help to 
some extent in easing these difficulties. With its emphasis on 
self-help and on using local resources it can reduce the burden 
of national expenditure. The items of the programme have 
to be wisely selected. Progress can be brought about only 
by gradual stages. A protected water-supply from properly 
constructed wells, which is largely within the capacity of the 
villagers themselves to have, can be assured for all villages. How 
to prevent contamination of the water will only be a matter 
of education which will cost nothing. Vaccination and inocu- 
lation as preventives against diseases which take a heavy 
toll of life in the rural areas can become universal through 
ducational drive of the Extension workers and the support 
The diet of the people can improve to 
some extent by eating more vegetables, milk, fish, eggs, 
fruits which they can produce themselves. Cooking methods 
admit of some change which will give more nutrition from 
the same food. To find a better method for the disposal of 
garbage and night-soil which will be cheap and within the 
means of the village people should not be difficult if more 
research into this problem is undertaken. Village girls can 
be induced to get trained as midwives and nurses. The indi- 
genous dais (midwives) can be easily trained to handle child- 
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birth cases in a hygienic way. Mothers can be easily taught 
how to keep the house and its environments clean, how to 
look after the cleanliness and health of the children. These 
are the programmes on which community development 
should concentrate. Their cumulative effect will be signi- 
ficant. 

This is not to belittle the importance of our programme 
of establishing one primary health centre with three attached 
sub-centres in each block. This programme is important and 
should be proceeded with. The public health and preventive 
aspects will have to receive greater attention than the 
medical and curative. It would be an advantage if in 
the States there is an integrated Public Health and Medical 
Service. 

The Primary Health Centres wherever they have had the 
doctor and the full complement of staff have been doing 
very good work. The difficulty of inducing enough doctors 
to work in the rural areas has persisted all these years 
despite the much larger number of medical graduates being 
turned out by our Medical Colleges in recent years. There 
has also been shortage of para-medical personnel. The 
National Malaria Eradication Programme by its remarkable 
success has brought about very great improvement in the 
health conditions of many parts of the country. In the field 
of Maternity & Child Welfare too, good progress has been 
made. Here UNICEF assistance has been of much value. 
The progress in providing protected water supply to the 
villages has not been as satisfactory as it could have been, 
and of environmental sanitation has been even less satisfactory. 
The spread of health education among the rural people, 
which should have been a primary concern of the community 
development programme, has made no significant progress. 
The Primary Health Centres have been more busy attend- 
ing to cases of illness than to public health measures, Only 
in those fields, as in malaria eradication, where there has 
been a vigorous national programme of adequate size have 
sufficient achievements been made in the public health field. 
Till recently even in the field of Family 


í Planning hardly 
any worthwhile achievements had been re 


gistered because 
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adequate support of a national programme was lacking and 
so also co-ordination between the different agencies working 
in this field. But it is in programmes of this nature where the 
rural people have to be educated to bring about a change in 
their attitudes through the method of Extension-education 
that the community development programme and. the 
National Extension Service will have the most contribution 
to make. 

Mention should be made here of the Applied Nutrition 
Programme taken up in 1962-63 with the assistance of 
UNICEF, FAO and WHO. It aimed at increasing produc- 
tion at the village level of various nutritive foods and training 
and educating the villagers in the production, preparation and 
consumption of these foods. The value of nutritive food to 
health needs no emphasis. The significance of the Applied 
Nutrition Programme to the programme of Community 
Development lies in its being based on self-help, promotion 
of local resources and co-ordinated effort in the production, 
storage and preservation and use of the protective food. The 
programme is operated through Panchayats, village schools 
and community organisations like Mahila Samitis, Youth 
Clubs etc. The programme could not make much headway 
in the Third Plan because no separate financial allocation 
could be made for it and it had to get funds from other heads 
of development like minor irrigation, horticulture, fisheries and 
poultry development. The need to develop this programme 
as a separate entity was recognised and State Govern- 
ments were requested to earmark funds, drawn from the 
relevant heads of development, for the programme. This has 
now been agreed to. The programme is being gradually 
extended. For the blocks to which the programme will be 
extended in the Fourth Plan some Central assistance will be 
given to the associate organisation and certain school-based 
activities which could not get such assistance previously. 
The review of the progress of the scheme so far has shown that 
its production component has progressed fairly well, that is the 
development of community fruit gardens, vegetable kitchen 
gardens, poultry extension centres and pisciculture. Evalua- 
tion of the scheme has brought out that there is evidence of 
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improvement in the level of nutrition education in the areas 
covered by the scheme. But there is need for fuller co-ordina- 
tion, particularly at the district level, between the various 
agencies involved in the programme and for improvement in 
operational efficiency. The programme will be considerably 
expanded in the Fourth Plan. This programme is the first 
Systematic attempt on a significant scale to establish an 
effective field service in nutrition which should work in 
conformity with the principles of community development. 
Housing improvement and sanitation are connected 
problems and must be emphasised together. Village housing 
and replanning, though important from the long-term point of 
view, cannot be given a high priority in our programme today, 
for reasons of cost and the limited resources available. 
What should be aimed at is the best results that can be 
achieved in the construction work that is already going on, 
either of Government or of the people themselves. The 
U. N. Evaluation Mission had pointed out instances of too 
many separate buildings put up by the block authorities 
with or without the contribution of the village people, when 
the different purposes could have been as well or even better 
served by a single building, resulting in considerable economy. 
Greater and better use of locally ayailable material, and 
better sanitary arrangements could also be made in these 
constructions. Village planning can be attempted when 
entire villages have to be rebuilt as a result of floods or other 


natural calamities. More thought and research in this field 
is needed. 


Women’s Programme 


One of the principles of community development formu- 
lated by the United Nations Economic & Social Council is 
that ‘greater reliance on the participation of women and 
youth in Community Projects invigorates development pro- 
grammes, establishes them on a wide basis and secures long 
range expansion.’ Much thought has been given to partici- 
pation of women in our programme but the results achieved 
so far have not been very significant. In this field more than in 
any other the difficulty of bringing about the necessary cul- 
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tural change in rural society is great. The general level of 
education among women is even lower than among men. 
The difficulty of getting women workers with the requisite 
qualifications has not yet been surmounted to any considerable 
extent. As a long-term approach to this problem the spread 
of education among women has to be given high priority 
and this the C.D. programme has been stressing. Special 
training programmes have to be organised to train village 
women to function as leaders in the many fields where women 
leaders are needed. To this topic we shall return in a later 
chapter. Women can be best approached through their 
organisations, clubs or mahila mandals. More women teachers 
should be employed in village schools. Women must be 
given special representation in the panchayats and co- 
operatives. Voluntary organisations of women should be 
encouraged to work among village women in collabora- 
tion with their own village organisations and the block 
staff, 3 

The participation of women in the village development 
programme can be achieved only through developing leader- 
ship among them and this can be done only through educating 
them by drawing them into activities in which they are 
interested or can be made interested. As in the other groups 
of the village community there are leaders among women 
also. They have to be identified and the pattern of leader- 
follower relationship studied. The programmes have to be 
carefully selected. Women’s main concern is with the family 
life and the daily activities that go on in the family; cooking, 
children’s care, cleaning of the house and its surroundings, 
washing and mending of clothes, getting water, milkingand 
looking after the cows. Their problems revolve round these 
activities, ‘These have to be studied and the womenfolk helped 
to find solutions to them. Programmes which will appeal 
to the women of the better-off may not appeal to those of 
the very poor families. The former may take to knitting, 
embroidery and production of artistic things, the latter will 
be more interested in learning skills through which they can 
add to the family income, such as tailoring, net-making, 


spinning, poultry and bee-keeping. In learning methods of 
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better cooking, better house management and care of children, 
all women can be made interested. Many of these observa- 
tions are based on the experience gathered in our C.D. Pro- 
gramme, and yet in practice mistakes continued to be made: 

The U. N. Evaluation Mission had observed that ‘in the 
planning of Social Education programmes there is at present 
a dangerous division between men’s and women’s interests in 
the village which is potentially destructive.’ It is important 
that the family is approached as a whole. This is particularly 
important for planning the women’s programme. The problems 
of family life and home management are the concern alike 
ofmen and women. To think that women should be enabled 
to earn something in their own right and keep it for themselves, 
or that they should be enabled to have some leisure for re- 
creation in their club would be alien to our social and eco- 
nomic system. 

The main difficulty that the Indian programme has faced 
is how to organise an effective programme for the village 
women through their Mahila Mandals which would be feasible, 
satisfying, economically beneficial and will promote a sense 
of community. Wide disparity in economic condition and 
in social and intellectual status of the different classes of rural 
society and the lack of community organisations embracing 
them all has contributed to the difficulty. One can expect 
that programmes like those of Applied Nutrition and Family 
Planning and the development of Panchayati Raj should help 


in creating a more favourable situation for the success of 
women’s programmes. 


Importance of full Utilisation of all Local Resources 

I come now to the third essential characteristic of a pro- 
gramme of community development, that it must aim at 
utilising fully all local resources, of manpower, material, 
talent and leadership and their fullest development, relying 
as little as possible on outside help. This follows from the 
objective of community development that it should promote 
the spirit of self-help and self-reliance in the people. In this 
lies the real strength of this programme; it uses to the best 
advantage what potential strength developing countries 
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have, and the way in which it does this helps to convert 
weakness into strength. The most important resource is the 
manpower and its fullest utilisation has to be one of the 
principal objectives. This determines, as we have seen, not 
only how the programmes are to be implemented, but often 
what programmes are to be taken up. The process of com- 
munity development works only through the willing parti- 
cipation of the people and so to get that participation they 
should be allowed to determine what they want to do, when 
they want to do it and how they want to do it. This takes 
us to the first characteristic of the community development 
programme that we have already considered, that the pro- 
gramme must correspond to the basic needs of the people. 
We have seen that in order to correspond to the basic needs 
of the people the programme has to deal with all the major 
problems of the rural people simultaneously and so it has 
to be a multipurpose programme. That was the second char- 
acteristic of the programme that we have considered. We 
see the close inter-relationship between all these three char- 
acteristics. The connecting link is the people and they are the 


central theme of community development. 
We have already seen how the unutilised manpower can 


be used by the intensification of agriculture and promotion 
of village and small-scale industries. Still there will be surplus 
manpower, particularly in certain seasons. The community 
development programme should take up useful capital- 
producing work on country roads, dams, irrigation works, 
drainage works, public buildings and the like. Capital expen- 
diture on machinery or expenditure on material which is 
not locally available or is scarce like steel or cement has to 
be avoided. The proper upkeep and use of the community 
assets thus created have to be assured. Further, the mistake 
of investing more on amenities than on productive items, like 
land improvement, must be avoided. It would be justified 
from the social point of view to spend on wages more than 
the economical value of the works, for the labour force has 
to be given a living in any case; it would be equally justified 
to pay them wages slightly lower than the full market rate. 

The U.N. Evaluation Mission had discussed the question 
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family is not only justified but the only fair way. To the poor 
man losing a day’s wages means much greater sacrifice than 


The Mission had also recommended a national labour 
Service as an all-India plan for fuller utilisation of idle man- 
power in works of national importance, 


on a pilot basis in 32 blocks situated in areas exposed to 
Pronounced seasonal unemployment and under-employment, 
Labour intensive schemes designed to assist agricultural 


areas and the schemes. In the initial stage there was difficulty 
in applying these criteria. Also time was taken in building 
up the administrative and technical capacity. The programme 
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has been gathering momentum after 1963-64. Evaluation 
has shown that the schemes taken up are really labour inten- 
sive and have helped to create valuable community assets, 
as for example, thousands of acres have been benefited by 
minor irrigation works, soil conservation, afforestation, land 
reclamation and anti-water logging measures. Wisely, a 
continuous review of the programme is being done. Some 
wrongly selected blocks have been invalidated. Fuller involve- 
ment of the Panchayati Raj institutions in the programme 
is being stressed and the funds are being placed at their 
disposal and they are being given adequate technical support 
from the rural engineering cadres and the normal depart- 
mental engineering organisations. It has been recognised 
that while the programmes of rural works can take care 
of the immediate employment needs during slack seasons, 
the long-term solution lies in increasing intensification of 
agriculture by the adoption of scientific methods and exten- 
sion of irrigation and by diversification of the rural economy. 
That this would need raising the skills of the rural people is 
recognised and in the Fourth Plan the Local Works Programme 
is being reoriented to meet this requirement. 


Self-sufficiency of the Village 

In connection with the idea of promoting self-reliance in 
the villagers a question often raised is that of the self-suffi- 
ciency of the village. Hardly any one now seriously contends 
that the village economy should be a self-contained economy. 
But what is urged by some is that the village should produce 
all the food and cloth it needs and as much as possible of the 
products of village industries needed for meeting its own 
requirements. The emphasis is more on self-reliance than on 
self-sufficiency and on fuller employment within the village 
economy. Hence is stressed the need for consuming within 
the village itself the products from its land and village 
industries, This will case the problem of marketing and 
therefore help in supporting the higher level of employment. 
This idea, however, should not be carried too far. For the 
rural improvement programme must be related to the indus- 
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trial development of the country as a whole under the Five- 
Year Plans, for reasons we have already seen. 

The U.N. Evaluation Mission had cited instances from 
their observation of the use of expensive material brought 
from outside when some other locally available material 
could have been used. Adequate attention has not always been 
given to this matter by the block organisation. Using expen- 
sive imported material, such as cement and steel instead of 
local material like lime and tiles, is often easier, has impressed 
the villagers and the inspecting officers better and helped 
in spending the budget grants faster, a criterion by which 
the performance of the block staff has sometimes been judged. 
To use local material has often required the reviving of a 
craft, such as of tile-making or lime-burning, or the training 


of some village people in a new skill. But this is precisely what _ 


the community development programme must be on the 
lookout for. This is what would add to the strength of the 
community, create more employment and more self-reliance. 

There has been considerable criticism that the community 
development programme has been making the people more 
dependent on Government. To support this viewpoint it is 
pointed out that even after the operation of blocks for several 
years the people are not becoming ready to take up new works 
and activities on their own initiative, that they ask for more 
assistance from Government and not less, that they are not 
willing to contribute a larger share of the costs of works than 
they did in the beginning and that on the whole there is now 
more dissatisfaction in the people with what Government is 
doing for them than there was before the community deve- 
lopment programme was started. 

Assuming all this to be correct, would it be right to con- 
clude that the community development programme instead of 
developing self-reliance in the people has been making them 
more dependent on Government? I think it will be a super- 
ficial view to take to come to this conclusion. While it is true 
that in the manner in which the programme is being planned 
and executed there is much scope for improvement and for 
greater adherence to the programme’s objectives and processes, 
it is futile to expect that within the short period that the 


as 
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programme has been in operation the attitude of a people, long 
accustomed to look up to Government for everything, criticis- 
ing it for every failure, could change very radically. It is but 
natural that the programme should have created in the village 
‘people more expectations and roused them to demand new 
and better opportunities for themselves. This is an achieve- 
ment and not a failure of the community development pro- 
gramme. In the situation of a developing country such 
as ours, engaged in the task of rapid development, in which 
community development has only one part to play, more 
and more initiative has to be taken by the Government 
and more and more assistance given to the people. To over- 
emphasise the people’s role and to draw from their failure to 
fulfil their role the conclusion that their self-reliance is not 


growing is to take an unrealistic view. If people have been 


induced to take to the use of improved seeds and fertilizers on a 
large scale, but the supply line and the co-operative system 
of handling and distributing the supplies within the village has 
not been organised, it is bad planning and neglect of steps 
necessary in a programme of community development, and if 
as a consequence the people continue to remain wholly depen- 
dent on the Government agency, it is not that their self- 
reliance is not growing. 

In planning activities and works that have to be jointly car- 
ried out by the people and the agencies of Government it is 
necessary that the detailed steps for executing the programme 
are worked out in participation with the people so that there 
will be a clear understanding of the implications of a decision, 
including the respective responsibilities of the Government 
and the people. Not to do this is to ask for complaints from 
the people that they were not told earlier what they had to 
do and are now unable to do it. We have still much to learn 
about this kind of planning. 

But it cannot be denied that the overall impression, most 
unbiassed and objective, that one does form of the results of 
more than a decade’s performance of the C.D. programme is 
that it has failed to promote the spirit of self-help and self- 
reliance in the rural people to any appreciable extent. It 
has also to be admitted that in designing and implementing 
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the programme adequate attention has not been paid to these 
important objectives of Community Development. The 
reasons have been many, as we have seen. Among them has 
also been the fact that our C.D. programme has been an integ- 


ral part of the Five-Year Plans and the theoretical advantages. 


of this situation have accrued to a much lesser extent than the 
practical disadvantages that it has had to face. 


C.D. must Emphasise Permanent Improvements 


This brings me to the next characteristic of a community 
development programme, that it should emphasise perma- 
nent improvements that will build up the people’s capacity 
and confidence in themselves. Self-reliance can come only 
through growing strength. If through the utilisation of idle 
manpower useful. community assets are created they should 
be maintained and full benefit obtained from their use, be 
it a school-house, a well or a seed store or a road. This puts 
the emphasis on economic improvement which enriches the 
community, on building up their organisations which ensure 
effective functioning by the community, on teaching new 
skills which make the members of the community more capable 
and on promoting a co-operative way of life which gives 
to the community greater strength than the sum total of the 
Strength of its individual members. We come back to the ob- 
jectives and processes of community development and to 
the need for bringing about permanent changes in the atti- 
tude of the people. Applied to planning of programmes, it 
requires that not only do we plan the activities and works to 
be taken up but also the follow-up action that is needed to 
obtain the permanent and ultimate results we intend to 
achieve. It is better to concentrate on a few key items in each 
field needing development and to carry on the work with 
thoroughness and long enough to consolidate the gains, That 
this has not always been done has been a weakness in our 
programme execution. New village roads have been built, 
wells have been dug, school buildings constructed, to be after- 
wards neglected or not fully used, while at the same time 
still more of this kind of programme has gone on. Improper 
and incomplete use of irrigation from new sources, construc- 
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ted sometimes at great cost, is an important and distressing 
example of a valuable initial gain not built upon and consoli- 


dated. 


C.D. must Distribute the Benefits Evenly among all Classes 

And now to deal with the last characteristic of a commu- 
nity development programme, that it should distribute the 
benefits evenly among all the classes of the community. This 
is related to the principle that the community must be ap- 
proached as a whole and to the objective of promoting the 
solidarity of the community. The Indian programme has 
been criticised for helping the better-off sections more and 
not doing enough for the poorer sections of the community. 


The U.N. Evaluation Mission thought that due attention had 
not been given to the needs of all those who form the village 


communities. As a corrective they had suggested new empha- 
sis in certain directions in future programme planning. These 
were to be in the fields of general education, adult education, 
youth activities, village housing and replanning, women’s 
programmes and health improvement. These have been 
already considered. Agricultural improvement which has 
to remain the first priority will distribute its benefits more 
widely when the requirements of social justice are met more 
fully through further measures of land reforms. When dealing 
with co-operation we will see how co-operative policy has to 
change to carry the benefit of community development to 
the poorer sections of the village community, With the intensi- 
fication of agriculture and progress of village industries the 
benefit of increased employment will be spread more widely. 
The amenities programme is for the entire community, but 
special efforts may be needed to ensure that this is indeed so. 
An intensive educational drive may be needed to persuade 
the poorest and generally the most backward families to take 
advantage of the improved medical facilities, they may have 
to be specially assisted to enable them to send their children 
to school, the community may have to be educated to allow 
the Harijans to use the village well, the community centre 
and other public places. In the distribution of loans and sub- 
sidies for productive purposes care will have to be taken to 
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see that these do not go only to the comparatively better-off, 
who are able to contact the block staff earlier, are able to 
offer better security and from whom the recovery of the loan 
may be considered easier. That all sections of the community 
should get the benefit of the loans programme should be 
given as much importance as the timely utilisation of the 
budget provision. It takes longer to prepare the poor sections 
of the community to take loans for productive use. A commu- 
nity development programme has the advantage that the 
giving-out of loans can be combined with technical assis- 
tance and supervision so that the chances of recovery of a loan 
from a poor man should be as good as from a richer man. 


Welfare of Scheduled Castes and Tribes 


Special programmes are needed for Harijans and scheduled 
tribes and these have been taken up in the Indian programme. 
This is a responsibility that has been imposed on the State by 
the Constitution. It is important that the special schemes 
taken up for the Harijans are integrated with the programme 
of the block and the Harijans treated as members of the village 
community and not separate from it. Certain village trades 
have traditionally belonged to the Harijans, such as in hides 
and bones. While they have to be assisted in these trades the 
stigma of caste attaching to the pursuit of these has to go 
and effort made to promote mobility of labour between 
trades and professions. An important way of doing this is to 
modernise the methods followed in such trades so as to make 
them cleaner. Housing improvement for Harijans, teaching 
them cleaner habits in living and eating, spreading literacy 
and education among them should be important items of 
the programme, Above all, their income must be increased. 
more staff. The act AEAT REY have larger budgets aoe 

we al people have a distinct culture of their 
own, which has some weak features but some strong ones 
too. They live in greater geographical isolation, in difficult 
environments and in an extremely backward and poor eco- 
nomy. And yet there are tribes not so isolated or primitive 
nor so backward and poor in their economy. It is of the utmost 
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importance to study first the culture and condition of the 
tribe among whom the worker has to work. The worker will 
need special knowledge and experience and a deep sympathy 
for the tribals. To proceed with an attitude that he has to 


“civilise’ the tribals would be as wrong as to think that every- 
. thing in the tribal culture is good and has to be preserved and 


that they have to be shielded from the outside civilisation. 
The programme has to suit the requirements of every tribal 
area, Generally speaking, the tribal economy has to be deve- 
loped around the proper utilisation of forest wealth, the con- 
version of their shifting cultivation to settled cultivation, 
the development of subsidiary occupations like carpentry, 
smithy, bee-keeping, poultry, pottery, etc. Large numbers 


of them will have to be trained to follow those crafts. Their 
housing conditions will need to be improved, and education 
and health facilities provided. The geographical isolation 
of the areas has to be ended by improvement of communi- 
cations, taking care at the same time to protect the tribals 
from exploitation by the advanced people. In the develop- 
ment of panchayats, co-operatives ctc. care will have to be 
taken to preserve the tribals’ own pattern of community orga- 
nisation and functioning which has given them unity and 
strength for so long. No change should be forced upon them 
which they are not prepared to accept. 

Under the Community Development programme great care 
and attention has been devoted to the formulation and imple- 
mentation of a suitable and beneficial. programme for the 
welfare of the tribals, scheduled castes and other weaker sec- 
tions of the community. 

The policies laid down have generally been in conformity 
with the principles and requirements I have mentioned in the 
preceding paragraphs. The functioning of the special multi- 
purpose tribal blocks were studied by a committee headed 
by the late Dr. Verrier Elwin in 1960-61. The committee 
reported that the experiment had succeeded sufficiently well 
and should be continued and greatly extended. This re- 
commendation was accepted and has been acted upon and 
gradually all the tribal areas are being covered by such blocks 
to promote their uniform development. It has to be recognised, 
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however, that the economic development of the tribals is 2 
difficult task and will take many years, but it is also a task 
which C.D. is best able to undertake. 

A Study Group under the chairmanship of Shri Jayaprakash 
Narain was appointed to study how far and in what manner 
the Community Development Organisation and Panchayati 
Raj institutions could promote the economic development and 
welfare of the weaker sections of the community. It submitted 
its report in October 1961. Its recommendations cover a 
wide field and have far-reaching implications, going much 
beyond the limits of the C.D. programme. But two of these 
that had a direct bearing on the C.D. programme were: (1) 
the funds under Grants and Loans in the C.D. Budget should 
be devoted only to schemes involving community participation. 
specially benefiting the weaker sections; and (ii) the Pancha- 
yati Raj institutions should assume responsibility for preparing 
and executing schemes which can secure for the weaker 
sections greater employment opportunities and the minimum 
requirements of such essential amenities as drinking water 
supply. As a result the State Governments were requested to 
give priority to the needs of the weaker sections when giving 
loans and implementing programmes relating to agriculture, 
animal husbandry, education, rural arts and crafts, health 
and rural sanitation. State Governments were also requested 
to earmark a percentage of the funds of the Panchayats for 
tribal welfare. A new approach visualised in the Fourth Plan, 
to be taken up first on a pilot basis, is to take up larger tribal 


areas, about the size of a district, for integrated development 
on an area-planning basis. 


Changes Needed in Our Programme 


Our study of the characteristics of a community develop- 
ment programme 


1 in their application to the different facets ` 
of the Indian programme would have shown the necessity 
for a really deep study of the local problems and of the needs 


of the different sections of the community, the necessity for 
the formulation of a better co-ordinated overall programme 
as well as for each facet of the programme and the necessity 
for concentration on a manageable number of essential items. 
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It would have further shown the need for executing the pro- 
grammes in a manner that the economic and educational 
effect on the community is adequate and lasting. There 
is need for more research into local problems, for better 
training of the staff and for more emphasis on the use of local 
material and leadership. There is also need for paying more 
attention to the welfare of the poorer sections of the commu- 
nity. Mere surface expansion of the programme and intensi- 
fication of the activities to speed up the execution of the 
programme will not be enough nor always the correct ap- 
proach. There has to be greater emphasis on planning the 
local programmes in participation with the local people as 
distinguished from planning for the people. Going through 
the proceedings of the Annual Conference of Development 
Commissioners (now called the National Conference on Com- 
munity Development) one does not get the impression that 
these needs of the programme figured sufficiently prominently 
in the deliberations. This Conference does stock-taking and 
deals with the main problems of the programme and lays 
down policies and new lines of work and revised priorities 
when necessary for the succeeding year. While the contribu- 
tion of these Conferences to the shaping and progress of the 
programme, to the education of the workers and to spreading 
of knowledge in regard to the programme in the country 
has been considerable, an overall and consistent pattern 
has been lacking in their agenda, such as a community 
development programme needs. The programme items dis- 
cussed or emphasised from time to time were not scen in their 
relationship to community development objectives nor studied 
with reference to the community development processes 
that would need to be followed in their planning and execution 
in participation with the people. Many decisions were taken in 
every Conference, often similar earlier decisions reiterated, to 
do this or that, with targets laid down, time schedules for the 
operations prescribed, methods of reporting results periodically 
worked out. But there has been inadequate investigation into 
the causes why earlier decisions remained unimplemented or 
why the execution has been delayed or slow. The measurement 
of the progress of the programme in the different facets has been 
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almost wholly in terms of the physical achievements, financial 
expenditure and people’s contribution in money values; not 
enough attention has been paid to the impact of the pro- 
gramme on the people in terms of its economic, educational 
and social results. 

I had come to these conclusions when I wrote this book in 
1960. Going through the proceedings of the subsequent 
conferences and the annual reports of the Ministry of Commu- 
nity Development and Co-operation I find that the conclusions 
reached earlier have remained substantially valid till today. 
As the C.D. programme came more and more under criticism 
for its failure to achieve the physical objectives under the various 
facets of the programme, efforts to achieve better end-results 
were intensified, some aspects of the programme were subjected 
to close study by the appointment of committees and Study 
Groups, often under very distinguished persons, frequent 
additions were made to the programme and changes in its 
objectives and new approaches adopted. All this, however, 
has done little to strengthen the basic ideology, principles and 
the methodology of community development in our pro- 
gramme implementation. In fact, the idea of an overall 
community development programme that unifies and gives 
a higher purpose to but transcends all the individual pro- 
grammes that it comprises had come to be almost com- 
pletely relegated to the background. Hence the reiteration 
of the ideology of community development and of its basic 
principles in clear and forceful terms by Shri Asoka Mehta 


and Shri C. Subramaniam (mentioned earlier) had become 
very necessary. 


Concept of a Minimum Programme 


The Conference considered and prescribed in several 
successive years a minimum programme in the different 
spheres of work. It is not easy to describe the precise nature 
of this idea, much less to indicate how it fits into a community 
development programme. In some fields the minimum pro- 
gramme only listed the activities and in others both the acti- 
vities and the targets to be taken up and completed. To some 
extent it helped to focus attention on the important items 
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needing spécial attention in the different fields of work and 
io some extent it was an effort to aim at a minimum level 
of achievement and to judge the actual progress with reference 
to it. This latter aspect is related to the idea of area develop- 
ment, which has been considered earlier. The minimum pro- 
gramme had to be financed entirely from the provisions in 
the ‘schematic budget’. This was found to be too inadequate 
to make any appreciable headway with area development. 

Area development to succeed must have on the one hand 
a pooling of all the resources that may be available for expen- 
diture in the block area, whether of the schematic budget, 
or the budgets of different Development departments OF 
of the local authorities. On the other hand, one co-ordinated 
plan has to be prepared for the area and implemented as 
one plan. A decision that this should be aimed at was taken 
in the Development Commissioners’ Conference of 1958. 
The block organisation was to be treated as the ‘common 
of all the Development departments. Not much 
success was achieved in applying these ideas. Administrative 
and financial difficulties stood in the way, with which we 
deal in a later chapter. Meanwhile emphasis shifted to 
the creation of democratic local self-governing authorities 
at the block and village levels, having large powers and 
responsibilities in the field of development, and reliance 
came to be placed on them for co-ordinating the entire 
development programme in the block, in both its aspects, 
area development and community development. The impli- 
cations of this change in policy will be considered in a later 
chapter. But it needs to be mentioned here that the concept 
of area development will remain incomplete unless together 
with a plan of development of the area on the basis of the 
s available for the area from various sources 
there is also the plan for the full exploitation and development 
of the resources of the area, and this total plan has to be 
integrated with the plan for the State and the National Plan. 
This requires a measure of decentralisation of authority of 
the State Government to local authorities, which has been 
considered fully in Chapter VI. 

The Annual Report of 1964-65 of the Ministry of Community 


agency” 


pooled resource 
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Development & Co-operation indicates that the block as 
the unit of planning and development, which requires the 
pooling of the resources of the different departments available 
for expenditure on development within a block and spending 
these through the block agency, including the Panchayati ` 
Raj agencies, had hardly been achieved. This also needs 
the formulation of integrated plans at the district and block 
levels as distinctive stages in the overall planning processes 
and this too has hardly been achieved in the Third Plan. 
The Annual Conference on C.D. of 1964 recognised the im- 
portance and urgency of both these matters with the coming 
in of Panchayati Raj and with most blocks going into post-stage 
Il. The Conference recommended a new methodology for 
the preparation of local plans which could ensure that area 
planning would be a basis of co-ordinated growth without be- 
ing a mere aggregate of sectional investments. Lack of space 
prevents me from going into the details of this methodology 
(it can be found in the printed proceedings of the Conference) 
but it should be mentioned that on this occasion for the first 
time the subject received scientific, logical and detailed 
consideration. The points that were highlighted were 
(i) need for defining in clear terms the area of development 
which can form the physical content of the district and local 
plans, taking into account the fact that Panchyati Raj insti- 
tutions will have a big responsibility in this field; e.g. that 
the plans must cover Agriculture, Co-operation, village in- 
dustries, education, rural water supply, rural industries, etc; 
(ii) indication that the plans should be based on intensive 
local surveys and with the full involvement of the democratic 
on aone; Gii) need for giving broad indication of outlays 
be abla eat Tor he ppl lr oF develop. 
ordinati Sena Be z $ ne Fee shag baal 
district authorities. T} a Sa any ANANE 
A Eas f hese lines of action have been suggested 
overnments and a centrally sponsored scheme taken 
up to meet the cost of surveys in selected districts. It has 
also been suggested to the States that within the frame- 
work of their Five-Year Plans they may prepare a five-year 
sub-plan’ for the Panchayati Raj bodies as a whole in the 
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State. These are very significant developments in the pro- 
gramme of C.D. and the results would be watched with keen 


interest in the Fourth Plan. 


CHAPTER V 


ADMINISTERING A PROGRAMME OF 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


In THis chapter we will consider how a programme of com- 
munity development has to be administered and the problems 
of public administration involved in it, with special reference 
to the Indian programme. 


Administrative Pattern must Suit the Programme 


We have seen that the ideology of community develop- 
ment is born out of the conditions which developing countries 
face and their desire to achieve progress in a democratic 
way. The ideology determines the processes and methods, 
and intimately connected with both is the programme of 
activities. These in their turn determine the tasks of the 
administration and from these tasks arise the problems of 
public administration. Although it has to be a people’s pro- 
gramme, the community development programme also has 
to be organised and directed by the administration; and yet 
it cannot be completely directed from the top by a set of 
rules and procedures, as Dr. Carl Taylor rightly points out. 
It calls for a big transformation in the role of Government, 
and therefore, in that of its instrument, the administration, 
from one of maintaining law and order and directing the 
people to one of helping the people and working with the 
people, educating them, organising them and developing in 
them ii sense of exponabty amd capacity 1o ander 
of Government sta dives ee big transformation in the role 
: e administration may necessitate changes 
in the structure of Government and in the organisation of 
the administration; it always does need changes in the atti- 
tude of public servants and in the methods of their working 
and in the basic equipment they need which has to be 
given through education and training. The precise nature 
and degree of these changes will depend on the exact nature 
and scope of the programme that any country takes up, 
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whether it is to be limited in its geographic scope or to extend 
over the whole country, whether it intends only to stimulate 
self-help and community effort for the fulfilment of locally 
desired goals or aims at promoting the all-round develop- 
ment of the area and the people or aims only at the develop- 
ment of an area. If the programme aims only at stimulating 
self-help and’ community effort for the fulfilment of locally 
desired goals, a separate agency to work with the people 
towards this end would suffice. When technical assistance is 
needed by the people which this agency cannot itself give it 
can call in the assistance of the technical departments of 
Government or even outside assistance; the entire organisation 
of the administration and its methods of working need not 
undergo any change. Similar will be the case when the pro- 
gramme is taken up in some areas only and is not to be spread 
over the whole country, even though a comprehensive deve- 
lopment of these areas may be aimed at, with or without 
aiming also at the development of the people of these areas; 
a self-contained agency of the requisite kind can be created 
for these areas. It is when a country-wide programme, multi- 
purpose and comprehensive in character and emphasising 
both the development of the area and its people, is taken up 
that changes in the structure of Government and in the 
organisation of the administration acquire real significance. 
We have seen that the Indian programme is of this kind and 
we shall deal, therefore, with those requirements in administra- 
tion and problems of public administration which community 


development programmes of this kind create. 


Political and Administrative Weakness of 
Developing Countries 

We have said earlier that most developing countries 
have administrative and technical services not properly 
staffed and experienced to shoulder the responsibilities of 
community development. In fact, the problem of administra- 
tion is as big a problem as, say, the problem of resources, 
internal or external, which these countries have mer~ 
they take up economic planning and deyelopyien 


administration is generally ineffective, untraine inc 
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and often corrupt. These weaknesses are also found often 
in the Governments of these countries. With this latter we 
are not concerned here, but it needs to be mentioned that 
the character of the Government is bound to be reflected in 
the administration and improvement in the two is to an 
extent inter-related and has to go together. Indeed, improve- 
ment in the efficiency of the administration unaccompanied 
by improvement in the tone and policies of the Government 
may only increase the gulf between the Government and its 
bureaucracy on the one hand and the people and their 
aspirations on the other. The administration of some deve- 
loping countries that have been under colonial rule has been 
quite efficient in some ways. Their bureaucracies have 
been a very conspicuous feature of their political system, 
attracting to it some of the best talents in the country, and 
have served the needs of the alien masters very well. This 
has been so in our country too. Dr. Paul Appleby after under- 
taking a study of our administration came to the conclusion 
that it was among the few best that any country had and 
yet he did point out its many inadequacies and defects that 
were showing themselves or would be shown up when faced 
with the gigantic task of the country’s development. 

In inheriting an administration possessing efficiency even of 
a limited character we have considerable advantage over other 
developing countries which do not have an administra- 
tion even with this kind of efficiency. The improvement 
of administration has to be brought about largely by adminis- 
trative action. ‘It takes good administration to improve bad 
administration.’ The administration which the British left 
behind and with it the tradition of the British Civil Service 
is, by and large, capable on its part of bringing about the 
required changes and improvements. For the developing 
countries not having an administration with efficiency even 
in a limited sense, the problem of public administration 
becomes doubly difficult and even more so when they have 
to create simultaneously both an efficient and honest political 
and administrative machinery and that too often without 
having legal traditions to help the process. The situation gets 
still more difficult because while they have still to build up 


p 
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an efficient and honest political and administrative machinery, 
these countries are entering the field of planning, the area 
of business, commerce and industry. Though comparatively 
better situated we are also faced with these difficulties to 
some extent. In the matter of legal tradition we have the 
great advantage that the British rule has established fairly 
firmly the concept of ‘the rule of law’ into our political, legal 
and administrative systems. This will have to be nurtured 


and protected. 


Importance of Administration as Instrument of Government 

Since the improvement of the administration has to be 
brought about largely by administrative action, the impor- 
tance of administration as an essential instrument for carrying 
out the policies of Government should not be belittled. If its 
position is undermined and the people lose respect for it, 
its effectiveness is reduced even for reforming itself. It is 
possible to criticise the administration for its concrete failings, 
to criticise separate administrative offices or institutions or 
procedures or measures without making a sweeping condem- 
nation of the entire administration such as would tend to 


bring down the credit of the administration as an essential 
instrument of Government. It has to be assisted to build up 
its inner strength that it has to use to reform itself. It is the 
ood men in the administration, and there are always many 
of this kind, that are the custodians of this inner strength 
and of the best traditions, that need to be supported and 
they can do a great deal to reform the machinery. They 
need to be supported by the political leadership which has 
the reins of government in its hands. Under our Constitu- 
tion the administration is a non-political permanent instru- 
ment of government and should not be criticised in the same 
manner as one political party criticises another. 
Undoubtedly, there has to be brought about a very great 
change in the character of our administration, in its structure, 
methods of functioning, attitude of the personnel, their equip- 
ment etc. And this change has to be brought about as quickly 
as possible not only because of the need of the community 


development programme but because we have to convert 
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what has been very largely a Police State into a Welfare 
State. The whole apparatus of the State has to be converted 
into a welfare administration and a new relationship has to 
grow between public servants and the people. To say that 
public servants have to be servants of the people is a truism. 
When stated in the context of the kind of administration 
that we have inherited from the British, and with still vivid 
recollections of the British Raj that was its guardian, it tends 
to exaggerate the ideas of subservience to the people and 
their representatives and of divesting Government servants of 
their power and authority. It tends even to belittle Govern- 
ment servants’ role and utility, 

It has to be regretfully admitted that the experience of the 
last few years and more so of the recent years has neither indi- 
cated any large measure of understanding and acceptance 
of many of the principles I have mentioned above by persons 
of consequence in the different walks of life, nor does it create 
much optimism that the situation may improve in the coming 
years. The prestige of the administration has been on the 
decline and its “inner strength”, of which I have spoken, 
has been seriously undermined. 

It will be well to refer here to a particular line of criticism 
of the community development programme in our country 
which has sometimes tended to confuse the respective roles of 
the Government’s agencies and the people’s agencies. I am 
referring to the criticism that the community development 
movement was not becoming a people’s movement, that the 
Government agency was not transferring initiative and 
leadership to the people’s agencies and leaders, and that 
people’s self-reliance was not being developed but on the 
contrary they were becoming more dependent on Government. 
There has sometimes been even the suggestion that Govern- 
ment servants have been deliberately ‘keeping the initiative 
and authority in their own hands as they were not willing 
to part with power and prestige. We have examined this 
issue in Chapter III. Here I wish to refer to the misleading 
conclusion which many have drawn from such criticism, that 
in a community development programme properly run the 
Government agency should have a very small part to play 
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and that should go on diminishing until it almost ceases. 
The fact is that the programme must have two partners for 
all time to come—the people and the agency of Government. 
Our examination of the processes and methods of community 
development undertaken in an earlier chapter should have 
made this quite clear. As progress takes place the role of the 
two partners will change and a new relationship will develop 
between them. To start with, it was inevitable that the Govern- 
ment agency kept much of the initiative and leadership to 
itself, If it fails to develop gradually leadership and initiative in 
the people, it fails in one of its essential tasks. But though 
initiative and leadership in the fields of planning and execu- 
tion of the programmes at the local level and in decision- 
making has to pass increasingly into the hands of the people, 
their institutions and their leaders, the Government agency 
will remain important as an essential advisory agency whose 
ys need. The people will require 


advice the people will alwa 
more advice and of a higher quality as they get better informed 


and better organised and desirous of achieving higher goals 
of progress for themselves. This position will not be altered 
by the creation of local authorities and entrusting to them 
some of the functions and responsibilities of Government and 
control over some of its agencies, for irrespective of the 
level at which the authority of Government is exercised and 
control over the agencies of Government vests, those agencies 
will have to render the same service to the people. This role 
of Government servants of an ‘agency’ to work with and 
help the people in a programme of community development 
introduces a new concept into the public administration of 
countries which have had so far an administration largely 
‘executive’ in responsibilities and ‘authoritarian’ in approach. 
How quickly this new role of Government servants comes 
to be established will depend very largely on the speed with 
which the Panchayati Raj institutions develop and begin 
to discharge their responsibilities fully and properly and on the 
extent to which our technical agencies strengthen their 
real role in community development, that of leading the 
communities On the path of technological advancement. 
Returning to the question of the needed transformation of 
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the machinery of Government, it has to be recognised that 
its role has to change so radically that changes in its organisa- 
tion, methods of functioning, attitude of the personnel, their 
equipment and training become inevitable. The process will 
be difficult and must necessarily take some time to work out. 
We have seen that the administration of developing 
countries is weak in several ways. In this country it has some 
additional handicaps to face. The majority of persons in the 
administration have an urban orientation and no intimate 
knowledge of the rural people and their problems. This is so 
because it is the urban people who virtually had a monopoly 
of higher education. And that education was designed to 
suit the needs of the imperial power, not the needs of the 
development of the country. The administration as a whole 
has yet to win the confidence of the people which it did not 
enjoy during the British regime because of its collaboration 
and identification with the alien ruler. During the struggle 
‘for freedom everything possible was done, and necessarily so, 
to bring down the prestige and credit of the administration. 
The rapid expansion of the machinery that has taken place 
in the post-Independence period, with the greatly accelerated 
pace of recruitment, has not only diluted the quality of the 
services but also placed many persons prematurely in positions 
of responsibility far beyond their capacity to bear. It has also 
seriously disturbed the proportion between senior and junior 
officers resulting in inadequate guidance for junior officers 
from their seniors. Training periods have also suffered 
cuts. There is as yet, seventeen years after independence, 
little signs of any reversal of these trends. 

3 To remedy this situation the personnel in the administra- 
ton will have to make a valiant effort to make good the 
weaknesses in them. They have to cultivate a proper under- 
standing of the culture and psychology of the rural people, 
acquire adequate knowledge of the rural situation, have respect 
for the rural peoples way of life and capacity to identify 
themselves with their needs and aspirations. These are not 
only matters of education and training, which too are import- 
tant as we shall see in a later chapter, but also of attitude, 
of psychological adjustment and self-reform. Government 
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servants have to get themselves in tune with the rural environ- 
ments and the rural way of thinking and living, and yet 


retain their culture that is oriented to change, as distinguished 


-from the culture of the rural people which is largely oriented 


While they should be willing to learn many 
and must know that there is 


they have to avoid the mistake 


of believing that everything about the rural way of life is 
good. I take the view that it is possible for persons brought 
up in an urban culture without much knowledge of the rural 
culture to become good rural Extension workers if they have 
the necessary will and ability and that the needed change 
in attitude can be better developed through an intellectual 
approach than an emotional or sentimental approach. All 
the knowledge and skill which an Extension worker must 
have can come from study and practice. I am no believer in 
the view that Extension workers must be like ‘missionaries’. 
Like all good workers, they too have to love their work, 
must work with zeal and devotion, have to make some sacri- 
fices. They must like the surroundings in which they have 
to work and those with whom they have to work. And still 
they can retain the natural desires and aspirations of human 
beings, for promotion, for recognition of their work by their 
own superiors, for reasonable conditions of service. Only 
thus can we expect to organise a vast army of workers 
which our gigantic programme of community development 
needs. 

My intimate association with a very large number of C.D, 
workers of all ranks has confirmed me in these beliefs. In 
the early years of the programme many workers, having 
d an entirely urban orientation and little know- 
ple, were inspired by the ideology of 
community development and soon became able and devoted 
workers in the programme. Many of them showed remark- 
able growth in their personality and a high degree of leader- 
ship; they inspired and enthused many others who worked 
with them. But one of the chronic weaknesses of our ad- 
ministration, that of failure to select always the right persons 
for work in fields where this is most necessary and to retain 


to tradition. 
things from the rural people 
much to be learnt from them, 


previously ha 
ledge of the rural peo 
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long enough in such work those who show special aptitude 
for it, affected the C.D. programme too. 

To search for so many ‘missionaries’ will be in vain. An 
Extension worker has to work with people and the people 
have to be the focus of his attention. Therefore he has to have 
human feelings, be sensitive to human reactions of others, be 
understanding, sympathetic, humble and patient. These quali- 
ties, admittedly, are not possessed to a sufficient degree and 
widely enough by the personnel in our administration and 
this accounts for the administration’s lack of responsiveness to 
the people’s needs and aspirations, This weakness must be 
removed. At the same time we must also recognise that there 
are some limitations under which Government servants have 
to work. They have to observe rules and regulations, follow 
precedents, obey the instructions of their superior officers 
and work within the powers given to them. They have also 
to maintain a certain degree of objectivity and detachment 
and have always to be impartial. These requirements and 
qualities can sometimes give the impression of a Government 
servant lacking in enthusiasm for progress, zeal in his work, 
ora human approach. In judging individual officers we must 
guard against mistaking the apparent for the real failings in 
him. Equally must we guard against the mistake of accepting 
the opinion of a few whose wishes he could not meet as indi- 
cating unresponsivensess to popular wish, the same kind of 
mistake as regarding the needs of a few persons as the 
felt needs of the people. This is not said in defence of the 
administration, but to facilitate the change needed in it. 

It is only well-informed and valid criticism that will help, as 
uninformed and Sweeping criticism will harm the cause of 
administrative reform. A new relationship has to grow between 
the people and the instrument of Government and for this 
the best leadership on both sides has to work together with 
understanding, sympathy and patience. Again it has to be 
admitted regretfully that such leadershi 


p has been conspi- 
cuous by its absence. 


The National Extension Service 


The National Extension Service is being organised to 
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function as the new kind of agency of government which 
our development programme requires. In the limited sense 
the N.E.S. refers only to the organisation created at the 
block level. But in a wider sense the entire administrative 
machinery of the country has to function as an Extension 
agency and in that sense the technical and administrative 
officers functioning at the District, State and National level 
can be regarded as belonging to the National Extension 
Service. It is in this sense that the Second Five-Year Plan 
talks of the community development and N.E.S. becoming 
the permanent pattern of the Welfare State in action. Because 
our community development programme is an integral part 
of our Five-Year Plans in the true sense, as we have already 
seen, the entire administrative machinery has to be geared 
to the task to implementing it. We have yet a long way to 
go in achieving this objective. In fact, it was only by working 
the programme for four or five years that the need for gearing 
the entire adminstrative machinery to it, and the way to 


do this, began to be clear. 


The Development Commissioner and his Line Organisation— 


its Role in the Early Years 

We have scen in Chapter IL that the community develop- 
ment projects of 1952 were largely considered as areas of 
intensive development in which the development agencies 
of Government were to work together as a team on programmes 
planned and co-ordinated in advance and executed in active 


association with the people. In the early years, though the 


need for getting the support of the Development departments 
was realised and so also for securing co-ordination in their 


activities at the block level, almost entire reliance was placed 
on.the block agency to execute the block programme; and 
for securing co-ordination at different levels of the administra- 
tion reliance was placed on a single-line organisation consisting 
of the Development Commissioner at the State level, the 
District Collector at the District level, the Block Development 
Officer at the block level and the village-level worker at 
the village level. The Development Commissioner’s principal 


role was to co-ordinate the activities of the various Develop- 


10 
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ment departments for the success of the community develop- 
ment programme and the National Plan. The District 
Collector and B.D.O. had similar functions at their levels. 

It was emphasised that the Development Commissioner 
should not set up an independent Development department 
under himself but should regard himself as the captain of 
a team consisting of the heads of different Development 
departments in the State. The multipurpose village-level 
worker was to be the last link in this administrative chain 
and was to be a part of the District administration and not 
of any separate department. But in fact the belief soon grew 
in the Development departments that the Development 
Commissioner had become the head of a separate Develop- 
ment department. This belief was hard to kill. The reason 
for it has been the almost exclusive attention given to the 
block programme financed from the ‘schematic budget’, the 
almost entire reliance placed on the block staff for its execu- 
tion, and the treating of the block organisation almost as 
a self-contained organisation controlled almost wholly by 
the single-line organisation. This organisation was paid from 
the block budget, was often recruited afresh for employment 
in the block and not borrowed from the respective Develop- 
ment departments. Sometimes its personnel were given scales 
of pay different from their counterparts in the Development 
departments. The Development Commissioner was given 


Officers began to be taken on it who worked independently 
of the Technical departments. And the fact is that in some 
States the Development Commissioner did set up a separate 
Development department under himself cutting across the 
) g Development departments. 
It was soon realised that in such a situation it was difficult 
to obtain the full co-operation and support of the different 
Development departments to the programme taken up in 
the blocks, without which it would remain ineffective and 
the objectives of community development will not be realised. 
The attempt to make the other departments concentrate 
their efforts in the development blocks and assist the block 
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organisation in their programme met with meagre success. 
Often, it was noticed, the Development departments neglected 
the blocks and paid more attention to other areas on the 
ground that the blocks got more than their share of money 
and attention under the community development programme. 
It soon became a well-accepted view that no arrangement at 
the level of the Central Government or at the level of the State 
Government that stands in the way of the community develop- 
ment programme getting the fullest support of the Development 
Ministries of the Central Government or the Development 
departments of State Governments can be regarded as a 
satisfactory arrangement. The whole approach to the question 
of co-ordination needed to be revised. Although this realisa- 
tion was quick in coming, the achievement of co-ordination 
in administering the C.D. programme has proved its toughest 
problem. The Working Group on inter-departmental and 
institutional co-ordination for agricultural production, which 
had Dr. Ram Subhag Singh, then Union Minister of Agricul- 
ture, as its Chairman, and Shri S. K. Dey, Minister for C.D. & 
Co-operation as a member, observed in its report, submitted 
in 1963, that “the problem of bringing about adequate 
coordination among various Departments and institutions 
dealing with complementary and inter-related aspects of 
agricultural production and dovetailing their programmes, 
policies and operations, which has been considered, from time 
to time, in numerous conferences and seminars, has eluded 
solution so far”. 

This Working Group recommended the integration into 
one Department at Secretariat level of the Departments and 
agencies concerned with agricultural production and Pancha- 
yati Raj. This Department could be called the Department of 
Agriculture & Rural Development and could comprise the 
Departments of Agriculture, Minor Irrigation, Community 
Development, Animal Husbandry, Fisheries, Panchayati Raj 
and Co-operation. It should be in charge of a Secretary of the 
rank ofa Commissioner and who should also be designated and 
function as Commissioner for Agricultural Production and 
Rural Development and co-ordinate the work of the other 
Heads of Departments and also perform the functions of the 
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Development Commissioner in regard to the integrated de- 
partments, transferring the functions in regard to the other 
departments to other functionaries, like the Chief Secretary, 
Planning Secretary, Financial Commissioner so that the post 
of the Development Commissioner as such could cease to 
exist. 

At the level of the Central Government a closer administra- 
tive co-ordination has been attempted among the ministries 
of Food & Agriculture, Community Development and Co- 
operation, Irrigation & Power and Finance and Planning 
Commission through the constitution of an Agricultural 
Production Board which can consider important problems of 
agricultural development at the highest level. Later, as we 
have seen, the Ministry of C.D. & Co-operation has been 
merged with the Ministry of Food & Agriculture. 


The Problem of Co-ordination 


Before proceeding to deal with the new approach that 
was evolved let us first consider what are the aspects of this 
question of co-ordination in a programme of community 
development and what problems these present. The planned 
development of any country necessarily requires co-ordination, 
both in the preparation of the plans of development as well 
as in their implementation. The community development 
programme being a multipurpose programme and aiming 
at the full and balanced development of the community 
makes it essential that the local programmes in the different 
fields of development are co-ordinated with the regional 
and national plans to get the best results. And in our case 
the community development programme is an integral part 
of the Five-Year Plans. In a community development pro- 
gramme non-official voluntary agencies have an important 
role to play and their activities have to be co-ordinated with 
the activities of the Government agencies. - 

Co-ordination may be described as ‘the means whereby 
different entities may achieve concerted action without 
losing their organisational identity.’ It is clearly distinguish- 
able from subordinating the different entities or agencies 
to one authority and achieving concerted action thereby. 


—— 
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Co-ordination is needed at two vital points—at the top level 
of policy-making and at the field level of execution. At the 
top level it is the co-ordination of policies and plans that is 
nless there is co-ordination in policy-making 
co-ordination in execution becomes difficult 
and often impossible. If there is co-ordination in policies 
and planning, co-ordination in execution of the programmes 
becomes easier. Co-ordination at the level of execution has 
to deal with personal relations, financial authority and other 
administrative arrangements which either facilitate or hamper 
concerted action by the operating agencies. Thus there is 
need that those who have to work together at the same level 
should have equal authority and financial powers so that 
they can collaborate on terms of equality in taking decisions 
at that level. This question of delegation of authority to 
workers in a community development programme is important 
from other points of view also and will be more fully considered 
later. For promoting good personal relations among officers 
it is necessary that those working at the same level and required 
to come together frequently have more or less equal status, 
similar educational level and even conditions of service. 
Co-ordination is good among near equals, it tends to become 
subordination to the leader if he is very much superior in 


calibre and status to the members of his team. 
Problems of inter-departmental co-ordination arise from 


a variety of causes. Different departments may have different 
views, overlapping or conflicting, as to their respective re- 
sponsibilities and roles in the programme. They may even 
have different ideas about the objectives of the programme 
and how it should work. As for example, the Agricultural 
Department may think that they should have the principal 
or even an exclusive role in the programme, as its main or 
sole objective should be the improvement of agriculture. 
Such a view has often been expressed in our country. Such 
conflicts tend to get aggravated when there are interdepart- 
mental rivalries or excessive departmental or professional 
loyalties. There is then a scramble for power, recognition 
and credit. One group of professional men may claim that 
they and their profession alone can play the integrating role 


_ important. U 
and planning, 
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in community development. Such a claim has been made 
in our programme on behalf of the Social Education Organiser 
and Social Education. The validity of this claim we shall 
examine later. Another cause of friction between departments 
can be conflicting claims as to which should supply and control 
the village-level worker in programmes where there is a 
multipurpose village-level worker. Such a conflict has existed 
in our country which I shall consider when dealing with the 
place of the village-level worker in our programme. 

What causes account for lack of co-ordination have to 
be first determined before the correct remedies can be applied. 
From the nature of some of the causes mentioned above it 
should be apparent that no easy remedies can be found. In 
almost every case a proper machinery for inter-departmental 
co-ordination has to be built up which will establish good 
and continuing communication between the functionaries that 
have to work together. Inter-departmental committees are 
necessary for this purpose, but they cannot be a geyri 
for good personal relationship among workers, particularly 
among top workers. That can advance the cause of co-ordina- 
tion very much more than any other device. To some extent 
good personal relationship can be promoted among the 
staff through proper training which can aim at giving to 
all workers the same understanding about programme objec- 
tives, their respective and mutually complementary roles in 
its achievement and some enthusiasm for and dedication 
to the achievement of the programme objectives. At least 
misconceptions that can breed bad relationship can be 
removed. From this point of view, the training together of 
workers who function at the same level may produce better 
results than training them separately. This objective we have 
kept in view in designing our training programmes, as I 
have explained in the chapter on Education & Training. 
It is necessary that programme objectives are clearly stated 
and agreed to by the workers of the different departments 
that have to work for their achievement. There has to be 


good planning and formulation of co-ordinated policies. 
We have found from our experience that co-ordination in 
execut: 


ion if it extends to day-to-day control and supervision, 
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however tactfully and ably performed, could only create 
resistance to the whole idea of co-ordination among depart- 
ments whose activities are sought to be co-ordinated. When 
dination the implementation of the 
programme has to be reviewed from time to time and the 
work of functionaries at lower levels supervised, it helps 
co-ordination to emphasise that these are the joint responsibility 
of all functionaries working at any level. The task of co-ordina- 
tion becomes difficult if different departments retain direct 
administrative control over the activities of their staff working 
at the field level. It would also be well in most situations to 
emphasise co-ordination through better planning. It is impor- 
tant to recognise that planning on a national level will lose 
much of its reality unless the process of planning travels 
down to the bottom. There is as much need to work up plans 
from below as to break up plans formulated from above 
into district and block plans. We have seen how very difficult 


such planning has proved to be. 


for purposes of co-or 


Block Organisation 


I will now mention the impo 


organisation which have been pr 
for purposes of securing better co-ordination at the block 


and village levels. The organisation consists of a Block Deve- 
lopment Officer, a number of Extension Officers for different 
fields of work; Agriculture, Animal Husbandry, Irrigation 
& Works, Co-operation, Panchayats, Social Education, 
Public Health, Village Industries and Women & Children’s 
Welfare. The B.D.O. is the captain of this team of officers. 
Below the Extension Officers are yillage-level_ workers (we 
call them Gram Sewaks), each having a jurisdiction of ten 
or so villages. They are multipurpose workers to attend to 
all fields of development. They take instructions from and 
are helped by the B.D.O. and all the Extension Officers. 


rtant features of our block 
ovided or have developed 


Team-work—its Requirements and Difficulties 
block level was 


The idea of a team functioning at the 
conceived from the ‘beginning of the programme because 
it was realised that team-work was necessary both for co- 
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in community development. Such a claim has been made 
in our programme on behalf of the Social Education Organiser 
and Social Education. The validity of this claim we shall 
examine later. Another cause of friction between departments 
can be conflicting claims as to which should supply and control 
the village-level worker in programmes where there is a 
multipurpose village-level worker. Such a conflict has existed 
in our country which I shall consider when dealing with the 
place of the village-level worker in our programme. 

What causes account for lack of co-ordination have to 
be first determined before the correct remedies can be applied. 
From the nature of some of the causes mentioned above it 
should be apparent that no easy remedies can be found. In 
almost every case a proper machinery for inter-departmental 
Co-ordination has to be built up which will establish good 
and continuing communication between the functionaries that 
have to work together. Inter-departmental committees are 
necessary for this purpose, but they cannot be a substitute 
for good personal relationship among workers, particularly 
among top workers. That can advance the cause of co-ordina- 
tion very much more than any other device. To some extent 
good personal relationship can be promoted among the 
staff through proper training which can aim at giving to 
all workers the same understanding about programme objec- 
tives, their respective and mutually complementary roles in 
its achievement and some enthusiasm for and dedication 
to the achievement of the programme objectives, At least 
misconceptions that can breed bad relationship can be 
removed. From this point of view, the training together of 
workers who function at the same level may produce better 
results than training them separately. This objective we have 
kept in view in designing our training programmes, as I 
have explained in the chapter on Education & Training. 
Tt is necessary that programme objectives are clearly stated 
and agreed to by the workers of the different departments 
that have to work for their achievement. There has to be 
good planning and formulation of co-ordinated policies. 
We have found from our experience that co-ordination in 
execution if it extends to day-to-day control and supervision, 
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however tactfully and ably performed, could only create 
resistance to the whole idea of co-ordination among depart- 
ments whose activities are sought to be co-ordinated. When 
for purposes of co-ordination the implementation of the 
programme has to be reviewed from time to time and the 
work of functionaries at lower levels supervised, it helps 
co-ordination to emphasise that these are the joint responsibility 
of all functionaries working at any level. The task of co-ordina- 
tion becomes difficult if different departments retain direct 
administrative control over the activities of their staff working 
at the field level. It would also be well in most situations to 
emphasise co-ordination through better planning. It is impor- 
tant to recognise that planning on a national level will lose 
much of its reality unless the process of planning travels 
down to the bottom. There is as much need to work up plans 
from below as to break up plans formulated from above 
into district and block plans. We have seen how very difficult 


such planning has proved to be. 


Block Organisation 


I will now mention the imp 


organisation which have been provi 
for purposes of securing better co-ordination at the block 


and village levels. The organisation consists of a Block Deve- 
lopment Officer, a number of Extension Officers for different 
fields of work; Agriculture, Animal Husbandry, Irrigation 
& Works, Co-operation, Panchayats, Social Education, 
Public Health, Village Industries and Women & Children’s 
Welfare. The B.D.O. is the captain of this team of officers. 
Below the Extension Officers are village-level_ workers (we 
call them Gram Sewaks), each having a jurisdiction of ten 
or so villages. They are multipurpose workers to attend to 
all fields of development. They take instructions from and 
are helped by the B.D.O. and all the Extension Officers. 


ortant features of our block 
ded or have developed 


Team-work—its Requirements and Difficulties : 
The idea of a team functioning at the block level was 
conceived from the ‘beginning of the programme because 


it was realised that team-work was necessary both for co- 
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ordination and for promoting an integrated multipurpose 
programme required for the proper development of the rural 
areas. To achieve good team-work among technical officers 
working in different fields of development requires good 


personnel management, proper recruitment policies, training: 


of staff, proper job description as will avoid overlapping 
functions, supervision and guidance by higher officers on 
right lines and the promotion of human qualities. To produce 
the results needed team-work has to be something very much 
more than formal collaboration; it has to be genuine joint 
effort to achieve common goals to which all should be deeply 
attached. There has to be a feeling of common undertakings 
and readiness to share credit and blame for success and failure. 

It has not been easy to achieve such team-work; it could 
not be. In the early stages when the block organisation was 
treated almost as a self-contained organisation, greater reliance 
was placed on the position of administrative control of the 
B.D.O. (supported by the line organisation above him) to 
secure teamwork. This was resented by the technical officers of 
the team and stood in the way of getting the support of the 
technical departments for the block programme. It was found 
difficult in this situation to get technical officers on loan from 
the departments, and recruitment from the open market proved 
neither successful nor satisfactory. To remove these difficulties 
it was decided that the technical officers should be borne on 
the cadres of the respective technical departments and should 
work, in a way, as their officers in the block. Simultaneously, 
the idea that the programme was the common concern of 
all Development departments was emphasised. It was recog- 
nised that if the technical officers of the block team were 
to be officers of the respective technical departments, they 
should receive technical guidance and be amenable to the 
technical control of their own superior officers functioning 
at the district and higher levels. At the same time to ensure 
team-work, the B.D.O. as the captain of the team should 
have a measure of administrative and ‘operational’ control 
over the block technical officers. It has not been easy to 
draw the distinction between ‘technical? control, on the 
one hand, and administrative and ‘operational’ control, on 
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the other. With emphasis on the responsibility of every tech- 
nical department for the success of the block programme, the 
technical officers at the District and higher levels asked for 
more and more control on the block technical officers, 
“contending that the technical control could not be effective 
without administrative control also. The B.D.O.s on the 
contrary asked for more control over the block technical 
officers and complained that by giving technical control to a 
technical officer functioning at the District level a situation 
of divided control and responsibility was often created. 
Admittedly, the situation was not altogether a happy one, 
but we had not been able to devise any better. Attempts 
were made in some States to draw up detailed instructions 
to demarcate the field of control of the technical officers and 
of the B.D.O. and create a mechanism for working the sys- 
tem. These again were not wholly” successful in ensur- 
ing smooth working. One consequential development that 
took place was to give to the District technical officers some 
measure of control over the B.D.O.—that they should be able 
to give him instructions in regard to the execution of the block 
programme, that they should be consulted by the District Col- 
lector in judging the work of the B.D.O. etc. In conclusion, 
it has to be conceded that the system has not yet ensured the 
purpose behind it, viz. of securing team-work at the block 
level with full support for and involvement of the technical 
departments in the block programme. This would be a worth- 
while subject for study and research in the field of public 
administration. 

Related to the above developments has been the growth 
of the idea that the block organisation should be the common 
agency of all the Development departments since it is the 
agency specially designed to take up an integrated programme 
of rural reconstruction through the community development 
approach and by applying the ‘extension’ methods. The 
distinction between programmes financed from the ‘schematic 
budget’ of the block and those financed from the departmental 
budgets has to be removed. This goes a step farther than 
the idea emphasised early enough in the programme, that 
the ‘schematic budget’ provided only ‘nucleus’ funds for 
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the development of the area and needed to be supplemented 
by funds from the departmental budgets, an idea which had 
not worked in practice to any appreciable extent. It was 
found that to develop a truly co-ordinated programme for 
the block there was need to ‘pool’ all the resources and on ' 
its basis plan and execute a common programme. ‘Thus, 
starting from the idea of the multipurpose village-level worker 
as the only ‘common agent’ of all Development departments 
we logically developed the concept of the entire block 
organisation, working as a unified: extension organisation, 
under a single captain—the B.D.O.—and yet controlled to 
some extent by the technical departments, to function as 
the common agency of all the technical departments. A 
further development that followed from this concept was 
that the block team should be as homogeneous in composition 
as possible. The different departments should not have other 
functionaries of a similar kind but unconnected with the 
block organisation. The block organisation should attend 
to the entire developmental needs of the area. This alone 
could be a rationalised arrangement that will prevent needless 
duplication of work, avoidable expenditure and waste of 
personnel, 


Block as the Area Unit of Planning and Development 


These developments have tended to focus attention on 
the block as the area unit of planning and development. 
We have seen in Chapter II the place of area development 
in our programme of community development. Area develop- 
ment will be possible only to the extent we succeed in imple- 
menting the idea of integrating the block and departmental 
resources and on its basis building up a unified programme 
of development for the block. That programme will have 
to be fitted into the programme of the region and the District 
and finally into the National Plan. As was pointed out in the 
previous chapter, in the Third Five-Year Plan the process 
of planning from below and planning from above merging into 
one another could hardly be achieved. We have not yet 
been able to develop efficient techniques of planning which 
will achieve this. The process for securing integrated plann- 
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ing for the block should provide for the fullest use of the block 


organisation in the planning and full support to them by the 


departments. The block plans will have to be in consonance 
with and fit into the overall plans of the Development depart- 
ments. This presupposes that departments will have overall 
plans that are broken up block or regionwise. Development 


Ids can be suitably planned for comparatively 


. in some fie 
small areas, in others it must be planned over larger areas. 


Primary education, minor irrigation, village industries, 
agricultural improvement are examples of the first and 
development of electric power, network of major roads, higher 
education, best utilisation of water in a river valley area are 


examples of the second. And yet very often the plans in these 
two kinds of fields of development have to be related to get 
the best out of both, e.g- higher education with primary 
s with the network of major roads, 
rrigation works. 

pt of the block as the area unit 
d the block agency as the 


t departments is not easy 


education, feeder road 
minor irrigation with major i 

It is obvious that the conce 
of development and planning an 
common agency of all Developmen 
to apply in practice; and we have yet a long way to 0 in 
making it work. In the annual report for the year 1965-66 
of the Department of C.D., Ministry of Food & Agriculture it 
was stated that “the effort to secure well-co-ordinateds 
channelling of departmental schemes capable of execution 
at the local levels through the block agency, is yet to take 
full effect.” It requires a much greater degree of co-ordination 
among departments and their agencies at all levels than has 
been achieved so far. Even the concept of integrated plann- 
ing for the block and using the block agency as a common 
agency has not yet been clearly accepted by all, much less 
is there earnest effort by them to implement it. Administrative 
and financial difficulties also stand in the way, such as how to 
decentralise administrative and financial control, introduce 
sufficient flexibility in budgeting, entrust powers to the B.D.O. 
on behalf of other departments, ensure that his work-load, 
and indeed the work-load of the whole block team will not 
exceed what they can carry. Here again is a field of study 
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and research in public administration and planning which 
our programme is in great need of. 

The very important development that was initiated by the 
Balwantrai Mehta Team‘s recommendation for ‘Democratic 
Decentralisation? can make a real advance in co-ordination’ 
both in planning and execution of the development pro- 
gramme. Real decentralised self-governing authorities for 
smaller territorial units will be better able to plan for their 
areas in a co-ordinated manner and in accordance with the 
needs and wishes of the people than is possible for centralised 
authorities responsible for larger areas. Such authorities 
have necessarily to function through well-developed separate 
departments and agencies for different fields of development 
and it is this that makes their task of co-ordinating local pro- 
grammes inherently difficult. The relationship of local 
government and community development and its public 
administration aspects have been more fully considered in a 
later chapter. 

Although community development has not solved the pro- 
blems of local planning, its integration with regional and 
national planning and of administrative co-ordination and 
team-work, and has not wholly succeeded in making the block 
the area unit of planning and development and the block 
agency as the common agency of all the Development depart- 
ments, it can certainly take credit for bringing these problems 
and issues into sharp focus, for having devoted a great deal 
of thought to them and tried out many approaches for solving 
them. While there may still be some doubts and disputes as 
to what should be the composition of, the technical level 
of its individual members, the line of command etc. of the 
National Extension Service, without doubt it has been accep- 
ted as the permanent agency for bringing technical services 
down to the village level. The Community Development 
programme has also initiated the transformation of the adminis- 
trative cadres of Government into welfare cadres with focus 
on extension-cducation methods. These are permanent and 
substantial achievements of community development. 
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Delegation of Authority 

I deal now with delegation of authority to lower-level 
functionaries of Government. This is an important admini- 
strative requirement for the success of a community develop- 
ment programme. These programmes require that the 
technical services of Government should be taken nearer 
to the people and that they should work together and be 
responsive to the people’s needs. Many decisions have, there- 
fore, to be taken and revised at lower levels of operation of 
the programme so that these can be quickly taken in con- 
formity with the people’s wishes and changing situations. 
The agencies of Government working at these levels parti- 
cularly those in close touch with the people should have 
adequate powers and authority to take these decisions. And 
since the agencies of the different departments working at 
the same level have to work together and jointly take many 
decisions they should all have similar authority delegated to 
them. This also requires that these agencies of the different 
departments should have the same administrative area in 
their charge. One of the common faults to be generally found 
in the administration of developing countries is over-centralisa- 
tion and this has to be corrected. This requirement was 
emphasised in our programme right from the start, but 
in keeping with the heavy reliance then placed on the block 
staff and the line organisation above it, the principle of 
delegation of authority was applied in the early stages only to 
them. It was only after a couple of years of experience that we 
learnt the need for extending the principle to the agencies 
of other Development departments. Progress in this field 
was not easy to make. Resistance came from several quarters 
which showed how entrenched was the tradition of centralisa- 
tion. Schemes for decentralising authority to lower-level 
functionaries of Government were also not easy to work out 
and some of the early efforts proved partially ineffective or 
even unworkable. There were such cases as that power of ad- 
ministrative sanction was given but without supporting power 
of technical or financial sanction, or power was delegated 
without changing related administrative procedures, which 
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made such delegation of powers ineffective. The lesson to be 
learnt is that though delegation of powers is an important 
requirement for programmes of community development 
and should be boldly done, the new system of delegated 
authority has to be carefully and completely worked out to 
become effective. The old system, elaborate and complex, 
has evolved over a long period of time and is contained in 
numerous rules and regulations, codes and departmental 
instructions and reflected in many procedures and methods 
of work and the changes made must be carefully grafted 
into that system at all places. Another lesson we have learnt 
is that merely giving larger powers to lower-level functionaries 
does not ensure their using them or using them wisely; they 
have to be helped and encouraged to use them to build up 
their confidence. Progress in this field has been considerable 
so far as the Development Commissioner and the officers 
in his line organisation are concerned but not yet so in respect 
of functionaries of other Development departments. So far 
we have not paid enough importance to ensuring that the 
functionaries of all Development departments situated at 
various levels have the same administrative area in their 
charge and comparable authority. 

Where new administrative areas are created for the purposes 
of community development, as the block in our case, it has 
to be fitted into the existing structure of administration 
and local government, existing or which may be formed. In 
the early stages some mistakes were made in forming blocks 
which cut across the boundaries of existing revenue and 
administrative areas, like Taluks, Tehsils, Sub-Divisions and 
sometimes even of Districts. This had to be rectified afterwards, 
not without considerable trouble. We are guarding agdinst 
the repetition of this mistake in developing our structure of 
local self-government, as is explained in the relevant chapter. 


Need for Flexibility in Financial Policy and Procedure 


Community development requires the support of Govern- 
ment funds. In the procedure governing the allocation, 
control and expenditure of these funds there has to be consider- 
able flexibility, but ensuring at the same time that the funds 
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are spent for the purpose for which they are given and full 
value is derived from the expenditure. If there is rigidity 
in regard to the period over which the funds have to be 
. expended, e.g. the funds are made available only for a financial 
year, there may be difficulty for the community development 
workers, for they must have the freedom to spend in accordance 
with the growing response of the people. Just as rush of 
expenditure towards the end of the financial year can be 
both wasteful and harmful to community development, so 
also denial of assistance when people are ready to take it 
and profit from it. In our programme this difficulty has been 
met to some extent by making the provisions in the schematic 
budget available for an entire period of five years and what 
is not spent in one year can be spent in the next by providing 
it in the budget of that year. Some flexibility has also to be 
allowed in regard to the purpose for which funds allocated by 
Government for communty development can be spent, 
particularly when they are to be spent on works for which 
the people are required to contribute. We have already seen 
that financial authority has to be delegated together with 
administrative authority to the field operating staff if the 
delegation is to serve its purpose and assist in quick decision- 
making. But here there is need for ensuring that responsibility 
for the expenditure and its accountability are not confused 
and the normal safeguards against waste and dishonesty are 


not affected. 
It is important that all agencies which have to expend or 


te on funds allocated for community development 
programmes, no matter from what source the funds come 
should know in advance and as precisely as possible its amount, 
when it will be made available, through what procedure, 
on what conditions and for what purposes. This would apply 
equally to a Central Government giving funds to a’ State 
Government or the latter to a local authority. Here again 
the kind of flexibility mentioned earlier will be needed. 

To support community self-help efforts, grants-in-aid from 
Government or local authorities are often needed. It is impor- 
o ensure that the terms on which these are given and so 
ming are such that the grants-in-aid 
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stimulate and do not hamper the growth of the self-help 
spirit in the community. Too much assistance or giving it 
too soon can demoralise people as much as no assistance or 


giving it too late. While a general grants-in-aid policy has to, 


be laid down it should have enough flexibility to allow the 
community worker discretion to vary the quantum, specific 
purpose and timing of the aid that will stimulate the maximum 
possible local self-help effort, which has to be the real aim 
of the aid. Rigidity in the grants-in-aid policy can distort 
local planning, the people choosing objectives in which they 
are not keenly interested or those which do not have for them 
the first priority. Their sense of participation in the programme 
is then weakened. People’s capacity for self-help over a 
specified period of time is limited and to make them exhaust 
it on objectives of low priority to them to find that they cannot 
make the effort for a more important objective later is to 
promote a bad programme of community development. When 
there is further the emphasis on the staff spending the grants-in- 
aid provisions in the budget as quickly as possible the results 
can be worse. The U. N. Evaluation Mission had found 
such shortcomings in our programme. To ask for flexibility 
in the working of the system of grants-in-aid does not mean, 
however, any lowering of the standards of accountability 
for proper expenditure and rendering of accounts; that must 
always be provided for and insisted upon. In this matter 
there can be no two standards, one for the authorities of 
Government and another for the people and their institutions 
spending public funds, But it is important that the system 
of account keeping is not needlessly elaborate and complicated 
which can cause difficulties for voluntary agencies and people’s 
institutions that cannot afford to engage high paid accountants, 
This has not always been followed in practice which has been 
the real reason for reluctance or impatience of voluntary 
agencies and people’s institutions, sometimes of even the 
best among them, to follow Government’s accounting rules 
and regulations. 


Where different departments give grants 
programmes it is ne 
by them all, 


-in-aid for similar 
cessary that a uniform policy is followed 
otherwise the effectiveness of this method in 
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stimulating selfhelp effort is reduced. The people begin to 
compare the terms and conditions under which the aid is 
given by the different departments and question why they 
should not get the aid in every case on the most liberal 
terms. This does not help the promotion of self-help effort 
nor co-ordination among the departments. Of course the 
best arrangement is the one which we have been trying to reach, 
viz. that all the funds should be pooled and a co-ordinated 
common programme prepared for the block which the block 
organisation will implement as the common agency of all 
Development departments. 

When grants-in-aid are given as a matching contribution 
of the people it is important that the system is clearly explained 
to the people in advance so as to avoid any misunderstanding, 
and a sound system of calculating the people’s contribution 
is adopted which the people understand and accept as fair. 
It is essential to avoid a situation in which either the people 
or the community workers are tempted to adopt devices for 
inflating the people’s contribution. Such has sometimes been 
the case in our programme for the reasons that the system of 
matching contribution has been too rigidly applied, has been 
left ill-defined and the response of the people and performance 
of the workers judged too much on the basis of the amount 
of contribution given by the people. Here there has been the 
error of taking too narrow a view of people’s participation, a 

uestion we have discussed earlier. Much study and thinking 
needed to be done in our programme on this question of 
a grants-in-aid policy. It acquired greater importance with 
the decision to pay much attention to the promotion of local 
self-government. More about this will be said in the relevant 
chapter. 

In a community development programme credit is also 
needed by the community and individuals and sound principles 
have to be followed for giving such credit. The emphasis 
has to be on credit given for productive purposes and for 
building up the assets of the community which it will be 
anxious and able to maintain. For this the development of 
institutional arrangements, particularly the co-operatives, is 
essential, and no policy of credit giving should stand in the 
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way of such development or in the way of the promotion of 
habits of thrift and saving in the people. Excessive credit 
given too freely is bad for community development. The 
giving of loans when necessary should get as much attention 
as its timely realisation and its proper utilisation. It is best to 
avoid placing direct responsibility on the community develop- 
ment workers for giving or recovering loans, nor should their 
work be judged by the amount of loans given out and the 
extent of utilisation of funds provided for the purpose. This 
can defeat the purpose for which loans should be given and 
may impair the worker’s relation with the community. 


The Role of District Collector 


Above the block, the District is the next higher level of 
planning and co-ordination. In our country the District has 
always been the pivot of the structure of administration and 
the District Collector has been a key functionary of Goverri- 
ment, having large powers and wide responsibilities. In many 
ways he has been the link between a centralised administration 
of Government and the people, the guardian of law and 
authority, the eyes and ears of Government. His opinion has 
been taken in many matters not directly in his charge. All this 
has given him an unrivalled position and prestige. Naturally, 
therefore, when development began to become the preoccupa- 
tion of Government the District Collector was given the role of 
captain and co-ordinator of the development programme of the 
district. It would have been folly not to have used his unique 
position to the best advantage. The community development 
programme further highlighted his role in planning, develop- 
ment and co-ordination. He was brought directly on the line 
organisation, which has the Development Commissioner at the 
top and the village-level worker at the bottom, the importance 
of which I have mentioned earlier. He was given specific powers 
and responsibilities in connection with the community develop- 
ment programme such as he had not been given in respect of the 
general programme of development even when he was made 
the captain and co-ordinator for it. As the close relationship 
between the community development programme and the 
Programmes under the Five-Year Plans began to become 
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apparent and the responsibility for the former began to 
devolve on the Development departments as well, the District 
Collector’s position as the captain and co-ordinator over the 
entire field of development began to become more specific 
and one of expanding responsibilities and growing complexities. 

In the Development Commissioner, a post created with 
the community development programme, the District Collector 
got a leader at the State level to help him in his relationship 
with the Heads of departments, and by securing co-ordination 
among departments at that level paved the way for co- 
ordination at the District level. But in the early period of 
emphasis on the role of the line organisation the difficulties 
created by it had also to be faced by the District Collector. 
He came to be regarded as a functionary of the new 
Development department believed to have been created and 
there was greater resistance to the acceptance of his position 
of captainship of the team of Development Officers at the 
District level than was the case before. It was only then 
that the problem of co-ordination at the District level was 
seen in its fullness. Required to play a more specific role 
than what was earlier a vague role of a captain, and made 
answerable for showing progress in the field of development 
particularly community development, the Collector began 
asking for effective powers over the District-level Development 
Officers, and when dissatisfied with their work and co-operation 
began to complain to the Development Commissioner, 
bypassing the Heads of departments. This the Heads of 
departments and their District-level Officers resented. Heads 
of departments resisted the Collectors’ being given any powers . 
over their District Officers, and where these were given, 
complained that they were losing control over their District 
Officers and could not be held responsible for their performance 
and the progress of work. This situation has not yet been 
fully corrected. The various devices that have been adopted 
have been no more than palliatives and not a cure. The personal 
factor still remains the most important and almost dominates 
the situation. An able District Collector, with good human 
qualities, keen on his development work does secure good 
co-ordination even against odds. Where Heads of Development 
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departments with similar qualities help, the results are even 
better, Even with a good team at the District level, bad 
Collectors have contributed nothing. Nor can an easy way 
-out be found. One can only express the hope that as the 
general situation in regard to co-ordination in the deve- 
lopmental administration improves, the situation at the Dis- 
trict level will also improve. All the factors and arrangements 
that improve co-ordination generally, mentioned in the 
foregoing pages, have equal relevance for co-ordination at the 
District level, such as good personal relationship, clarity of 
objectives, delegation of authority, flexibility in financial 
procedure, etc. The absence of the requirement that the 
members of the team should have the status of near equals aud 
comparable powers and its adverse effects on co-ordination 
are particularly noticeable at this level. The Collector is in 
status, prestige, emoluments head and shoulders above most 
other members of the team and co-ordination is, therefore, 
often mistaken by him and his colleagues as subordination. 
Whether accepted by them or resented, it has adverse results; 
either there is lack of initiative in the members of the team 
or conflict with the leader. 

Notwithstanding these doubts and difficulties that have 
persisted in regard to the District Collector’s role as co- 
ordinator at the district level, the weight of opinion has always 
been in favour of establishing and giving clear form and 
substance to this role, never in favour of questioning its value 
and importance. The Working Group under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. Ram Subhag Singh, referred to earlier, which came 
to be formed very largely because it had been found that 

unsatisfactory administrative and organisational arrangement 
was by far the most important single factor responsible for 
inadequate progress in the sphere of agricultural production, 
recommended that the Panchayati Raj institutions and the 
extension services at various levels should work hand in 
hand so as to maximise agricultural production through 
greater participation of the people, application of modern 
methods of science and technology and optimum utilisation 
of local resources and leadership; but this integration of 
Panchayati Raj institutions and extension services should not 
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break the chain of technical and administrative responsibility. 
For the district level, the Group recommended that the 
District Collector should be the Chairman of the Agricultural 
Production Committee of the Zila Parishad, and if there was 


` no Zila Parishad, then an Agricultural Production Commit- 


tee should be formed with the officers of the concerned depart- 
ments and representatives of non-official organisations as 
members and the Collector as the Chairman, The District 
Agricultural Production Officer should assist the Collector in 
co-ordinating the efforts of all the departments concerned 
with agricultural production. The State Heads of Depart- 
ments should communicate with their District Officers through 
the District Collector in matters relating to the Agricultural 
Production Committee. Thus the co-ordinating role of the 
District Collector was reinforced in these recommendations 
even though the formation of the Working Group had 
been preceded by much criticism that the role of co-ordi- 
nation given to administrative officers, the Development - 
Commissioner, the District Collector, the B.D.O., had weaken- 
ed the position of the technical heads to the detriment of 
agricultural production. 


A New Idea of Co-ordination—a Development Administration 

The way out, to me, seems to lie in the promotion of a new 
idea altogether of co-ordination. It should have very little to 
do with control and supervision by a captain over the members 
of the team. Emphasis should be on providing effective adminis- 
trative arrangements whereby those who have to work together 
at any level can establish good and continuous communication 
amongst themselves, come to know one another’s problems and 
the role of each in their solution, and can discuss the progress 
in each field of development and the overall progress in an 
atmosphere of cordiality and with an attitude of helpfulness 
towards one another. This should be the primary purpose 
of a co-ordination committee and the captain’s responsibility 
should be to see that it fulfils that purpose. He should be 
regarded not as the Chairman but the Convener of the 
Committee. This process needs to be preceded and supported 
by sound co-ordinated planning, and a prerequisite of that is 
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consistent overall policies and objectives in conformity with 
which the plans are formulated. The method and mechanism 
of planning have to be such as will merge planning from above 
with planning from below and local planning with regional 
and national planning and, in the process of planning done 
at any level or in any field, will ensure fullest participation of 
and contribution by all the agencies that will have to execute 
the plans, on terms of equality. We have to promote the 
idea of a development administration to which all belong 
and are dedicated to the achievement of common goals, 
are prepared to share both credit and blame and have respect 
for one another’s contribution. I do not suggest that the 
approach I am indicating will be easier to follow than the 
one hitherto followed; it may even be more difficult. But I do 
take the view that this is the right approach that will bring 
success and not any other. And if we do not succeed in it, we 
do not succeed in a measure in bringing about the big 
transformation in the attitude and functioning of our adminis- 
stration which the implementation of the Welfare State 
concept requires in our situation. Let me concede, however, 
that it is not only the effort of the administration that will 
count here; the success that we have or fail to have in securing 
the political and social progress we are attempting to make, 
the quality of the leadership which the nation chooses for 
itself for its various democratic institutions existing and to be 
created hereafter, and various other factors will also count. 
These are, no doubt, inter-related to some extent, and while ~ 
they influence administration they are also influenced by it 
and by its performance, but they have also a bearing of their 
own on administration, and this is my point here. Improve- 
ment in administration, however valiant may be the effort 
from within it, cannot go very much ahead of improvement 
in other allied fields and in the general atmosphere in the 
country. This fact may seem to be one not likely to be questio- 
ned, but it needs to be stated, for it is sometimes ignored in 
criticism of the administration and that does not help to bring 
about the improvement, the lack of which itself invokes the 
criticism, 
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The Work-load of District Collector—the Problem and its Solution 

I come now to another major difficulty which is still being 
faced to a greater or lesser extent in connection with co- 
ordination at the District level under our arrangement, the 


difficulty of the work-load of the District Collector. His 


work-load has always been heavy and has gone on increasing. 
The activities in which he has a part to play have steadily 
increased—having to organise relief operations oftener than 
in the past, the chronic food problem, agrarian reforms, the 
worsening law and order situation in many parts of the country, 
labour disputes frequent, bitter and complicated, elections 
oftener and having to be organised on a large scale, the mount- 
ing list of new legislation, to mention only a few of the items. 
For him to attend to all this work and do justice to his work of 

lanning and development is well-nigh impossible. And success 
in this last field does require that he should give it due attention 
and do the work with zeal and imagination; done in a 
routine and casual way he will not succeed. The question, 
therefore, becomes one of giving him sufficient relief from his 
other work. That relief has to be real and substantial. To 
give him routine assistance in other fields and yet to hold him 
ultimately responsible for making everything go right and for 
anything going wrong, does not give him substantial relief. 
For it must be recognised that he always had such assistance 
and just to add one or more officers for the same purpose 
does not materially improve the situation. The separation of 
the judiciary from the executive has also not improved the 
situation materially, for either a Collector did not have much 
case work or if he had he did generally get for it the 
assistance of other senior magistrates specially empowered 
for the purpose. 

Some States adopted the device of giving the Collector a 
Development officer for his development work, and one State 
had District Planning Officers who attended to most of the 
work of planning and development under the guidance and 
overall control of the Collector. These arrangements did not 
prove quite satisfactory as under them full advantage of the 


Collector’s position and authority in the District and of his 
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ability is not derived for the furtherance of the development 
programme, which, as we have seen, is the main justification 
for putting the Collector at the head of the development 
work in the District. It has been seen that generally the ten- 
dency is for the Development Officer or the District Planning 
Officer to attend to the bulk of the development work, even 
inspection of the work in the blocks, and the Collector 
begins to lose first-hand contact with the field and the field 
officers. The Balwantrai Mehta Study Team’s suggestion that 
the Collector should be given relief from his revenue and 
administrative duties by the appointment of an Additional 
Collector would seem to be a better remedy. The Collector’s 
association with the development work has to be intimate and 
direct if it is to be of real value, 


Need for Strengthening Technical Departments 


From much that I have said above the need for strengthening 
the technical departments should be apparent: Indeed, this 
follows from the very nature of the community development 
programme, the faith that it has to have in science and 
technology. Any administrative system which has to rely on 
multipurpose functionaries and which imposes the supervision 
of administrative officers over technical departments is suitable 
only for a country still in a very rudimentary stage of deve- 
lopment. For the development of our country, advance in 
Scientific knowledge and technology and their increasing appli- 
cation are of prime importance. The technical departments 
must be ensured scope and freedom for rapid growth. It is 
necessary to give them a sense of dignity, importance and 
responsibility. To subordinate technical officers 
administrative head in the name of co-ordination cannot be 
regarded as the right step from a long-term point of view. 
It has been rightly said in the Second Five-Year Plan that 
‘the strength of a co-ordinated progra 
in the quality of the specialist ser 
together and co-ordination should 


bring out the best in the specialists.’ 
the administra 
the technical 


to an 


mme of development lies 
vices which are brought 
be so organised as to 

While the nation and 
tion as a whole must give due importance to 
departments and recognise their vital role in 
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the country’s progress, that again is bound to depend to 
some extent on the ability and competence of these departments 
and of the persons in it. And here the responsibility has to 
rest largely on their leaders. To say this is not to dispute the 
fact that the prevailing situation in the country, lack of 
recognition of the importance of technical men, the low 
scales of salary and conditions of service given to them, 
has stood in the way of first-rate men joining the technical 
services. But demonstration by them of the important contribu- 
tion they have to make to the nation’s progress may have to 
come a step before their role is recognised and they get their 
due. There may have to be a period of sacrifice for them and 
it is here that the best leaders among them have to take 
the lead. j 

The programme of community development had, I believe, 
for the first time brought the majority of our technical officers 
face to face with village problems for them to find that they 
did not have a satisfactory answer for many of these problems. 
They must have realised that much of the science they knew 
was quite academic which they did not know how to use for 
the actual benefit of the village people. They must have 
further realised that community development requires the 
use of knowledge and skill of several specialist fields in an in- 
tegrated manner, and that they had to change their approach 
to some extent. There was much, therefore, that they had to 
do on their part. We found that Development departments 
which had been growing in competence and had been 
able to adapt themselves to the new role required of them to 
meet the village people’s demands on them were more willing 
to accept the idea of co-ordination and their responsibility 
in the community development programme in partnership 
with other departments and agencies. The others had been 
holding out. It would be true to say that in most cases 
Development departments have come to understand their 
new responsibility and have been strengthening and improving 
themselves to meet the challenge, particularly those that have 
most to do with the rural people, such as the departments 
of Agriculture, Animal Husbandry, Co-operation, Panchayats. 
If their performance is not yet as good as it has to be, we 
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should not ignore the improvement, quite substantial in some 
cases, that has already been made. : 
The reorientation of agricultural policy and programmes, 
described earlier, has improved very much the climate in 
favour of the development of the technical departments. 


Case for Expansion of Public Services 


A Welfare State does need a large and growing class of 
public servants, professional and technical men of all kinds, 
experts and specialists, research workers, educationalists and 
the like. The dislike for the bureaucracy created during the 
British Raj continues in the public mind and only gradually 
will it be removed according as the official class is able to 
demonstrate its new role of service to the people. This situation 
makes the expansion of the technical departments somewhat 
difficult. But I am convinced that it is a passing phase and 
wisdom requires that the expansion of the ‘bureaucracy’. 
is not pressed forward faster than public opinion will tolerate. 
I have pointed out earlier that in expanding the machinery 
of Government, even when fully justified, care has to be 
taken to ensure that we do not go back to the old ‘executive’ 
role of the administration and do not unwittingly increase 
the dependence of the people on the administration which 
will then come in the way of community development and 
the growth of people’s institutions and leadership. The 
best safeguard will be the building-up of the decentralised 
pattern of local government which has been described in 
Chapter VI. 


Co-ordination Committees 


Returning for a moment to the question of co-ordination, 
I will now mention the use we have made of co-ordination 
committees. This is a device usually adopted for securing 
co-ordination in community development programmes among 
the operating agencies of Government as well as between the 
agencies of Government and representatives of the people 
and voluntary organisations. We have already seen the role 
which the latter have to play in programmes of community 
development. It is better not to take members of voluntary 
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organisations on what are intended to be purely inter- 
departmental co-ordination committees. The size of these have 
to be kept small enough to function effectively, giving every 
member a chance to participate fully in their business and 
ensuring that there will be frank interchange of views. The 
meeting of co-ordination committees can degenerate into a 
routine affair if this is not guarded against. Every meeting must 
be preceded by good preparatory work and the papers should 
be circulated well in advance. The agenda has to be prepared 
with thought and care. The committee will continue to 
serve its purpose only as long as the members continue to 
consider it useful and go back from meetings with a sense of 
satisfaction and the feeling that their time was usefully spent. 
These may appear to be such obvious suggestions as need 
hardly be mentioned and yet the fact is that they are not 
always followed. 

The use of this method, that of a co-ordinating committee, 
seems to have got firmly entrenched in our administrative 
system and has come. to be increasingly used, in different 
fields of activity and at all levels of administration. But 
it cannot be said that the method has always been appropriately 
or purposively used. More often than not, the burden it has 
imposed on the officials has been more than its usefulness. 

In our programme we have made considerable use of 
co-ordination committees. At the block level we created the 
Block Advisory Committee of all the Block-level Officers, 
and leading non-officials, progressive agriculturists, leading 
co-operators, representatives of voluntary organisations, heads 
of educational institutions in the block, representatives 
of local authorities and Members of Parliament and of the 
State Legislature from the area. The District Collector or 
the Sub-Divisional Officer was made the Chairman of the 
Committee. Later he was generally replaced by a non-official. 
A great deal of importance was attached to these committees 
right from the beginning of the programme. They were to 
function not only as co-ordinating but also as planning, 
implementing and supervising bodies. With the members’ 
local knowledge of the area and of the needs of the people and 
their position of local leadership they were to contribute 
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substantially to decision-making and securing people’s parti- 
cipation in the programme. It took much time and effort 
to make these committees function even fairly well. Real 
desire on the part of officers to get the best out of them, and 
good preparatory work to ensure it, were often wanting. 
Complaints from officers that the non-officials were not taking 
interest and giving co-operation and from the latter that the 
officers were not really anxious to get their co-operation were 
common and persistent. Members of Parliament and of State 
Legislatures complained that they did not get timely notice of 
meetings and its papers. Officers complained that Members of 
Parliament and State Legislatures did not care to attend the 
mectings and when they did they generally showed interest only 
in matters in which they were personally interested and did 
not take an overall view of the needs of the block and its 
people. To some extent both sides lacked the exnerience 
and the attitude needed for making the committees a success. 
Insufficient flexibility in the working of the programme and 
the restricted scope for decision-making at the block level 
hampered the growth of initiative in the committee. Not 
enough trouble was taken by the officers to ‘educate’ the 
members of the committee to enable them to contribute 
their best to the programme. Only experience taught us 
that this was necessary. Where success was marked it was 
more the success of the persons in the committee rather 
than of the institution. A lesson that we learnt was that much 
reliance had to be placed on the local non-official leaders 
residing in the area and in constant touch with the people. 
Also that to give these committees the character of local 
planning committees they had to be more non-official in 
character and more directly connected with representative 
democratic institutions of the people at the village level. 
A complaint from some States was that persons nominated 
by the authorities belonged to the ruling political party 
only; and even when others were taken on the committee their 
views hardly counted. So we came to emphasise that the 
village panchayats should be represented on the Block Com- 
mittee in their own right and to a substantial extent and 
that a non-official should be its Chairman. This was 
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achieved all over the country. Simultaneously, it was empha- 
sised that the decisions of the Committee should be acted 
upon in all cases unless there were strong reasons to the 
contrary. The name of the Committee was changed from 
the Block Advisory to the Block Development Committee. 
These developments did not improve the position very 
much, as the findings of the Sixth Evaluation Report showed, 
but they paved the way for the conversion of these committees 
into statutory local authorities, as we shall see in a later 


chapter. 

At the District level were created district development or 
planning committees consisting of officials and non-officials 
having the same representative character as the block develop- 
ment committees. In some States there were two committees, 
an inter-departmental committee of officers and a committee 
of officials and non-officials, both presided over by the Col- 
lector. These functioned more as co-ordinating and advisory 
committees and less as planning committees, because plan- 
ning in the real sense had till then hardly developed at the 
District level. Even the attempt to break up the State 
Plan into District plans wherever attempted had been attended 
with meagre success. In their co-ordinating function these 
committees had only as much success as there had been 
success in co-ordination at that level. We have seen the 
difficulties in this. As advisory committees to reflect non- 
official opinion and get their co-operation, they had suffered 
from the same weaknesses and for the same reasons as block 
advisory committees. Here again we had the situation where 
the need for a statutory local authority was being felt, as we 


shall see later. 


Co-ordination at the State Level 

At the State level there were two committees in some States 
and three in others, an inter-departmental committee of 
officers, an advisory committee of officials and non-officials 
and a development committee of the Cabinet. The Chief 
Secretary or the Development Commissioner presides over 
the first and the Chief Minister over the other two. There 
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is also a consultative committee of the State Legislature for 
community development. 

Dr. Ram Subhag Singh’s Working Group came to the 
conclusion that the inter-departmental committee at the 
Secretariat level presided over by the Chief Secretary and that 
at the Cabinet level presided over by the Chief Minister, the 
latter, in some states with full powers of the Cabinet, have 
effectively reduced red-tape and helped to reach speedy 
decisions in policy matters. The Group also recommended 
that the Chief Secretary should continue to preside over 
the Committee at the Secretariat level. 

This brings me to the question of co-ordination at the 
State level. This is the level where most policies are framed 
and plans formulated and here the bulk of the administrative 
and financial powers is concentrated and will remain to 
be concentrated no matter how far we go with decentralisa- 
tion of power to lower functionaries of Government. Here 
the leaders of different departments have direct contact with 
their respective political chiefs—the Ministers. Responsibility 
for co-ordination at this level has to be taken in the largest 
measure by the Cabinet and within the Cabinet by the Chief 
Minister; the Development Commissioner, a co-ordination 
committee or any other agency can never be a substitute. 
Even the development committee of the Cabinet has to 
function as a sub-committee of the Cabinet deriving its autho- 
rity from it. The emphasis has to be on co-ordination in 
planning and policy-making. To the extent that a really 
integrated overall plan for the State can be framed supported 
by consistent policies in concerned fields, to that extent the 
problem of co-ordination, as we have come to know it most, 
will be eased. Without such planning the problem of co- 
ordination will continue to trouble us. What is required is 
recognition at the political and highest administrative level 
of the need for such planning and the development of know- 
ledge and techniques for achieving it. There is still insuf- 
ficiency of both. Some of the difficulties in co-ordination 
at lower levels can be traced to lack of co-ordination in plan- 
ning and policy-making and lack of co-ordination at the 
higher levels. Many of the causes of lack of co-ordination 
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which we have considered earlier, such as different depart- 
ments having different views as to their respective respon- 
sibilities or different ideas about the objectives of the pro- 
gramme, inter-departmental jealousies and rivalries, can 
be corrected only at the State level. 


The Development Commissioner 

The Development Commissioner is a new functionary 
created at the State level with the inception of the community 
development programme. We have examined his role in 
co-ordinating the programme of community development. 
Soon it expanded over the entire field of development covered 
by the Five-Year Plans and in many states he became also 
the Secretary of the Planning department of the State Govern- 
ment. In the early years the Development Commissioner was 
able to supervise to some extent the field operation of the 
community development programme and maintain direct and 
intimate contact with all the District Collectors, but with the 
expanding coverage of the programme and its growing 
complexity and increasing volume of planning work the 
Development Commissioner could remain less and less in 
touch with field operations. In many States the Divisional 
Commissioner had to be called to his assistance for field 
supervision of the programme and also for co-ordination. 

The Development Commissioner’s role as the Secretary of 
the Planning Department began to get more important after 
some time. To be effective he has to be an able senior officer and 
must enjoy the confidence of the Chief Minister. In several 
States the Chief Secretary was made also the Development 
Commissioner, and in some States this arrangement still conti- 
nues though the trend seems to be to give up this combination. 
The combination has undoubtedly many advantages; it 
does make the Development Commissioner really effective 


in his co-ordinating role. But the difficulty always is that 
the total volume of work of the two posts is almost impossible 
he situation we saw at the District 


for one person to manage. T 

level in regard to the responsibilities of the Collector repeats 
itself at the State level. It is not a very satisfactory arrange- 
ment to give to the Chief Secretary-cum-Development Com- 
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missioner the assistance of a Deputy or Joint-Development 
Commissioner. If an Additional-Development Commissioner 
is provided and functions virtually as an independent Develop- 
ment Commissioner, the arrangement of combining the posts 
of Chief Secretary & Development Commissioner is not really 
put to the test. Here again the answer may lie in giving the 
Chief Secretary substantial relief from his other work by 
the appointment of an Additional Chief Secretary and enable 
the Chief Secretary-cum-Development Commissioner to devote 
due attention to his work of planning, development and 
co-ordination. The Chief Secretary is coming to acquire 
the same position in the administration as the Chief Minister 
has in the Government, and with development becoming 
the first concern of Government in a State progressing towards 
the goal of a Welfare State it is but necessary that the Chief 
Secretary should play an important role in planning and 
development. In States where there was insufficient recog- 
nition of this fact and the Chief Secretary did not even lend 
sufficient support to the Development Commissioner, the deve- 
lopment programme remained weak and its progress slow 
and halting. In such cases it was usual to find also that 
inadequate importance was given to planning and development 


or that there was lack of co-ordination at the level of Govern- 
ment. 


The Block Development Officer 


I come now to the Block Development Officer, having 
already dealt with the role of the District Collector at the 
district level. The B.D.O. was a new functionary that the 
community development programme created. We have already 
considered his position as the captain of the team of officers 
at the block level and the position of the block organisation 
as the common agency of all the Development departments. 
Without doubt the B.D.O.’s task has been a very difficult one. 
In the early years of the programme much care was taken in 
selecting the right kind of persons for this post. This was no 
longer possible when rapid expansion of the programme 
necessitated large-scale recruitment of this class of officers. 
The U.N. Mission had recommended the weeding out of 
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inefficient and undesirable personnel, which, according to 
them, in some States was estimated at as much as 25 per cent 
of the total, At the same time the Mission had pointed out 


_ very rightly that the B.D.O. was a new kind of official in the 


Indian services with a totally new kind of job and patience and 
time were needed in helping the majority of them to understand 
and carry out their work as required. We cannot claim that 
this kind of support has been given to the B.D.O., either 
from within the administration or from outside it. Because 
of the key position held by the B.D.O. at the block level and 
the crucial position of the block in the administrative pattern 
that we have been attempting to build up, it was of the utmost 
importance that the B.D.O. should be a person of adequate 
competence and status. He must possess administrative skill for 
which he has to have some experience. He should be a good 
leader with good human qualities, plenty of patience and 


good sense and the capacity for sustained hard work. All 


this required not only educational attainments of a fairly 
good §standard but also maturity of mind and experience of 


men and affairs. Very junior officers, however much youthful 
enthusiasm they may possess, will generally not be suitable 
for this post. And yet in many States very junior officers 
came to be appointed and many reportedly did well. It was 
my impression that they did well in a very limited sense, 
mainly in pushing forward the limited programme financed 
from the schematic budget of the block; they did not show 
the capacity for building up the position of the block and the 
block organisation in the structure of the new developmental 
administration we aimed at promoting. The B.D,O’s task 
was to become still more difficult when the block as an adminis- 
trative and development unit also became a most important 
unit of decentralised local government, as we shall see in a 


later chapter. 
Our experience left us in no doubt that the B. D. O. had 
experience and status. 


to be an officer of sufficient ability, 
He has to be a gazetted officer not lower in status than members 
of the Junior Administrative Service of the State. All, however, 
were not agreed as to whether he should belong to a separate 
cadre or be drawn from different services to constitute a pool. In 


12 
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considering this question we have to bear in mind some impor- 
tant requirements of administration necessary for its efficiency. 
There must be a channel of promotion open to him; if he 
is taken from another service or department his prospects 
of promotion in that service or department should not only 
not suffer by his absence, but should improve by doing good 
work as B.D.O. in the same way as by doing good work in 
his own service or department. If the bulk of B.D.Os are 
taken from administrative cadres and are given prospects of 
promotion in higher administrative cadres, B.D.Os taken 
from other services should also be given those prospects. 
Other block personnel, including the village-level worker, 
should be eligible for promotion to the post of B.D.O. and 
then to go higher up just as the B.D.O. may. Keeping these 
considerations in view the recommendation of thel Balwantrai 
Mehta Team seemed to be the best, that the junior admini- 
strative cadre may be enlarged to include all Block Develop- 
ment Officers’ posts, recruitment being in the usual way by 
which recruitment to that cadre is made but ensuring that 
at least a sufficient percentage (25 per cent suggested by 
the Team) is taken by promotion from the Junior Development 
Services, of Agriculture, Co-operative, Panchayat Departments 
etc. The persons who will thus be promoted will naturally 
be those who will give a good account of themselves as Exten- 
sion Officers in the blocks and show qualities which will 
make them good B.D.Os. It would be well to try them out 
first as B.D.Os before actually promoting them to the Junior 
Administrative Cadre. There will be no harm in keeping 
the trial period sufficiently long provided it can be ensured 
that when finally promoted the officiating period will count 
towards seniority, confirmation etc. During this period of 
trial the avenue of promotion in their own service should 
remain open and they should have the option to choose 
promotion there if it comes their way. The system of admini- 
Stration and team-work we have been attempting to build up 
re the block level will have something to gain by a freer flow 
Tile parci the administrative and technical services. 

ep to promote a common point of view, mutual 
understanding and appreciation of the complementary JE 
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of each other, which are so important for the success of the 
community development programme. 

We have to remove the grievance of technical officers 
that posts of superior authority and prestige are the preserve 
of the administrative cadres, and the misconception of admini- 
strative officers that theirs is a superior role which they alone 
can discharge and that of the technical officers is a secondary 
role. And yet the roles of the two are different, though each 
is important in its own way and without both the task will 
remain incomplete. Working together and for a common 
purpose they should constitute the new development admini- 
stration of my conception, of which I have spoken earlier. 
And the B.D.O, will be the captain of the team at the block 
level, as I have described. He will be an area specialist to 
promote the idea of area development which is a part of our 
programme of community development, as we have seen. 
He should have the bulk of the administrative duties to perform, 
with which it would be unwise to burden the technical officers. 
He should be the principal link between the block agency and 
the higher levels of administration, to preserve the unity 
and team character of the block organisation. And lastly, 
he will be the principal exponent of the objectives and methods 
of community development and will ensure that all the 
members of his team understand and follow these. Here he 
would have the advantage that not being a specialist in any 
single field of development he can have a wider outlook and 
see the entire field of development, integrated as it has to be 
and designed to tackle all the basic problems of the rural 
people simultaneously. 

The requirements needed to make the designed role of the 
B.D.O. develop on correct lines and to build him up and 
his position to enable him to discharge this role adequately 
were not sufficiently fulfilled in any State, although the short- 
comings were more in some States, less in others. In some 
States he was not even given a gazetted status, in others his 
salary was very low and in still others he was also burdened 
with some regulatory functions. Hardly anywhere was he 
given full and willing support by the technical officers at the 
District level. More than once were decisions taken in the 
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Annual Conference on Community Development to weed 
out the incompetent and unsuitable from among the class, 
but the implementation of the decision was most inadequate 
and ‘so also of the decision to make them and other block 
staff permanent. That in spite of these adverse conditions in 
which this new functionary has had to perform his very diffi- 
cult duties, he should have done it well enough to be able to 
survive in the face of considerable criticism of his work as 
also of the administrative arrangment at the block level, 
shows the inherent soundness of the conception of the B.D.O. 
as the Captain of a team of Extension Officers functioning 
at the block level with the Gram Sewak, a multipurpose 
worker, as their common agent in direct touch with the village 
people. Dr. Ram Subhag Singh’s Working Group recommend- 
ed certain changes in the functions and position of the B.D.O 
to boost the programme of agricultural production but did not 
affect the basic position of the B.D.O. nor of the block organi- 
' sation. The Group recommended that the B.D.O. should 
function as the Member-Secretary of the Agricultural Produc- 
tion Committee which should be constituted at the block 
level of the Panchayat Samiti, consisting of the elected re- 
presentatives of the Samiti and the Extension Officers concern- 
ed with agricultural production. The annual assessment of 
the work and conduct of the Extension Officer should be made 
by the B.D.O., though the disciplinary control over them 
should rest with their District Officers. The Group has 
also recommended that the B.D.O. should devote all his 
time and attention to agriculture and allied programmes and 
other programmes may be entrusted either to the Panchayat 
Extension Officer or the S. E. O. who may be designated for 
this purpose as P. A. to the B.D. O. Not less than 50% of 
the posts in the B.D.Os’ cadre should be filled up by promotion 
from amongst Extension Officers of the integrated depart- 
ments. The B.D.Os who are unsuitable should be weeded 
out. The abolition of the post of B.D.O. by the Madhya 
Pradesh Government did not find many supporters either in 
the Press or the political circles, 
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Should the B.D.O. have Regulatory Functions? 

Before concluding the discussion on the role of the B.D.O. 
I may consider the question, which in the past has evoked 
some controversy, whether the B.D.O. should be given some 
regulatory functions too. This question arose from the arrange- 
ment in some States where the revenue officer, the Tehsildar, 
the Mamlatdar or Anchal Adhikari is also the B.D.O. It 
is not necessary to go into the details of the arrangement; 
there is variation in the patterns adopted by the different 
States and their own patterns have also been changing. 
Bombay State which had led the way in this matter abandoned 
the system later. The Programme Evaluation Organisation 
which made a special study of the working of Bombay’s system 
in 1955 found it full of drawbacks and came to the conclusion 
that a combination of regulatory and development functions at 
the block and village level would prove detrimental to develop- 
ment work. The Balwantrai Mehta Team did not give such a 
clear view about the Bombay system. Pointing out its defects, 
such as, that the block by becoming conterminous with the 
Mamlatdar’s jurisdiction, i.e. the Tehsil, became too large, that 
the Mamlatdar had little time for development work and 
belonging to a cadre that was not recruited for development 
work he was unsuitable for such work, the Team expressed 
the opinion that it was only when these defects were eliminated 
that it would be possible to combine the revenue and develop- 
ment functions in one functionary at the block level. The 
Team definitely opposed the combination of development 
and revenue functions below the block level, i.e. in the village- 
level worker. It has been our experience that the two classes 
of functions requiring different qualities in the worker do 
not go well together. In Bihar the combination of revenue 
and development functions at the block level had considerably 
hindered the progress of the C. D. programme and the State 
Government ultimately decided to separate the two functions. 
The role of administration hitherto has been primarily 
regulatory and executive and the combination of development 
and regulatory (with which often go coercive powers) functions 
does hamper the growth of the new attitude of working with 
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the people and of helping and educating them, which the 
community development programme requires. Emphasis 
comes to be placed on getting things done somehow and 
showing physical achievements but not so much on the follow- 
ing of correct Extension methods and developing the initiative 
and capacity of the people. The officer tends to rely more on 
his authority and powers than on his abilities to motivate, 
persuade and influence the people. It has been my experience 
that such officers as have been poor Extension workers have 
asked for powers, prestige and status and showed little faith 
in the objectives and methods of community development. 
Those that have been good Extension workers have not asked 
for such powers and have always spoken enthusiastically about 
community development methods and techniques. i 

But while we have to decide against the combination 
of regulatory and development functions at the block level 
and below it, the question that remains is what should be the 
relationship between the newly created developmental agency 
for the block and the old powerful revenue agency? The 
issue here is a little different from that between the block 
agency and the Development departments. The subordinate 
revenue agency have been in the closest contact with the 
village people, enjoyed much prestige and authority, though 
they may have been more feared than liked, and looked 
after whatever little welfare work has been done for the 
people in the past. In the growing popularity of the new 
developmental agency they saw a threat to their position, and 
so also in the growing self-confidence and self-respect in the 
people. The subordinate revenue agency have, therefore, 
generally speaking, not taken very kindly to the new block 
agency and have been withholding their co-operation. Among 
them we find some of the strongest critics of the community 
development programme and the block agency. And yet 
the position of the revenue agency is such that its co-operation 
and help are essential to the block agency in many matters 
and a satisfactory relationship must be established between 
the two. The lead has to be given by the District Collector 
wpe has control over both agencies. What shape their future 
relationship will take is difficult to foresee, since far-reaching 
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changes will come about in the administrative pattern with 
the promotion of local government (considered in Chapter 
VI) and the transfer of much of the land revenue functions 


to the panchayat. 


Block Specialists or Extension Officers 

I come now to the role of the block specialists, or the 
subject-matter specialists. Our staffing pattern provided 
for eight such officers at the block level, one each for Agri- 
culture, Animal Husbandry, Co-operation, Panchayats, 
Rural Industries, Rural Engineering, Social Education and 
for Welfare of Women & Children. In addition there is a 
medical officer for the Primary Health Centre with supporting 
auxiliary medical personnel of compounders, nurses, midwives, 
health visitors, etc. Later when the family planning program- 
me became important and a more comprehensive programme 
was taken up a lady doctor was also given to the primary 
Health Centre. But lady doctors have been difficult to find. 
In the beginning one officer was to attend to both the fields 
of panchayat and co-operation, but the volume of the total 
work and the difference in the nature of the work in the two 
fields made it necessary to have two separate officers. Some 
other changes also came to be similarly made. Originally 
we had two Social Education Organisers, a man and a woman, 
the former to work with men and the latter with women. 
We came to realise after some experience that our conception 
of Social Education had to be changed and with it the role 
of the S.E.O. It was then no longer necessary to have a man 
and a woman S.E.O. but it was necessary to have a woman 
worker, specially trained for the purpose, to promote the 
programme for welfare of women and children, which we have 
examined in Chapter IV. The Extension Officer for Rural 
Industries was a later addition to the block team when it 
was seen that the industries programme did need the whole- 
time attention of one person at the block level. 


Social Education Organiser 
Let me first deal with the role of the Social Education 


Organiser. In the beginning he was called ‘Community 
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Organiser’, When the designation was changed to Social 
Education Organiser he was to attend to Adult Education 
and community organisation. We have had the greatest 
difficulty in clarifying the role of the S.E.O. Many attempts , 
were made to give it clarity, but without much success. 
The functions of the S.E.O. were listed as (i) Adult Literacy, 
(ii) Youth Movement, (iii) Women’s, Movement, (iv) Rey 
creation. Cultural activities were soon added. The Sixth 
Development Commissioners’ Conference defined his duties 
to include various aspects of Social Education which wall 
help to bring about a change in the outlook of the people; 
create an urge for better living; organise people through 
the formation of community institutions; educate the public 
in the implications and essentials of planning, about their 
rights, duties, and obligations as citizens; inculcate interest in 
knowledge of the country; organise cultural and recrea- 
tional activities and also promote Education and Adult 
Education. It was not realised that it was impossible for one 
functionary to do all this. The Evaluation Report of 1956 
pointed out that the S.E.O. had not established himself asa 
member of the block team of specialists. The fact is that the 
concept of Social Education itself suffered from lack of clarity. 

As was pointed out in Chapter III, in our programme 
approach it was a mistake to regard Social Education as a 
process of community development. It led to errors of thinking 
such as, Social Education was the spearhead of the community 
development movement; that the S.E.O. could be an expert 
who could ensure that the programmes in the different fields 
of development were educationally sound; that he could help 
the other members of the team in the development and 
carrying out of an overall programme of village development; 
that he could be an expert in villagers’ psychology, in under- 
standing their problems etc.; that he could create understand- 
ing of the wider concept’of Social Education among the people 
and other members of the team; that he is to take charge of 
the educational side of others’ programme or has to prepare 
the community psychologically for the change in attitude 
which will facilitate acceptance of the programme by them. 

In this way of thinking there seemed to be no distinction 
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between Extension-education as a technique and Social Edu- 
cation or between the aims and objectives of Social Education 
and those of community development. It ignored that a basic 
feature of the block organisation was that it was to function 
as a team in which each specialist was not only a specialist 
but also an Extension worker in his own field, and educator 


“in his own right; that the S.E.O. could not possess good enough 


knowledge in every field; that a co-ordinated programme 


being our aim, every member of the team had an equal 
part to play in its formulation; and that if co-ordination was 
needed, that was the role of the B.D.O. Often Social Education 


and social work were referred to as if they were the same. 


The S.E.O. came to consider himself as a link between the 
as a kind of Extension 


Extension workers and the people, 
worker par excellence. He could not settle down in the block 


team. When it was decided that he should be fitted into the 
Education department of the State Government to enable 
him to become a permanent functionary of Government 
and have normal prospects of promotion and the backing of a 
department, the Education Departments began to claim that 
Social Education which was allied to education was the 
integrating discipline concerned with the total improvement of 
rural life, a claim which, we have seen, hampers co-ordination. 
rt from the incorrectness of the view, it is totally im- 


Apa: 3 
practical. The S.E.O. cannot perform this role, and what 
is worse, it undermines the team spirit in which lies the main 


strength of the block organisation. The Indian programme 
should not be identified with programmes of ‘Mass Education’ 
or with Projects of ‘Fundamental Education’ such as some 
other countries have or had in operation. The integrated 
and comprehensive nature of our programme has already 
been seen. And the organisation at the block level consisting 
of a team of officers with a leader and multipurpose village- 
level workers at the community level is an essential feature 
of our programme. As an Extension programme it is 
developing channels for taking knowledge from the high 
centres of learning and assistance from Government to the 
people, The services of the technical departments are 
not only brought closer to the people but these technical 
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departments are made fully responsible for the programme 
in their respective fields. Unlike those programmes where 
a community educator or a group of them work primarily 
with the local community calling in the assistance of technical 


men whenever required, our Extension workers are themselves 


the educators in their own fields. Three distinguishable roles 
are performed at the block level, the role of the technician or 
specialist, of an Extension worker and of a community develop- 
ment worker. The B.D.O. is the community development 
worker, besides being the co-ordinator, the administrator and 
the area specialist. The Extension workers are Extension 
workers as well as technicians or specialists. The S.E.O. of our 
previous conception was a super-Extension worker, but without 
a specialist field of his own. Obviously he could not appro- 
priate to himself the role of the B.D.O. and so at times he was 
described as a staff officer to the B.D.O. But still his functions 
remained ill-defined. 

In the redefined role of the S.E.O., emphasis has been 
placed on his responsibility for promoting community 
organisations. Of the two processes of community development, 
the process of Extension-education was well looked after by 
the Extension Officers, but the process of community organisa- 
tion was neglected particularly in fields other than the 
panchayat and co-operation. We realised that the field of 
youth organisation, so important for community development 
needed somebody’s attention. In the field of community 
organisation the S.E.O. can become a specialist in his own 
right. In some States the posts of Panchayat Extension Officer 
and S.E.O. were combined. There can be no objection 
to this if the total work-load can be handled singly. As has 
been seen, we are promoting the total organisation of the 
community, a scheme in which the panchayat, the co-operative, 
the village school and the associate organisations, like those of 
women and youth, will be closely inter-related organisationally 
as well as functionally. A question sometimes debated is 
Whether it would not b b 
ae not be best to have the same worker to 

end to the whole field of community organisation and 
have two or more such workers dividing the area of the 
block among them to make the work-load of each manageable. 
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This question could be best answered only on the basis of 
experience which we have yet to gather. Work in the co- 
operative field is specialised and to some extent formal, 
dealing with institutions of various kinds, co-operative 
societies, marketing unions, banking agencies etc. It requires 
wholetime attention. It has a separate established department 
at the State level. These facts suggest that it is best to 
have a separate Extension worker for co-operation. The youth 
work can be attended to by the panchayat worker. We want 
to centre women’s work around the ‘Mahila Mandal’ and 
it would be best to entrust both the programme and the work 
of organising the ‘Mahila Mandal’ to the Extension worker 
for women and children’s welfare. It may be said that if 
promotion of the programme and the community organisa- 
tional work required for it can be attended to by the same 
person in the case of the women’s and children’s programme, 

other fields of work and where then would 


why not so in all 
there be the need for a community organiser ? Community 


organisation is a process of community development requiring 
some special knowledge and skill. It will be too much to 
expect that all Extension workers, besides being specialists 
in their subjects and Extension workers, should also be 


community organisers. The women’s programme is not in a 
specialised field as is agricu 


lture, animal husbandry etc. 
For many of the activities which ‘Mahila Mandals’ will 
take up there will be other specialists to guide, e.g. crafts 
instructors, midwives, etc. Community organisation can only 
be promoted through programme activities, as I have already 
pointed out, and the technical support needed for such a 
programme can be given by the Extension Officers. The 
Agricultural Extension Officer will have to help to develop 
the agricultural production programmes of the village. 
Thus the arrangement we have now evolved will further 
strengthen the team-work, and not affect it, as the previous 
position of the S.E.O. tended to. It is my impression that 
the programme of Social Education and so also the position 
of the S.E.O. have tended to go into the background as the 
her specialists, particularly those of 


programmes of the ot 
and of Panchayati Raj have forged 


economic significance, 
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ahead in a block or State. One need not be sorry about this 
so long as adequate attention is paid to the educational and 


recreational activities and to the development of a youth 
movement. 


The Woman Extension Worker 


In discussing the revised role of the S.E.O. I have said 
enough to explain why we have replaced the Lady Social 
Education Organiser by a Woman Extension worker, now 
being called the Mukhya Sevika, and what her role is. A 
weakness still remains in the block organisation in that there is 
no Education Officer on the team. Therefore, the S.E.O, 
has still to attend to the educational work, adult literacy. 
village library service, development of the role of the village 
school and its teacher. This work is closely allied to the work 
of promoting education, improving the quality of the village 
school, making all children, particularly girls, attend school. 
There should be a Block Education Officer on the block team 
to attend to all this work and serve as a link between the 
block organisation and the Education department. The old 
idea of the role of the S.E.O. which is hard to kill, is standing 
in the way of the acceptance of the need for a Block Education 
Officer. A view that is still advocated by some is that adult 
literacy, children’s education, and adult education (Social 
Education) must go together, otherwise adult literacy cannot 
catch on. What is missed in this view is that in the integrated 
programme and in the methods followed, the necessary 
atmosphere and incentive for adult literacy is being created 
and adult education in a very wide sense is being promoted, 
not depending only on the effort of one S.E.O. but a number 
of workers working as a team. 

A question that remains to be answered is: with the redefined 
role of the S.E.O. to which department can he belong? I 
have mentioned that in some States the posts of Panchayat 
Extension Officer and S.E.O. have been combined and I 
see no objection to this. We shall see in a later chapter 
that with the promotion of decentralised government and 
Administration the process of community organisation will 

ave to blend with the process of decentralisation of authority 
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and it would be advantageous. to create a strong department 
to take care of both these processes and developments. Both 
the S.E.O. and the Panchayat Officer should belong to that 
department. It will have to have officers also at the District, 
Regional and State levels. This will give to the S.E.O. the 
support of a department, the help and guidance of senior 
and more experienced officers and the normal prospects of 
promotion. A decision had been taken earlier to fit the S.E.O. 
into the Education department and make the post inter- 
changeable with that of the Sub-Deputy Inspector of Schools. 

The community development programme has indicated the 
need for the creation of new departments, besides the need 
for expansion and strengthening of the existing departments 
which we have already considered. There is need for a 
department of Social Welfare which will include the subject 
of women’s and children’s welfare. At the national level 


the Central Social Welfare Board was performing some of the 


functions in these fields and works through State Social Welfare 
1 Social Welfare Board is 


Boards in the States. The Centra 
connected with the Ministry of Education. In some States 
Social Welfare or Women’s Welfare departments have already 
come into existence. Nowhere is the whole field of Social 
Welfare being adequately covered. When attention came to 
be focused on the problem of tribal welfare and the welfare of 
scheduled castes, the States which have this problem had to 
create Tribal Welfare departments. In a similar way Social 
Welfare departments will have to be created in all States. There 
is now a Ministry of Social Welfare at the Centre. We are 
bound to realise before long, what has been learnt in many 
advanced countries, that social work or social welfare work, by 
whatever name it is called, has to be specialised work requiring 
properly qualified and trained workers and cannot be left al- 
together to voluntary non-official organisations, as has hitherto 
been the case in our country. A department which existed in 
some States and has ceased to have significance is the Depart- 
ment of Rural Development. Under the community develop- 
ment programme rural development has become the concern 
ofall Government departments, as we have seen. Itisno longer 
necessary for any single department to espouse the:cause of and 
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work for the rural people. In these ways the community deve- 
lopment programme of the integrated and comprehensive kind, 
such as ours, brings about structural changes in Government. 


Extension Officer, Industries 


I come now to the role of the Extension Officer 
He has been a later addition to the block team 
large, has not yet found his feet. Sever. 
this. The programme in this field has been difficult and has 
been making slow progress. The Industries departments have 
generally been weak and lacking in experience of village 
industries. Till lately industrial development has been regarded 
more as a private than a State concern. Capital, knowledge and 
enterprise have been lacking in the rural areas. Those who 
have possessed these have been moving into the urban areas, 
With the Khadi & Village Industries Commission, the 
Handloom Board, the Handicrafts Board and the Silk and 
Coir Boards looking after their respective fields of development, 
co-ordination of the industries programme at the block level 
has been difficult, Lastly, we found it difficult to make 
the Extension Officer, Industries effective in his role without 
his having some technical knowledge and skill in all the 
industries he has to promote, which is well-nich ; 
for one person to acquire. We have conceiy, 
essentially that of a promoter who . A 
in regard to the schemes of and the as ce naan eee 
the various Boards of which the r People ca i 
advantage. He can indicate broadly the possibilit or 
improvement of techniques of production, for use of į rey 
tools and adoption of better designs. He can also paved 
help for the Set technical 
other sources, 


(Industries). 
and, by and 
al reasons account for 


lust quire the knowledge 
to do all this is by no means easy. His task 


More difficult for reasons mentioned earli 
inadequate back Support of the Industri 
- les de 
aay strong themselves. The rura] Beori ee not 
m as ineffective largely because he has not ean pe 
able to 


and competence 
has been made 
er, Particularly 
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advise them in precise terms, made clear by demonstrating it 
himself where necessary, in matters of production techniques, 
use of improved tools and adoption of better designs, because 


he has not been able to secure credit for them in all cases and 


quickly enough, and because he has not been able to help 
them efficiently in the marketing of their goods. The Extension 
Officers, Industries, are now being taught the actual production 
techniques of at least two industries prevalent in the area of 
their work. We shall see more about their training in 
Chapter VIII. Without strengthening the programme itself 
by the removal of impediments in the way we cannot expect 
to establish the position of this new functionary in the block 
team. Many States have been reluctant to have this officer 
at all, others to have one for every block, on the ground that 
While it can be argued that 


he will not have enough work. 
it rests with this officer to create a field of work for himself, 


we cannot ignore the other conditions that govern the situation. 
I had said all this based on my personal association with 
C.D. up to 1960 when I wrote this book. From the material 
published since then that I have been able to refer to it is 
difficult to know whether and to what extent the Extension 
Officer, Industries is now functioning more effectively. But 
it is unlikely that there has been much improvement in his 


position. 


The Village-level Worker or Gram Sevak 

I come now to the village-level worker or Gram Sevak as 
he is called in our programme. He was an altogether new 
functionary and in some ways the most important which our 
programme created, both because he was the only multipurpose 
worker and the only worker at the community level (village). 
He is also the only worker in our programme who performs all 
the three distinguishable roles, I mentioned earlier, of a tech- 
nician or specialist, of an Extension worker and of a commu- 
nity development worker. But as he was conceived as a multi- 


purpose worker he had necessarily to be a technician of a low 


order and so he was originally thought of as only a first-aid man 
with more knowledge of agriculture than in the other fields of 
health, education, industries etc. He is an Extension worker in 
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that he extends the knowledge to the villagers by the Extension 
method. And he is a catalyst and motivator of the village 
people. In his role was inherent the role of the block specialist 
to give him technical back support. And because he was a 
multipurpose worker and the common agent of all the technical 
officers at the block level, the latter had to co-ordinate their 
demands on him—they had to work as a team. Agriculture 
being the main occupation of the villagers and of the utmost 
importance to them, the V.L.W. had to have a good working 
knowledge of agriculture to establish his usefulness and 
prestige with the villagers, and he had to give special attention 
to work in this field. Due to a continuing food crisis and dissatis- 
faction with the V.L.W’s performance in the field of agriculture 
there had been pressure to convert this functionary into an 
agricultural technician at the village level or alternatively 
to have another set of village-level workers, better quali- 
fied in agriculture, to attend exclusively to agricultural work. 
I have said enough in regard to the character of our block 
organisation and the need for retaining the multipurpose 
character of our programme to have shown why the V.L.W. 
must remain a multipurpose worker. 
reasons for this. 


ated and eventually 
and a multipurpose 
The performance of 


leaves something to be 


quired measure of s 
from the Agricultural Extension Officer at the block level. ‘The 


supply and credit lines have not functioned well. In the 
early stages sufficient emphasis was not placed on agricultural 
production. The V.L.W.s jurisdiction is too large and he 
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has remained overburdened with much other work, including 
paper work. Insufficient co-ordination among Extension 
Officers at the block level has stood in the way of the V.L.W. 
giving the maximum attention to agriculture. He has not 
reeceived the support of institutions and organised groups, 
such as the panchayat, the co-operative, progressive farmers’ 
groups, which is essential for Extension work on a large 
scale. 

Dr. Carl Taylor wrote in 1956 that in 1953 the village- 
level workers were doing sound Extension work, but in 1956 
when they were better trained and backed by a number of 
block-level technicians, they were not practising sound 
Extension methods. This was due to the rapid expansion of 
the programme, a point I have considered more fully later. 
Other reasons why our achievements in increasing food 
production have not come up to expectation have been 
mentioned in Chapter IV. 

I am convinced that for purposes of a programme of our 
kind, which is not simply a local programme of community 
development nor simply an Extension programme for im- 
proving agriculture and allied fields, the character, composi- 
tion, and way of functioning of the block organisation and 
its place in the structure of administration as I have described 
these, are the best that could have been conceived, and a 
multipurpose village-level worker is an essential part of it. 
It is by its nature not an easy system to work, and we have 
seen many of the difficulties that have to be surmounted to 
make the system work efficiently. The V.L.W. has to be 
better trained, his work has to be better defined and he must 
be relieved of less important work. He has to be given the 
support of people’s institutions and village leaders, better 
support of the block technicians, an assured supply line in 
the matter of fertilizers, seeds, credit. There has to be better 
co-ordination at every level of the administration. The com- 
petition that exists to some extent today amongst the technical 
officers and departments for the time of the multipurpose 
V.L.W. has to cease. Attempts to lay down the job chart of 
the V.L.W., revised more than once, to enable him to devote 
at least 75 per cent of his time to agriculture, which was 


13 
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the decision of one of the Development Commissioners’ 
Conferences, has not met with much success, nor the effort 
to relieve him of paper work. It is quite possible that the 
number of V.L.Ws will have to be ultimately increased. 
This we have been reluctant to do because of reasons of 
cost and the difficulty of recruiting, properly training and 
Supervising the work of a larger number. It is possible 
that we will have to adopt the line indicated in the Fifth 
Evaluation Report, 1958, that as the rural economy develops 
and the need for specialised services grows, the V.L.W. will 
have to become more and more a general purpose worker 
buttressed by his specialised knowledge of the most important 
field, viz. agriculture and some more specialised functionaries 
will have to be given at the village level, but that situation 
has not yet developed. At present we are concentrating on 
removing the difficulties in the way of the present approach, 
on giving the V.L.W. the Support of the panchayat and the 
co-operative and of the trained village leaders, we call the 
Gram Sahayaks. It is obvious that the V.L.W. should be 
relieved of such administrative work as distributing loans, 


This is what I had written about th 
this book was originally published, I 
the view that the V.L.W. should co 
Purpose worker could not withstand the 
stances created by the conti 
crisis of food shortages. The earlier decisj 
should spend 75 per cent of his time on ag 
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agricultural extension 
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for the reason that the village panchayats have been entrusted 
with more and more functions the need was felt for developing 
a cadre of workers at the village panchayat level to attend to 
` the social and welfare aspects of village development and a 
scheme was formulated in 1965-66 for augmenting and upgrad- 
ing the cadre of Panchayat Secretaries. This has now to be 
implemented. The effect of these developments on the pro- 
gramme of community development should be watched 
with care and interest. There are two redeeming features in 
the situation; the value of and necessity for applying the 
extension approach to bring about a transformation in Indian 
agriculture have been unshakeably established, and the deve- 
lopment of Panchayati Raj should take care of the demo- 
cratic organisational aspect of community development, 
which is but a method of securing people’s participation 
in their own development on a regular and continuing 


` basis. 


The Gram Sevika 

The Gram Sevika or the woman village-level worker was 
introduced in the staffing pattern of the block at a later 
date when it was realised that without such a worker in direct 
contact with the village women the women’s programme 
could not make much headway. At first this functionary was 
given at the rate of two per block only in the community 
development blocks, i.e. in the intensive stage of development. 
When the distinction between the C.D. Block and the N.E.S. 
Block was given up two Gram Sevikas were given to every 
block. The decision first taken to have five Gram Sevikas 
per block could not be carried out for reasons of cost and 
inability to recruit and train so many of them quickly. These 
women are to function within the field defined by the women’s 
programme, as catalysts and motivators and multipurpose 
workers. The women’s programme has remained weak and 
to that extent the Gram Sevikas have remained ineffective. 
It has been difficult to find an adequate number of properly 
qualified girls with a rural background and willing to serve 
in the rural areas. In their case the limited multipurpose 
approach has not presented any problem, such as exist in 
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the case of the V.L.W. They are working well where they 
have the support of local women leaders, women school 

teachers, health visitors, midwives and such other women 
workers. Their number has to be increased if work in every 
village of the block is to be taken up; at present they are 
able to pay attention to a few villages only. 


The Village School Teacher 


In Chapter III, we considered what place the village school 
and its teacher should have in our programme. Besides the 
V.L.W. and the Gram Sevika, the school teacher is the only 
other worker who will work at the community level. We 
have not yet been able to develop fully his role in actual 
practice, nor the place of the village school as it should be. 
We need better quality school teachers, but the low salary 
they are given stands in the way. What the teacher should 
or should not be required to do is also not well settled. Educa- 
tional authorities fear that the teacher may be burdened with 
too much development work to the detriment 
work. That this should not happen has to be 
training of the school teacher mention has 
Chapter VIII. It is time that we laid dow 
concrete terms the role of the school teacher. 
the responsibility of the Education departme 
Government and was a further ground for having an Educa- 
tion Officer on the block team. He will guide the school 
teachers and supervise their work and arrange for their in- 
Service and refresher training, 


of his teaching 
agreed. About 
been made in 
n in clear and 
This should be 
nt of the State 


The Rural Engineer 


A word may be said about the Rural Engineer on the block 
team. He is generally in the grade of an Overseer a person 
with a three-year diploma in Civil engineering. This diploma 
course was never designed for producing a rural engineer 
who can attend to rural needs, understands the rural problems 
and is able to assist the rural people in their solution in ways 
within their means. The rural engineers have therefore not 
been able to attend to the problems of rural housing, drainage 
etc. They have built houses unsuited to the rural areas, too 
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costly for the rural people and out of tune with the rural 
surroundings. Their knowledge of irrigation engineering 
has been inadequate. We cannot afford to have a number of 
engineers in each block, one for each branch of engineering, 
` civil, public health, mechanical and electrical. Nor is a high 
degree of knowledge in each field necessary to satisfy village 
needs. What is required is a multipurpose engineer who 
can tackle the engineering problems of the rural areas, such 
as of soil and water conservation, of rural water supply, rural 
housing, repairs and servicing of water-pumps, tractors, farm 
implements etc. A special course will have to be designed 
for this purpose and could perhaps be best run in the Rural 
Institutes, to which I have made further reference in Chapter 
VIII. The higher centres of learning and research in the 
engineering field will have to accumulate a sufficient amount 
of knowledge relevant to the engineering problems of the 
rural areas to give a proper content to the proposed course. 
This is an urgent necessity for the success of the rural develop- 
ment programme, Š 
Although it cannot be claimed that the C.D. programme has 
succeeded in producing any significant technological impact on 
engineering problems of the rural areas, in housing, drainage, 
sanitation, soil and water conservation, it has been instrumental 
in bringing out the problems prominently, creating interest 
in their study and research and in many States also in promot- 
ing a rural enginecring service, which if not technologically 
very well orientated to deal with the engineering problems 
of the rural areas, has been at least able to give better atten- 
tion to the construction of minor irrigation schemes, rural 
roads etc. than those received before from the State P.W.D. 
Before concluding with the consideration of the block or- 
ganisation, I should say a word about the criticism frequently 
heard in the early stages of the programme that the expenditure 
on staff salaries, which amounts to about 25 per cent of the 
total expenditure of a block under the schematic budget, 
is excessive. In this criticism two essential points are lost 
sight of, which, if considered, the criticism loses its validity. 
First, that the expenditure should not be considered as an 


overhead administrative charge, as most of the staff is not 
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involved in administration, but in rendering service to the 
people. This had been pointed out by the U.N. Evaluation 
Mission. If the money value of the private expenditure 
and investment in connection with which also the service 
is rendered is taken into consideration, the proportion of the 
staff expenditure will come down to an insignificant figure. 
And much of the service rendered and advice given to the 
people is such that corresponding to it there is no expenditure 
to be shown on the credit side. Secondly, the ‘schematic 
budget’ only provided the nucleus funds, much other ex- 
penditure takes place in the block through the block organi- 
sation which comes from departmental budgets and other 
sources, as we have seen. The criticism more or less died down 
after some years and in fact more and more staff has had to 
given to the block organisation. 

And lastly, in respect of the block organisation, an impor- 
tant requirement from the administrative point of view needs 
to be mentioned and that is that the cadres which have been 
newly constituted and their personnel should be made perma- 
nent. Soalso the personnel who have been recruited to existing 
cadres to meet the demands of the community development 
programme. Some states have been reluctant to make these 
cadres and posts permanent or have been proceeding to 
do this very slowly. This has been having an adverse effect 
on the officers and the programme, even to the extent of 
creating the impression that these States are not yet firmly 


committed to the programme nor convinced that it has to 
be a long-term programme. 


Administrative Structure at the National Level 


I will now deal with the admi 
National level, at the level of the 


was the Central Government that conceived the commu- 
nity development programme, offered to bear a considerabl 
portion of its cost and got the State Governments to a ee 
to take it up. All the subjects which comprise the pro me 
of community development, Agriculture, Animal aa 
Health, Education etc. are State subjects under the Gonsi 
tion. Yet it cannot be denied that the policies and pattern 


nistrative structure at the 
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of development in these fields in the community development 
programme have been very largely set by the Central Govern- 
ment. This was only in keeping with the trend which had 
come in and has been growing as a result of planning on a 
national scale, backed by considerable financial assistance 
given by the Central Government to the States to execute 
the State Plans. 

To begin with, the administration of the community deve- 
lopment programme was entrusted to a small authority called 
the Community Projects Administration (C.P.A.), located 
in the Planning Commission, with an Administrator at the 
head, a Secretary and a few other officers. It was the idea 
of a ‘project? which had shaped the Central Organisation. 
And it functioned as an administration, an executive agency, 
exercising detailed control over the programmes in the States. 
Authority was centralised to a large extent. Even the selection 
of the B.D.Os had to be approved by the C.P.A. Block pro- 
grammes, detailed periodical reports, budgets and the like 
had to be sent in respect of every block to the C.P.A. The 
Administrator and the other officers of the C.P.A. toured 
intensively in the blocks. There was close contact between 
the C.P.A. and the Development Commissioner. That was 
the time when the implementation of the programme was 
wholly the responsibility of the Development Commissioner. 

It was only gradually that the centralised control of the 
Central Government over the execution of the community 
development programme was relaxed and some measure 
of flexibility allowed in the programme. Even in their report 
given towards the end of 1957, the Balwantrai Mehta Team 
had to advise that ‘the Centre should lay down the policy 
and prescribe the broad outlines of a scheme and then leave 
it to the State Governments to work it out in accordance 
with their own practices and in consonance with local circum- 
stances, the Centre only satisfying itself that the general 
objectives of the scheme are carried out.’ They also recommend 
that whatever work the Central Government has to perform 
in the fields of agriculture, social education, health, rural 
industries etc. should be performed by the Ministry concerned 
and the Community Development Ministry, should only 
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co-ordinate their activities in the block areas. They advised 
that the subjects of co-operation and rural self-governing 
institutions would be better attended to if brought under 
the Ministry of Community Development and would help 
in giving it adequate work which it may not otherwise have. 
We have seen in Chapter IV that even now there is the com- 
plaint and the criticism of rigidity in the programme and 
of insufficient powers given to State Governments to make 
changes. But the Ministry of Community Development can 
justly claim that it has kept with itself less control over details 
of the programme, having passed on much of it to the State 
Governments, than what most other Ministries of the Central 
Government have in respect of schemes sponsored and financed 
by them wholly or partly though executed by the State Govern- 
ments. It should also be stated that the Ministry of Community 
Development used its control over the programme to the 
best advantage of the programme, provided to the State 
Government dynamic leadership and much guidance, based 
on the Ministry’s intimate touch with the field operation 
of the programme all over the country. The Ministry was 
able to establish genuine partnership with the States, holding 


itself jointly responsible with the latter for the successful 
operation of the programme, 


Functions of the Ministry of Community 


Development 
The C.P.A. 


was made into the Ministry of Community 


It is not easy to define 
what should be the functions of a Ministry of Community 


ave seen that community 
the best political leadership 


of Government such as 
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and of the Prime Minister of the country. It also requires that 
there should be co-ordination in planning and policy-making 
at all levels, particularly at the national level, when the overall 
_ National Planning and policy-making is done at that level. 
We have seen that in our programme these requirements 
have been fulfilled to a substantial extent. But some agency 
is needed at the Central level, whether a separate Ministry 
or not. It has to be a ‘neutral’ agency in the sense that it 
should not have responsibility for any technical services. 
A Ministry should generally have policy-making as well 
as executing responsibility within a more or less well-defined 
field. Where co-ordination in the working of some Ministries 
is necessary it is primarily their own responsibility to effect 
such co-ordination, and institutional arrangements, such as 
inter-ministerial committees, are used for the purpose. Finally, 
it has to be the responsibility of the Cabinet and the Prime 
Minister to effect co-ordination and resolve conflicts among 
Ministries. Thus the ‘operating responsibility’ of a separate 
Ministry of Community Development becomes difficult 
to define. Two extreme positions, both wholly wrong, have 
to be avoided; one that the separate Ministry believes itself 
to be or is made responsible for progress in all functional 
spheres, and the other that it is responsible for nothing specific 
and is accused by the functional Ministries of being a fifth 
wheel in the coach and interfering with their responsibilities. 
Not attempt was made to define the responsibility of the 
new Ministry and, as in so many other matters, the position 
was evolving itself through practice and adjustment. As 
the coverage of the programme rapidly expanded and the 
Ministries of the Central Government and the Develop- 
ment departments of the State Governments began to be 
drawn more fully and directly into it, it became apparent 
that the Ministry of Community Development could not take 
exclusive operational responsibility for the programme, and 
that would not be in the best interest of the programme; 
this responsibility had to be shared with all these agencies. 
The distinction between community development as a method 
of development, with its ideology, objectives and processes, 
and the programme of activities in the various fields of develop- 
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ment began to become more and more visible. It was also 
seen that co-operation between the different operating agencies 
cannot be imposed by some simple administrative device, 
but must rest on a clear appreciation and acceptance by 
all of them of the objectives of community development. 
They must also -have an understanding of its methods and 
willingness to follow them. It is in these developments that 
I see the emerging role of a Ministry of Community Develop- 
ment. Its main function should be to propagate and work 
for the ideology of community development. We have seen 
earlier the importance of giving to the community develop- 
ment programme the support of a powerful ideology. While 
policies and plans in the various development fields have 
to be formulated by the functional Ministries concerned, to 
the extent that these should be shaped at the Central level, 


the Ministry of Community Development can and should 
influence these policies and plans w 
make them in consonance with th 
of community development. 


here this is necessary to 


e ideology and programme 
We have already seen how in 
several matters policies have had to be changed for this 


purpose. The Community Development Ministry should 
also be responsible for focusing attention on the importance 
of rural development and on the problem of the rural areas. 
Being concerned, in whatever way it may be, with the entire 
field of rural development, it is in the best position to see 
an integrated picture and the need for a multipurpose pro- 
gramme, which the other Ministries, each having to deal with 
a few subjects only, are unable to See, and therefore it should 
be able to play a valuable role in the co-ordination of these 
programmes in a manner that will best Serve the needs of 
the rural people. It should be able to focus attention on the 
importance of Strengthening the technical departments 
and their research programmes so that they can effectivel 

serve the rural people and be able to deal with their oa 
It should be an exponent of the Extension approach and 
of the process of community organisation and induce the 
technical agencies of Government to follow these. And it 
should be one of the most important functions of. the C.D. 
Ministry to promote the growth of People’s institutions, such 
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as the panchayats, the co-operatives, youth organisations, 
women’s organisations. It was in recognition of this that the 
two subjects of ‘Panchayat’ and ‘Co-operation’ came to be 
entrusted to this Ministry. While it will be primarily through 
National Planning that the close relationship between eco- 
nomic progress, social justice and democratic growth can 
be properly established, the Ministry of Community Develop- 
ment has to keep on emphasising this in the programme of 
rural development. Where the policies and programmes of 
other Ministries run counter to this, the Ministry of Gommu- 
nity Development will have to come forward to point it out 
and ask forachange. These should be its major responsibilities. 
So long as the phased programme for the opening of new 
blocks is not completed and allocation of budget provisions 
according to the ‘schematic budget’ has to be made to the 
States, and special staff has to be trained, the Community 
Development Ministry will have to attend to these works. It 


has also to take some responsibility for promoting the admini- 


strative changes necessary for the proper implementation 
These we 


of the programme of community development. 
considered earlier in this chapter. 

These responsibilities of the Ministry of Community 
Development, though they may not be very precise, are 
certainly heavy and because they are not very precise, more 
difficult to discharge. Fortunately, it had the support of a 
Central Committee of which the Prime Minister was the Chair- 
man and members of his Cabinet and of the Planning Com- 
mission were members. The Committee functioned both as a 
co-ordinating committee as well as the policy-laying-down 
committee for the community development programme, 
The Ministry has had also close relationship with the Planning 
Commission and the Ministries of Agriculture, Education, 
Commerce & Industry and Health. With the first three 
Ministries the Ministry of Community Development had 
a regular co-ordination committee. 

The subject ‘Panchayats’ which as a part of the subject 
of Local Self-Government was with the Ministry of Health, 
was entrusted to the Ministry of Community Development 
in April 1958. With the development of the policy of “Demo- 
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cratic Decentralisation’, as the Balwantrai Mehta Team 
called it and ‘Panchayati Raj’ as it is now being called, 
Panchayat development became a part of a much larger 
process which has been considered in the next chapter. The 
responsibility at the Central level for the promotion of the 
Panchayati Raj devolved on the Ministry of Community 
Development and we see once again emerging the Central 
Government’s role of leadership in another field which will 
bring about far-reaching changes in the political and social 
structure of the country. 

The subject of ‘Co-operation’ was transferred to the 
Ministry of Community Development in December 1958, 
from the Ministry of Food and Agriculture, and the Ministry 
was then re-named ‘Ministry of Community Development 
& Co-operation’. This recognised the importance of the 
subject. The Balwantrai Mehta Team had recommended 
that the subjects of co-operation and rural self-governing 
institutions should be brought under the Ministry of C.D. 
and they had given two reasons for this, First, that these 
subjects would be better attended to by this Ministry and 
second, that this arrangement will help to give adequate 
work to the Ministry. But we have seen that the combining 
of these subjects with community development has greater 
Significance; it recognises the close inter-relationship between 
them and it should help to develop the new concept of Local 


Self-Government and Co-operation, which we considered 


in Chapter III, that community development requires. The 


y of Community Development had its Advisers 


for Agriculture, Animal Husbandry, Fisheries, Health, E 
tion, Social Education. Industries etc. 


are designated differently) to keep contact 
Ministries and the programme on the fi 
gramme, report on the progress and 
instructions to the executive agencies of t 
The C.D. Ministry took the lead in 
and seminars of officers of the State 
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with the operational 
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he State Governments. 
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Governments to review 
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the progress, discuss the problems and take decisions in 
the different fields of the community development pro- 
gramme. It operated an elaborate system of ‘administrative 
‘intelligence’ to gather information about the progress of 
the programme in the blocks, the achievement of the physical 
targets, of utilisation of budget allocations and of people’s 
contribution, which it publishes every quarter. It also pub- 
lished Annual Reports on the community development 
programme. 

From the beginning of 1966 the Ministry of Community 
Development & Co-operation has been merged with that of 
Food & Agriculture, but its entity has been preserved as a 
separate Department. A note of dissent appended to the 
Report of the Balwantrai Mehta Team has argued for the 
abolition of the separate Ministry of Community Develop- 
ment. Its merger with the Ministry of Food & Agriculture 
seems to have resulted from the force of the same circumstances 
that led to the making of the V.L.W. a worker exclusively 
in the field of agriculture. The merger should not necessarily 
affect the ideology and methods and processes of community 
If these are ignored the very purpose of the 
merger, that of achieving greater progress in agricultural 
production, would be imperilled. The Union Minister for 
Food and Agriculture, Shri C. Subramaniam, has reiterated 
the ideology and principles of community development, as 
I mentioned earlier. If the programme of agricultural 
production is invigorated, nothing can be better for community 
development. While the achievements of the previous 
Ministry of Community Development & Co-operation will be 
judged as having been considerable and significant, it had 
continued till the very end to suffer from lack of support 
from other Ministries, from inability to decide clearly what 
its own programme responsibilities were and how it could 
defend itself against criticism for failures that were not those of 
community development. One consequence of this was its 
constant effort to go on adding bits of programme of various 
kinds to the programme of community development to justify 
itself, This did not always prove helpful. At the same time 
it had to yield to the points of view of other Ministries, 


development. 
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which sometimes affected community development. It 
attempted to do too much and introduced too many changes 
from time to time even when concentration on a few important 
programmes, particularly those relating to agricultural produc- 
tion, was becoming of paramount importance, perhaps 
because it lacked the confidence that such concentration could 
better achieve the objectives of community development. 


Achievements in the Administrative Field 


I have covered a very wide field in this chapter. It will 
have been seen that the public administration aspects and 
problems involved in community development programmes 
are many and some are fairly complicated in nature. Proper 
attention to the public administration aspect is. no less impor- 
tant for the success of a community development programme 
than to its ideology, processes or programme of activities, 
Before concluding this chapter, I am tempted to make an 
overall assessment of what has been achieved on this front 
in our programme and what are the prospects in the near 
future. 

I feel that the block as a smaller territorial unit of planning, 
development and administration has come to stay and so 
also the block organisation as a new pattern of administr. 
of this basic unit of government. 
of the community development 
the services of Government nearer the people, not only nearer 
in distance but more easily approachable. It is correct to 


say that village people have free access to th 
that on the whole the 


afraid of them, a 


and still is largely, in regard to the law and order and tax- 
gathering authoriti 


ation 
This is a great contribution 
programme. It has taken 


Welfare State. 
that has been followed for the entire c 
the block organisation. It has helped t 
tion with the new programme which h 
methods, and a programme of activiti 
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all over the country. Within this new organisation the measure 
of common understanding and esprit de corps that has been 
created is remarkable. I feel that this will help to promote 
. the unity of the country. 

Though the problems of co-ordination have by no means 
been solved fully, there is much better understanding of 
these today than ever before, more acceptance of the need 
for co-ordination and recognition of its importance both 
in planning and execution of development programmes, 
and anxiety in many to achieve co-ordination. Some of the 
institutional arrangements brought into being for purposes 
of co-ordination are beginning to prove useful and with 
more experience should prove quite successful ultimately. 

The position, which I have described at length in the 
foregoing pages, that we are trying to establish for the block 
as the area unit for planning and development, based on 
the intermingling of the concepts of community development 
and area development, and of the block organisation function- 
ing as a team and serving as the common agency of all the 
Development departments, is, in my opinion, a unique experi- 
ment in public administration and may ultimately prove 
to be one of very great significance for administration as 
well as local government. To the latter aspect I will come in 
Chapter VI. 

In the task of promoting the welfare of the rural people, 
Extension-education as a new emerging role of Government 
agencies has already proved its superiority over the old 
executive approach. The old approach has still many 
believers and adherents but their number is dwindling. 
Many officers are finding in the new situation a challenge that 
gives them new enthusiasm for work; their number is not 
yet large but bound to increase. This is true of both administra- 
tive and technical officers. The former are learning to work 
with the people, to plan in participation with the people 
and finding a new kind of satisfaction in doing this. The 
latter were for the first time brought face to face with village 
problems, and came to find out the deficiencies in their know- 
ledge and skill and have been attempting to fill the gap in their 
own equipment as well as in the research findings available 
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with their disciplines. But for the demands of the community 
development programme the process of strengthening the 
technical departments in this regard would not have begun; 
and much has already been achieved in this direction. What 
is more important is that attention has been focused on the 
need for placing greater reliance on technology for promoting 
the people’s development. Equally important is the new 
partnership that is beginning to grow between administrative 
and technical officers, on terms of equality, with roles that are 
complementary, and round a common purpose, which is service 
to the rural people. 

The community development programme can also take 
the credit for focusing attention on the importance of delegat- 
ing more power and authority to functionaries working at 
lower levels and weakening to some extent the hierarchical 
and status-dominated nature of our administration, in short, 
for democratising it. All in all, the programme has been 
having a powerful influence in transforming the administration 
into a ‘Welfare Administration’, that I have talked about at 
the beginning of this chapter. 

These processes that have begun are still in their infancy; 
forces working against them are still many and some fairly 
strong. Much effort and vigilance will be required to achieve 
further progress and conquer the opposing forces; steady 
and continuing support of the best leadership in the ranks 
of officials and non-officials is required to nurture these 
processes. Two specially weak features in the present situation 
are inadequate competence of the block agency and the 
V.L.W., and the ineffective lines of communication both 
from the top to the bottom and vice versa. The first presents 
a threat to the position that we are aiming to establish for 
the block organisation. The second is tending to take the 


vitality out of the community development programme and to 
routinise it. These weak emoved as quickly 


nesses have to be r 
as possible. This requires that men of better quality should 
be recruited and assigned to the block and their training 
should improve and so also the quality of guidance given to 
them by their seniors. It requires improve 


: k ment in the method 
and techniques of planning, and a more democratic leader- 
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ship from above. Too many ideas have been pushed down 
from above for officers at the block level to execute, the 
been somewhat pattern-dominated, too 
little encouragement has been given to workers functioning 
nearer the ground to think for themselves, to ask for changes 
in the programme and to develop initiative and capacity 
to take responsibility. A valiant effort has to be made to 
change this position, and the effort has to be valiant because 
the present system has grown to massive proportions. What 
we have to emphasise now is that the principal partners 
at the operational level are the people and the Government 
agency functioning at that level and the maximum reliance 
has to be placed on their resources, self-reliance, initiative 
and capacity; the principal duty of those working above 
their level is to help them to grow. For the fulfilment of all 
these requirements the prospects are fairly good. 


programme has 
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CHAPTER VI 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT AND LOCAL. 
GOVERNMENT 


In TEIs chapter, I will first consider the relationship between 
community development and local government in general 
and then deal with this aspect of our programme, 

There is much in common between com 
and local government. Both have 
in the people to serve their comm 
their own effort, i.e. the desire for se 


In a way local government can be regarded as an institutional 
device for placing the impulse for self-help to meet common 
ends on an organised and continuing basis. We have already 
considered the place of community organisation as a process 
in community development. When people discover through 
community development the value of joint action they may 
begin to feel the need for organising themselves for such 
action on a continuing basis which may take the shape of 
local government. And yet community development and 
local government are also different. The former relies entirely 


d hoc groups and through 
o functions on the basis of 


munity development 
as their origin the desire 
on ends largely through 
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seen that community development programmes based on 
self-help effort also need intensive and extensive help from 
Government. The nearer is the seat of the Governmental 
authority from which this assistance is to come the more 
` easily and timely will it be obtained. Co-ordination in the 
functioning of the different agencies of Government is facilita- 
ted if these belong to a government having jurisdiction over 
a small area and functioning near the people it serves. 
Hence the need for the decentralisation of Government 
authority and the creation of local government. What has 
to be ensured is that local government helps community 
development and vice versa, for ill-considered action in 
either field can weaken the other. Ad hoc development com- 
mittees or councils often used in community development 
programmes can undermine the position of local government, 
just as exclusive reliance on local government which virtually 
shuts out self-help effort of the people and the extension- 
education role of the community development workers can 
injure the community development programme. We have 
already seen that even statutory local authorities have to 
count upon the initiative and self-help effort of local groups 
and the use of community development methods and pro- 
cesses remains important. 


Interdependence of C.D. and Growth of Democracy 

Where local government is weak or inefficient, community 
development works under a handicap, but that is where com- 
munity development programmes are most needed, both to do 
their own job and that of local government as well. The best 
approach is to make the improvement of local government 
a part of the community development programme itself, to 
avoid the risk of one injuring the other. This is the approach 
we adopted from the beginning in our programme. But in 
the carly stages the development of village panchayats was all 
that was aimed at in the field of local government; and as an 
item of the programme it was treated at par with other items 
like agriculture, education, etc. and was not regarded as promo- 
tion of a democratic institution of the people that needs to be 
promoted as an important process of community development. 
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We did not attend to the need for developing the whole 
field of local government as an integral part of the com- 
munity development programme. On the contrary ad hoc 
committees were formed at the village and block level and 
given an advisory role in the development programme. 
As a means of stimulating community development efforts 
these committees did not prove a success. It was the Balwantrai 
Mehta Team, as we have seen, that focused attention on the 
need for and importance of decentralised local government 
having a truly democratic character. But they looked upon 
such local government as a necessary institutional device for 
making the community development programme a permanent 
and self-generating process of development. What needed 
to be further emphasised was the essential interdependence 
of the community development movement and the growth of 
democracy. We have seen that community development has 
to be essentially a democratic process; it must have abiding 
faith in democracy. The central objective of’ community 
development is to develop the capacity of the common men 
and women and harness it, in an ever-increasing degree, 
to the task of their own development and the progress of 
the country. The growth of democracy must aim at the same 
thing. What is essential to recognise is that we are engaged 
at one and the same time in building up democracy and 
developing our developing economy. We have yet to 
create in the vast masses of our people an understanding of and 
attachment to democracy; and this can come only through 
Practising democracy, enjoying its benefits and getting 
convinced that it is a way of life more satisfying than any 
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ficance than merely of an attempt to create people’s insti- 
tutions for community development; the real purpose 
is to give vitality to the whole democratic process and to 
` provide a broader and firmer base to our new-born democracy. 
This will invigorate the process of community development, 
but will not supplant it. We believe that community develop- 
ment is a process that should go hand in hand with the 
promotion and strengthening of local government, one help- 
ing the other. Promotion of the sense of belonging to the 
community, of community solidarity, of the habit of co- 
operative action and of the urge to work and sacrifice for the 
achievement of goals of common benefit to the community 
are important objectives of community development, and 
they also help to strengthen local government. A community 
development programme demonstrates better than any other 
rogramme that a number of welfare functions of a State 
depend for their efficiency and successful administration on 
active participation of the people for whose benefit the 
functions are undertaken. It also demonstrates that such 
participation of the people can be best obtained by ‘normally 


organised and fully empowered units of continuous local 
administration’, which alone ‘can shoulder the responsibility 
of organising community life on progressive lines’. It is only 
by shouldering responsibilities at the local level for tasks 
forming parts of a well-considered and comprehensive 
' programme of rural development, such as a community 
development programme has to be, that local government 
can render useful service to the communities it represents 


and only thus can it establish itself as a useful institution 
of the people worthy of their respect and support. 


A Political Consequence of Com munity Development 

I have said that we are promoting a decentralised patt 
of democratic local government not only for purposes of 
community development, but also for building up our 
democracy from the grass roots. In a way community develop- 
ment increases the need for the latter, though it stands to 
gain from it too. Community development is but a part ofa 
larger effort to develop the nation economically, socially and 


em 
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politically, to convert its stagnant economy, depending 
almost entirely on primitive agriculture, into a progressive 
economy based on industry, and a social structure rooted in 
tradition into a scientific and Progressive society, by breaking 
the cultural isolation of the villages and integrating them into 
the life of the nation, A process of economic, social and political 
change must necessarily have some unsettling effect. The 
community development programme will create a great deal 
of stir among and rouse the political consciousness of the rural 
people. When in this context we take account of the fact that 
both in the political and administrative fields the present 
leadership is more urban oriented than rural, the clash of 
interests between town and country and industry and agri- 
It is only a question of time for 


t rural people for real participation 
in the political life of the society and the nation. They must 


there will be more demand crea 


Opportunity of participating in political life. What is required 
is that out of s ituati 
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thus a vehicle at once of economic and political develop- 
ment.” 


. Balwantrai Mehta Teams Recommendations for 
‘Democratic Decentralisation 

The recommendations of the Balawantrai Mehta Team for, 
what they called, ‘Democratic Decentralisation? provided 
the pattern for building up the structure of local government 
around which this subject has been largely considered in this 
country. Let me first describe that pattern briefly, borrowing 
from the summary contained in their Report. 

The Government should divest itself completely of certain 
duties and responsibilities and devolve them to a body which 
will have the entire charge of all development work within 
its jurisdiction, reserving to itself only the functions of guidance, 
supervision and higher planning. This body should be at the 
block level with its jurisdiction co-extensive with that of the 
block and should be an elected self-governing institution 
constituted by indirect elections from the village panchayats. 
It may be called the Panchayat Samiti. Its functions should 
cover the development of agriculture, improvement of cattle, 
promotion of local industries, public health, welfare work, 
administration of primary schools and collection and main- 
tenance of statistics. It should also act as an agent of the 
State Government in executing special schemes of development 
entrusted to it. Other functions should be transferred to it 
only when it has started functioning as an efficient democratic 


institution. 

The Panchayat Samiti should derive its income from a 
percentage of land revenue to be assigned to it, cess on land 
revenue, tax on professions ctc., surcharge on duty levied on 
transfer of immovable property, rent and profits accruing 
from property, net proceeds of tolls and leases, pilgrim tax, 
tax on entertainment, education cess, proceeds from fairs 
and markets, share of motor vehicles tax, voluntary public 
contribution and grants made by Government. Government 
should give them adequate grants-in-aid, for general and. 
specific purposes. All funds spent by the Central Government 
or the State Government on rural development in the block 
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area should be spent through the Panchayat Samiti. The 
annual budget of the Panchayat Samiti should be approved 
by the Zila Parishad. 

At the village level should be the panchayat which should 
be directly elected by the entire adult population of the 
village. Its main source of income should be the property or 
the house tax, tax on markets and vehicles, octroi or terminal 
tax, conservancy tax, water and lighting rates, income from 


entrusted to it. 

At the District level a Zila 
consisting of the Presidents o 
District, MLAs and MPs 
District-level officers. 
one of his officers will 
will co-ordinate the functi 

It will be seen that in this three 


government the body at the block level is to be the most 
important. It was the vi 
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any higher administrative executive body other than the 
Government and hence their recommendation to constitute a 
Zila Parishad at the District level only for purposes of co- 
ordinating and supervising the functioning of the Panchayat 
Samitis. The Team had emphasised the inter-relationship 
that there was to be between the three tiers of local government 
in the pattern recommended by them and therefore the need 
for starting all the three tiers of the scheme at the same time 
and operated simultaneously in a whole district. 

Since some State Governments had considered it advisable 
in the circumstances of their States to devolve power to a 
local body at the District level, the Team, while still expressing 
the view that the block was the best unit for the purpose, 
had agreed that power may be devolved to a District body 
on the same lines and conditions as suggested for the block 


authority. 


The Team’s recommendations were accepted by the 


Government of India, the National Development Council 
and the State Governments in principle and the States were 
allowed the freedom to vary the pattern to suit their local 
conditions, but without affecting the essence of the scheme 
which was that substantial power and responsibility, parti- 
cularly in the field of development, should be devolved 
to democratic local authorities, representing the local people 
so that the people’s participation in the development 
programme could be secured to the maximum extent and on 
a continuing basis. In the discussions that took place at this 
stage regarding the scheme of ‘Democratic Decentralisation’ 
suggested by the Team the needs of the development pro- 
gramme figured much more prominently than those of 
democracy-building. The lead was taken and is still being 
taken by the Ministry of Community Development to get 
the scheme implemented by the State Governments. The 
Ministry’s responsibility in this matter increased with the 
subject of ‘Panchayats’ transferred to it from the Ministry of 
Health. According to the Annual Report for the year 
1965-66 of the Ministry of Food & Agriculture, Community 
Development & Co-operation the three tier Panchyati Raj 
system was in force in all the States except Madhya Pradesh, 
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Kerala, Jammu & Kashmir and Nagaland. Further progress 
in coverage is being maintained. 

But though the pattern has been broadly accepted by a 
number of States, in the details of the scheme worked out or 
being worked out by them considerable variations, some of a 
substantial nature, were to be seen in the early stages. Some 
States have constituted the statutory authority at the District 
level. Even in the composition of this authority there are 
considerable variations. One State proposed to have only a 
State Panchayat Advisory Board and Mandal Panchayat 
Advisory Boards whose jurisdiction may or may not correspond 
to that of existing administrative units, the district or the 
block. These were to be only advisory bodies to advise and 
guide the panchayats and to be consulted by the State Govern- 
ment. The Block Development Committees were to continue 
to function as non-statutory bodies though the intention is to 

_ let them function virtually as the planning and decision- 
making body for the development programme of the block. 
In this arrangement there can be no question of the block 
agency being placed under the control of the Block Develop- 
ment Committee. In those States which accepted the 
Team’s recommendations to create a statutory authority at the 
block level and devolve on it the main responsibility for the 
development programme with necessary powers and funds 
given for the purpose, the Government agency had to be placed 
at the disposal of this block authority. In Rajasthan, which 
was the first state to launch upon the scheme of Panchayati Raj, 
these services were completely transferred to the Panchayat 
Samiti; in Andhra short of such transfer of their services to the 
Panchayat Samiti the agency was placed completely under 
the control of the Samiti. There were also variations in 
the pattern of financial resources and control over them being 
given to the block authority, and in the relationship between 
the block authority and the village panchayat on the one hand 
and the block authority and the Zila Parishad on the other. 
One State which was proposing to devolve authority to a 
District body was thinking of directly electing its members 
and not establish any organic link between it and any block 
authority or the village panchayat. In the system of pan- 


—— 
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chayats being developed in the various states considerable 

differences were noticeable in the early stages. - 
It would serve no useful purpose to give an account of these 
differences. Soon it was realised that so much variety in the 
development of the system of local government in the different 
States would not be ultimately in the interest of local govern- 
ment and the country. A measure of uniformity in the organi- 
sation, structure, administration, and working of local govern- 
ment all over the country such as will ensure its healthy 
development, secure the real purpose in view and promote 
national unity, was necessary. While local conditions do 
vary in our country, it is difficult to argue that these varia- 
quire such deviations from a pattern 


tions are so great as to re 
of decentralisation as will militate against a basic unity of the 


system and jeopardise the purpose it has in view. The 
need for and purpose of this decentralisation we have al- 
ready considered. These are applicable in equal measure 
all over the country. The community development programme 
has also followed a uniform pattern all over the country, and 
thrown up basically the same problems and the same experi- 
ence, whether in the field of programme planning or adminis- 
tration or people’s participation. The block has been adopted 
as the primary area unit of planning and development and 
the administrative pattern followed is the same in every State. 
Tf there is a case for devolving authority to a statutory de- 
mocratic body at the block level it would apply equally to 
for it is the community development programme 
that has demonstrated the need for the creation of decentralised 
democratic institutions of the people that ‘can shoulder the 
responsibility of organising community life on progressive 
lines’ and can function as ‘units of continuous local administra- 
tion? We have seen that without allying itself with a pro- 
gramme of community development and its processes, 
local government cannot be strong. Local government has 
also to be fitted into the administrative jurisdictions. If the 
block is a suitable unit for community development it should 
be for local government also. The district is too large a unit 
for purposes of community development; some are too large 
and unwieldy even for efficient administration. , For a local 


every State, 
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government functioning for a whole district people ‘cannot be 
expected to take a personal interest in and to make a personal 
sacrifice’. It cannot achieve the objective of broadening 
popular participation in programmes of development. For 
these results to be achieved the unit of local government 
has to be ‘small enough for people’s comprehension’ and 
should be ‘near enough for their influence to be demonstrably 
apparent.’ Only then will local government achieve also the 
necessary objective of providing the village people the means 
to express their political interests and to participate in decision- 
making in fields concerning their welfare, about the need for 
which I had made mention earlier. The district has been 
regarded as much the seat of authority of the State Government 
as the State headquarters, and devolving authority tora body 
at the District level would hardly be regarded as decentralisa- 
tion of authority. It will certainly not give impetus to a 
move for decentralisation of power and authority. 
Centralisation works against the development of the 
initiative and capacity of the common man. It leads to 
concentration of power and that in turn strengthens the 
forces of centralisation. A break-away from centralisation 
is not easy. The forces of centralisation have reigned supreme 
In our country during the British rule and have not weakened 
in the post-independence years. The need for central planning 
and for the State entering the economic field more and 
more coupled with the need for the Central Government 


assuming the role of a leader in these fields have tended to 
strengthen the forces of centralisation, 


3 ; In this situation a 
policy of decentralisation which is halting and goes only a 
little distance is not likely to reverse the trend towards 
centralisation to one of decentralisation, 
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of the community. Thus the need for decentralising authority 
in some measure right down to the village level and keeping 
the jurisdiction of the principal democratic body small 
enough. The district cannot serve this purpose; whether the 
block will, we shall consider a little later. 


A New Concept of Local Govermment and Decentralisation 


What we need is an altogether new concept of local govern- 
ment. The old classical approach is totally inadequate for 
our purposes. In the past, panchayats and other forms of 
local self-government have been treated more as instruments 
or agencies of the State Government or of the administration 
than as self-governing institutions of the people. It could 
not be otherwise when there was no self-government in the 
country. This has been one of the reasons why they have 
not commanded the respect of the people. Now that the 
country has self-government it is no longer necessary to call 
‘local government’ ‘local self-government’ They should 
not be regarded merely as a method of decentralising autho- 


rity to local agents of the State Government, but as demo- 


cratic institutions of the people, chosen by them and answer- 
t at that level determines 


able to them so that governmen 
local policies and becomes responsive to the needs and wishes 
of the local people. They should plan and execute their 


own programmes in conformity with the real needs of the 
community. 

That is a basic principle of community development as 
Here we find the essential link between the promotion 
of local government of this new conception and the ideo- 
logy of community development, and both must be rooted 
in the fundamental principle of democracy that ultimate 
sovereignty resides in the people. In theory democracy or 
the sovereignty of the people is not divisible, bat in practice 
when the State takes up programmes of economic and social 
development, the sovereignty of the people will have meaning 
for them only when the people living in their small commu- 
nities are able to plan and execute their own plans of develop- 
ment, through democratic institutions elected by them, 
responsive to their needs and wishes and answerable to them. 


well. 
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Centralism in the field of planning an Termen gees 
the State is involved in economic and social development, 
leads to the growth and entrenchment of permanent admini- 
strative and political ruling classes over society. ‘ It also works | 
against the preservation and growth of the importance of 
the small community in which, as we have seen, grow and 
thrive best the basic virtues of humanity, viz. friendliness, 
generosity, kindness, good neighbourliness, regard for one’s 
fellow-beings etc. Decentralisation of authority is needed 
as a corrective to this. It is this wider significance that our 
policy of ‘democratic decentralisation’ should come to 
acquire if it is to fulfil the promise with which it has been 
initiated. The policy has to be carried out with boldness 
and thoroughness. It has to be applied to the political, social > 
and economic fields alike. If there is economic centralism, 
political decentralisation will not have much substance in 
it. Ishall come back to this point for a fuller treatment when 
I deal with the functions which the local authorities at different 
levels should be given. 

I would venture to go a step further. Real decentralisation 
going far enough is not easy to bring about through policies 
and measures designed by authority that has been accustomed 
to centralised functioning. There is always danger that these 
policies and measures may be designed also to serve other 
purposes and interests of these authorities than the real pur- 
poses of decentralisation that I have been trying to emphasise. 
This danger becomes all the greater in a parliamentary form 
of government, with several parties competing for forming 
ei Government but ihe authority and responsibility for 

ping and carrying through the policy of decentralisation 


resting primarily on the party in power. It is not inconceivable 
that in such circumstances 


t L n decentralisation may aim at 
improving the political strength of the party in power b 
a closer alliance between it and the democratic isata 
nearer the people through the electoral system and its own 
centralised party organisation. If this happens the result 
will not be true decentralisation fulfilling the purposes I 
have been emphasising, but only that a centralised cee 
Instead of functioning at one or two points will function 
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at more points. I feel there is need for completely changing 
the approach and that too in a fundamental way. Decentralisa- 
tion should be built up on the thesis that all powers and 
responsibilities should inherently belong to the primary 
socio-economic community and any powers and functions 
it is not called upon to exercise will be only for the reason that 
these can be better exercised by some other formation of 
government at a higher level or for a larger territorial area. 
Such a view will be in true accord with the ideology of commu- 
nity development and give real content to the fundamental 
principle of democracy that sovereignty resides in the people. 
This thesis will provide us the approach for considering such 
questions as what should be the primary unit in our system 
of local government, what functions should be given to the 
local authorities to be created at different levels, what should 
be the relationship between them, what should be the rela- 
tionship between the local authorities and the administrative 
apparatus etc. 

Before dealing with these issues I wish to go back for a 
moment to the question of uniformity of pattern in the develop- 
ment of local government all over the country. From what 
I have already said it should be abundantly clear that some 
uniformity of pattern must be aimed at if the purpose we 
should have in view is to be achieved. How can this uniformity 
of pattern in fundamentals be ensured? I feel that the best 
way to do this is to incorporate the pattern in the Constitution. 
If local authorities of the character and conception we should 
now have in view are to be developed, nothing short of pro- 
viding for this in the Constitution will be doing adequate 
justice to the conception. We have to recognise that this 
conception will have to contend with past years of indifference 
towards local authorities, their own poor record and other 
opposing political and economic forces. Provision in the 
Constitution will give the policy the much needed support, 
ensuring at the same time that there will be a basic uniformity 
in the pattern and in the observance of the fundamental 
principles, which will further national unity and solidarity, 
On occasions the previous Minister for Community Develop- 
ment and Panchayati Raj, Shri S. K, Dey, had expressed 
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himself in favour of this view, but the Annual Conference on 
Community Development & Panchayati Raj of 1965 decided 
in favour of a compromise and recommended that the expres- 
sion ‘village Panchayat’ occurring in Article 40 of the Consti- 
tution should be interpreted by convention to include Pancha- 
yat Samiti and Zila Parishad which should be enabled to 
function as units of self-Government within the meaning of 


Article 40. Legal opinion has been that Article 40 does include 
Panchayat Samiti & Zila Parishad. 


Village Panchayat—the Primary Unit of Local Government 


We may now consider what should be the primary unit 
in our system of local government. That the foundation 
of any democratic structure in our country must be in the 
village is not likely to be disputed. Villages have played 
the most vital role in our country through the ages in pre- 
serving social cohesion, cultural values and stability. It is the 
village community that approaches nearest to the idea of 
the face-to-face community which gives birth to and preserves 
the essential qualities of humanity and endows society with the 
quality of a community. Looked at from the point of view of 
community development the primary unit of local government 
must be the village, and the primary institution the village 
panchayat. It is at this level that we can get the direct 
participation of the largest number of persons in the manage- 
ment of the common affairs of the community and thus build up 
the capacity of the common man and harness it to the maxi- 
mum extent in the task of developing the country. Here 
also will be the best school for teaching democracy to the 
masses of the people. Democracy functions best at the level 
where everyone knows everyone else. At this level it is the 
functioning of the community, usually called the ‘Gram 
Sabha’, that has to be emphasised more than of the statutory 
body, created by election, we Call the ‘Panchayat’. The Gram 
Sabha must continuously take interest in all important deci- 
ae and in the implementation of such decisions. The 
Ap a ; = os turn, PEM realise that it is only for conve- 
ee netioning that it has been given some powers 
unctions and has to be comparatively more active, but 
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it is to the Gram Sabha that all powers ultimately belong. 
Therefore an element of direct democracy should appear 
in the functioning of the village panchayat. The system 
sometimes adopted of election by the Gram Sabha of only 
the Panchayat President and he nominating the members 
of his executive committee is not likely to prove a healthy 
system. Nor will it be wise to have panchayat areas extending 
over a number of villages in which the idea of a community 
would be wanting. We should not be obsessed with the idea 
of financial viability in deciding this issue. In the structure 
of local government that we design, the functions to be per- 
formed at any level should be related to the resources (not 
only financial resources but also of manpower, material 
leadership and human ingenuity) that can be commanded 
at that level, and the mutual dependence of the institutions 
at all levels will have to be ensured, as we shall see later. 
There should be fairly frequent meetings of the Gram 
Sabha in which the budget, progress reports, the development 
plan of the village, new tax proposals etc. should be discussed. 
This will create in the people of the village a sense of participa- 
tion in the management of the affairs of the village and 
will strengthen the hands of the Panchayat. It will also act as 
a brake on arbitrary action by the Panchayat, for the more 
well-informed the village people are and the more the interest 
they take in panchayat activities the more responsibly will 
that body act. It is very likely that in the early stages the 
meetings of the Gram Sabha will be ill-attended, will be 
dominated by the Panchayat members or by those who be- 
long to a rival faction. There will be difficulty in getting 
agreement on the budget and more so on tax proposals. 
But all this has to be gone through if democracy is to be 
built up and the people educated for it. To speed up the 
process the socio-political life at the village level has to be 
intensified and with that the frictions and hostilities will 
also increase. But there is no alternative. Here we can see 
the great advantage of combining a programme of community 
development with that of democracy-building from the grass 
roots, for the former can contribute substantially to promo- 
tion of harmony and solidarity in the community. To assume 


S) 
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that the majority of the people in a village are interested 
in promoting the welfare of the village community and will 
work together and will support the well-meaning leaders 
of the community against the quarrelsome and the self-seeking, © 
is not a wrong assumption to make. A community development 
programme will strengthen the hands of such leaders and the 
forces of progress and accord. When the consciousness of the 
village community has been roused to some extent it may 
be well to provide in the Panchayat law for ‘recall’ of pan- 
chayat members who by their conduct forfeit the trust of 
the electorate. Some panchayats will work better than others, 
their leaders will show more interest in the welfare of the 
village, more selflessness. The people in the neighbouring 
villages will see the difference and learn how to choose their 
panchayat members better in the next election, This has 
already begun to happen to some extent. The education 
of the people and the training of the leaders, which is a pro- 
cess of community development, will aid suc 
We do not therefore have to worry very mu 
and feuds in panchayats, 

The important role which the Gram Sabha should play in 
the system of Panchayati Raj was well recognized. A Study 
Team on the subject with Shri R.R. Diwakar as the Chairman, 
Was set up in June 1962 and reported in 1963. It suggested 
various measures to activise the Gram Sabha. The Gram 


h development. 
ch about factions 
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material that I have been able to refer to it has been difficult 
to form any clear impression of what success has been achieved 
so far in activising the Gram Sabha. Admittedly, the process 

` will be slow and laborious and much will depend on the pro- 
gress of democracy, education and social welfare in the country 
in the larger sense. 


Functions of Village Panchayat 

What are the functions that should be assigned to the 
village panchayat? In answering this question we have to 
be guided primarily by the nature and purpose that we wish 
this institution to have, and not so much by what resources 
it can itself raise or what it will be capable of doing in the 
early stages. We have to keep in view its potential strength, 
having faith in the capacity of the common man and in the 
importance of developing and harnessing that capacity to 
the maximum extent possible for his community’s and the 
country’s development, and knowing that this capacity 
will grow only by undertaking tasks, shouldering respon- 
sibilities, making mistakes and learning from them. What 
is wanted is to develop amongst the village people an expand- 
ing conception of the sphere of community affairs which 
they themselves should manage. We should apply the principle 
that if the Panchayat is not called upon to perform some 
functions of concern to the community it is only for the reason 
that these can be better performed by local government 
at a higher level or for a larger area. The list of functions 
shown in the Panchayat law should be large in order to 
show the village people the wide field of work that the commu- 
nity can take up. Even this list should not be regarded as 
an exhaustive but only an illustrative list. The artificial 
distinction between ‘obligatory’ and ‘discretionary’ functions 
often made in old municipal legislation should be abandoned 
and panchayats should be encouraged and assisted to take 
up as many functions as possible, applying their own order 
of priorities in the selection of functions from time to time. 
The functions of the Panchayat could be broadly classi- 


fied into three categories: 
(a) Those that may be called ‘representative’ functions 
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where the main role is to voice and represent the commu- 
nity’s opinion on matters affecting it. 13 A 

(b) Those that may be called ‘regulatory and administrative 
functions’ which consist of regulating the conduct ofindividuals 
and institutions, e.g. watching the work done in the village 
school, registering births and deaths, enforcing measures of 
safety and sanitation, securing minimum standards of culti- 
vation, etc. 

(c) What may be called ‘service or developmental functions’, 
such as promotion of education, health, communications, 
irrigation, etc. 

It is in the last field that the functions should be ever expand- 
ing. It will be a wise policy to follow to entrust to panchayats 
in the early stages more functions in this field, and less in 
the others. The regulatory functions in particular may be 
taken up only after the Panchayat has acquired the confidence 
of the people by doing useful work in the field of development. 
There is danger that misuse of power that has to be exercised 
in discharging the regulatory functions may do permanent 
harm to the Panchayat as an institution of the community 
being created for the better management of its own affairs. 
And yet some administrative and regulatory functions may 
have to be given even at the start to help the performance 
of the developmental functions and to give prestige to the 
Institution as the village government. The emphasis, however, 
has to be on assumption of responsibilities and not on confer- 
ment of powers. 

Lest what I have said above may give the impression that 


the functions of the Panchayat will remain altogether indefi- 


nite and vague I should explain that this will not be the 


at the Panchayat is really 
at higher level to perform 


ià 
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this class of functions. The Panchayat law has to.specify 
the field of functions which the Panchayat can take up. But 
there should not be a rigid separation of functions assigned 


-to local authorities of different levels. The question should 


no longer be whether functions like education, public health, 
road communication are to be wholly retained by the State 
Government or to be wholly transferred to this or that class 
of local authorities but as to which of the several constituents 
falling under these subjects can suitably and with advantage 
be taken over by which class of local authority. The approach 
should not be one of division of authority between Government 
and the local authorities on the one hand and among the 
different classes of local authority on the other, but one of 
sharing of responsibilities among them all and the maximum 
degree of collaboration among them. . They should. all be 
regarded as constituting links in a single chain of authority 
and administration, each link having a role to play in the 
promotion of public welfare. I have further elaborated this 
point later. 

There is enough evidence in the thinking and decisions of 
the Annual Conferences on Community Development & 
Panchayati Raj to show that sufficiently integrated view of the 
Panchayati Raj institutions was taken to conform to the 
general thesis that I have put forward in the previous paragra- 
phs. In one conference, that of July 1961, the same identifiable 
tests were enunciated for every tier of Panchayati Raj to satisfy 
itself about the discharge of its responsibilities. The tests 
recommended were themselves of considerable significance— 

roduction in agriculture as the highest national priority dur- 


he Third Plan; promotion of rural industries; develop- 


ing t 
ment of local resour- 


ment of co-operative institutions; develop 
ces including the utilisation of manpower; 
economically weaker sections of the community; progressive 
dispersal of authority and initiative, with special emphasis on 
the role of voluntary organisations; promotion of understand- 
ing and harmony between the people’s representatives and 
ion of cohesion and co-operative 


public servants; promoti 
self-help in the community. From the details of the recommen- 


dations that the conference made under each of the above- 


assistance to the 
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mentioned tests, it is possible to say which of them should 
relate more particularly to which Panchayati Raj institution, 
but the joint responsibility of all the institutions for the 
achievement of these objectives was the dominant note of the 
recommendations. For the village Panchayats the emphasis 
was on the preparation of the village production plans and 
helping in their implementation, on village industries, exami- 
nation of village works and management and development of 
village resources, such as, irrigation water, local manurial 
resources, soil conservation, production and distribution of 
improved seeds, renovation of tanks for pisciculture, construc- 
tion of wells, care of village forests, orchards, grazing grounds 
etc. The conference also recommended that steps should be 
taken to enable village panchayats to shoulder progressively 
increasing responsibilities. It should be developed as the 
principal body for execution of development programmes in 
the rural areas and for meeting the people’s felt needs, particu- 
larly where people’s participation is involved. Procedures 
and conventions should be evolved to ensure that the higher 
local bodies do not interfere with the normal day-to-day 
working of the lower bodies. These recommendations consti- 
tuted virtually a blue-print of policy which has been consis- 
tently advocated by the Central Government. 


Legal Form and Organisation of Panchayats 
I come now to the 

of panchayats. 

and it is import 


question of legal form and organisation 
The Panchayat has to be a statutory body 
ant that the law should be well conceived, 
free from ambig 


juities and as simple as possible. While the 
law should certainly provide for all essential matter 
not be made too elaborate 


get the advantage. Scope 
should be left for healthy conventions to grow, The forte 
rtant as its process. Too 
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narrow a concept of democratic procedure will be an obstacle 
to democratic functioning. Important decisions which have 
to have widespread support require long discussions leading 


| to near unanimous conclusions. It will not be so important 


to get a sound decision taken by majority vote, as to ensure 
that many people participate in the process of decision-making 
and stand committed to the decision and work for its success. 
There should be scope in the system of democracy at the 


village level for adapting it to the community values of the 
people. 

We may consider here the view strongly advocated by 
a class of thinkers that panchayats should not be formed 
by election but by consensus of opinion of the villagers. It 
is said that elections are creating feuds and factions in the 
village or making these more bitter where they have already 
existed and destroying whatever little community-feeling 
still exists in our villages today. The elections are tending 
to be fought on political party lines and are importing into 
the villages the bitterness and ugliness that is growing in the 
political life of the country. Personal and caste rivalries and 
divisions are increasing. Gramdan workers say that the commu- 
nity spirit created by Gramdan in a village is often destroyed 
by the Panchayat election. Some of this is true. Often the 
panchayats consist mostly of the wealthy and influential 
persons and it is doubtful whether, by and large, they com- 
mand the loyalty of all sections of the community, specially 
the poorer sections, the landless, the artisans and the backward 
classes. Howsoever desirable it may be to avoid the evils 
of election and to keep ‘party politics’ out from the Panchayat, 
I am not able to see how this can be done. Choosing pan- 
chayat members by consensus or show of hand or insisting 
on unanimous election tried in some places, has not been 
demonstrably successful. The influential and powerful persons 
have often found this an easier way to get selected, and where 
there have been factions they have continued to spoil the 
community life. Often the majority of the village people 
have shown indifference towards such panchayats. The 
divisions that exist in our society today, whether of social 
or economic origin, cannot be tackled only at the village 
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level. I have earlier argued the case for providing the village 
people the opportunity to participate in the political life 
of the country and the means to express their political interests. 
I do not think it is possible to develop a pattern of political 
participation at the village level quite different from the 
pattern adopted for the country, though variations in the 
process of democratic functioning may be possible and 
necessary. 

We cannot go back to ‘the idea of a ‘Council of Elders’ 
to govern the village community, side by side with the attempt 
to build up a modern democratic state, Many other influences 


thinking of this class of thinkers or that, will determine what 
kind of politics we have at the village level. For it is only 
through the political process that the decision can be taken 
and implemented as to whether party politics will or will 
not be allowed to enter into the village. I see no alternative 


Persons, issues, etc, The best approach 
vide for such safeguards as introducing a 
large element of direct democracy at the village level, empha- 
sising the service and developmental role of the Panchayat 
providing for reservation of seats for the under-privileged 
classes, etc, 

An arrangement which will serve a similar Purpose and 
have other advantages too will be to fi 


0 form functional commit- 
tees in the Panchayat, about which I have already spoken 


in Chapter III. By co-opting many knowledgeable and 
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willing persons to the functional committees we can provide 
opportunity to such persons, many of whom may not be 
willing to contest the election or fail to get elected, or may 
‘wish to work only in their field of speciality, to work for the 
welfare of the community. This will strengthen the Panchayat, 
get for it more workers and more support of the village people. 
I do not share the view held by some that these committees 
should only have an advisory role and the entire legal autho- 
rity must vest only in the elected Panchayat. ` The law itself 
can give certain powers, including financial powers, to the 
We do not want to over-emphasise the statutory 
d Panchayat, but rather that of the 
Gram Sabha. Since the Gram Sabha cannot be associated 
with day-to-day decisions, the broad-based functional commit- 
tees can be regarded as a good second. This arrangement 
will also ensure that all aspects of village life will receive 
attention. In particular there should be a committee to 
attend to the finances of the Panchayat and another to 
safeguard the interest of the backward and economically 
weak section of the community. 

In developing the Panchayati Raj system considerable 
attention has been devoted to the matters that I have con- 
sidered in the foregoing paragraphs, on the basis of the 
growing experience and special studies undertaken by 
Committees and Study Groups constituted for the purpose. 
Mention should be made of the high powered Committee 
under the chairmanship of Shri K. Santhanam, appointed 
in February 1964, to make a comprehensive study, of the 
election procedure, including the association of M.Ps and 
M.L.As in the Panchayati Raj bodies, and other related 
matters. The recommendations of this Committee were 
considered in the Annual Conference on Community Develop- 
ment and Panchayati Raj held at Srinagar in July 1965 and 
were accepted as guidelines for policy to be implemented 
when opportunities for amending the existing legislations arose 
in future. The more important of the recommendations 
endorsed by the Conference were the following : at the village 
panchayat level all members should be elected, co-option being 
resorted to only if the reservation for women and scheduled 


committees. 
authority of the electe 
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castes and tribes became infructuous for want of candidates; 
there should be no co-option on the score of experience or 
eminence; the chairman of the Panchayat Samiti and Zila 
Parishad should be elected by a broad-based electoral college; 
it would be desirable to entrust supervision of Panchayati Raj 
election to the State Chief Electoral Officer; M. Ps and M.L.As 
should be members of the appropriate Samiti and Parishad, 
but without the right to vote or hold office; officials should 
not be members of Panchayati Raj bodies, full or associate, 
but should have the right to attend mectings. The Santhanam 
Committee recommended against incentives for securing 
unanimity in elections. The Committee had suggested that 
the symbols for Panchayat elections should be different from 
party symbols and should not suggest any association with 
religious or communal sentiments. The Conference accepted 
this suggestion and also the Committee’s recommendation 
that there should be no legal bar against political parties 
influencing elections to Panchayati Raj bodies, but no official 
recognition should be given to them. These recommendations 
and decisions are being implemented in the States gradually, 


Can Panchayats Become Instruments of Economic 
Progress and Social Change? 


A question already beginning to be asked is whether pan- 


chayats can become instruments of economic progress and so- 
cial change. The fear is that vested interests and the moneyed 
and influential people in the village will get entrenched in 
the Panchayat. This danger is certainly there, Legal provi- 


S, Such as reservation of Seats for the backward and weak 
unity, and 
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should be more assured, for we are to conceive it as an institu- 
tion of the community, to work in direct association with 
the community and all its best leaders, to ‘perform functions 
. on their own initiative and assume responsibilities for obliga- . 
tions which they impose upon themselves. To develop the 
capacity for such initiative and. responsibility is the supreme 
purpose of the community development programme. If 
this is not accomplished the programme will fail in one of 
its main tasks.’ č 
The Panchayat, supported by the community development 
can mobilise better than any other agency, 
the idle manpower, the 
nity’s leaders, make 
can -look 


programme, 
the resources of the village people, 
talent and ingenuity of the commu 
the best use of the land and water resources, 
after and improve the community assets, such as the vil- 
lage roads, the school building, the tank and irrigation 
sources and revive the customary obligations of the community 
in this regard, which had existed in the past but had come 
to be abandoned under a centralised government approach 
and a decaying community life. In the Gramdan pattern 
of village management we already see emerging the idea 
and the possibility of the pooling of the entire land resources 
of the village, the full utilisation of its manpower for the 
benefit of the entire community on an equitable basis and 
the development of the maximum self-reliance in that 
community. Here is the essential link between Gramdan, 
community development and village self-government. So we 
have to emphasise the Panchayat’s functions in the economic 
and social fields more than in the administrative and regulatory 
fields. As the former grow and in the right direction, the 
latter will lose in significance and we will see the process of 
‘withering away of the State’ beginning from the level of 
the primary society that ‘dwells and has to dwell in the 
village. 

I have emphasised the need for assumption of more and 
more responsibilities by the Panchayat in fields where the 
community can be mobilised for the achievement of common 
ends on the basis of self-help and co-operative endeavour, 
whether it be for the satisfaction of a felt need, such as for a 
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village road, a drinking-water well, a school-house or for ensur- 
ing the maintenance of an institution or a service, such as 
regular repairs of roads and buildings, running of the village 
library or dispensary. The Panchayat can also play an impor- 
tant part in conserving the community’s resources and assets, 
preventing waste, promoting the efficiency of its services. It can 
protect the village pasture lands, regulate proper grazing on 
it, look after the village forest or plant one where it does not 
exist and regulate the use of timber from it. It can ensure the 
best utilisation of its fallow lands, of the water from its irriga- 
tion sources, of the village refuse for compositing, of the hides 
and bones of dead animals. It can see to it that the village 
school is well run and all children of school-going age 
attend it. It can encourage the activities of the youth and 
women’s organisations and if these do not exist in the village, 
promote their growth. It can organise ‘shramdan’ to keep 


the village clean, repair its streets, clean the wells and 
tanks, 


Panchayat’s Role in Raising the Productivity of Agriculture 


A question that needs to be specifically considered is what 
tole can the Panchayat play in raising the productivity of 
agriculture? This is a matt 


have already seen. In dealing with the defects and short- 
comings in our a 


which we have to remedy, 


f 
| 
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ment, panchayats will have to emphasise the importance of q 
agricultural improvement. For, the prosperity of the village 
community, including that of the non-agricultural classes,will 
‘ultimately depend on that and therefore their capacity. to 
look after and promote their welfare in other fields. The 
Panchayats will have to create in the village people the sense 
of urgency in increasing food production which has become a 
matter of vital concern to the nation. In all such matters of 
crucial importance to the nation the Panchayat will have 
to shape village opinion in the right direction, enthuse the 
people for the right cause and fight forces opposed to it. 
Since measures of ‘land reforms’ are necessary for agricultural 
improvement, panchayats will have to give support to these 
and create a climate favourable for their success. Ultimately 
the Panchayat will have to take over the entire land manage- 
ment of the village. Already in several States it is being given 
this responsibility with considerable success. If we have to 
adopt legislation for enforcing standards of good husbandry, 
as we may, panchayats will have: to enforce it; there can be 
no better agency to do so. 

A question which the U.N. Mission had posed in their 
report is whether the Panchayat will continue the multi- 
purpose character of the community development programme 
at the village level. They had related this question to the 
stion whether the Panchayat will be a sufficiently 
representative body of the village community. This latter 
question we have already considered. The strength of the 
Panchayat will depend on how far it will acquire this character. 
If is does, it will be able to count on more general support of 
the community for the village development programme, and 
that programme will necessarily have to have a multipurpose 
character. There is enough evidence already to show that 
panchayats will develop the understanding that for promoting 
the general welfare of the community there will have to be 
proper balance between the welfare and the production 
plans. What has yet to be seen is whether sufficient attention 
will be given to the special needs of the backward and the 
under-privileged classes. It is axiomatic that at the village 
level the community has to unite for the reconstruction of the 


que 
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village. This will bring about community cohesion. There may 
be danger, however, in saddling the Panchayat with only the 
responsibility of agricultural development and denying it 
resources for what is called the amenities programme. Then 
it might become the stronghold of the landed interests who 
may exploit through ‘shramdan’ the landless labourers to 
their own advantage. This will give a setback to the ‘Land 
Reforms’ policy. 

In the previous paragraphs have been given only a few 
examples to show what a vast field of activities can be brought 
under the purview of the Panchayat. It will be easy to see 
that for success in these activities the willing support of the 
community is of the utmost importance. The Panchayat will 
have to follow as much the community development method as 
the community development organisation has to. I had earlier 
drawn attention to this. The Panchayat is not a substitute for 
community development, but an institution or a level of 
government which will be better able to follow the methods 
of community development, for it will be in better touch 
with the people and their needs and aspirations, better able 
to take decisions in participation with the people and better 
able to mobilise the people for carrying out these decisions. 
These advantages it will have only to the extent that it is free 
to develop initiative and take decisions which it regards as 


important and urgent; if it is directed from above or only 
used as an agency to c 


of others, these advantages will be lost. I have already dealt 
ganisations and their 
w they should not be 
should not be directed 


egard to some 


Drawing inform ation aga 
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Annual Conferences on Community Development & Pancha- 
yati Raj and from the several reports of Committees and 
Study Groups on various aspects of Panchayati Raj, one 
could see that much importance has been attached to 
expanding the role of the Panchayati Raj institutions, including 
that of the village panchayat, to emphasising their economic 
and developmental functions as much as the regulatory and 
the welfare, and as much to the raising of resources as to the, 
utilisation of those placed at their disposal. Emphasis has 
also been placed on promoting cohesion and co-operative 
self-help in the community, on extending representation to 
all classes in the community, on paying special attention to 
the problems and needs of the weaker sections of the commu- 
nity, on progressive dispersal of authority and developing the 
role of voluntary organisations. Thus the basic principles 
and objectives of community development and the multipur- 
pose character of its programme is finding full support from 


Panchayati Raj. 


Safeguards against Abuse of Power by Panchayats 

And yet there will be need for some direction to be given 
to the functioning of the Panchayat if it is to be in conformity 
with the overall purpose of our planning and development. 

There is also need to provide for some safeguards against 
abuse of authority by panchayats which otherwise may have 
the effect of damaging the credit of the institution. To some 
extent they will have to learn through making mistakes, but 
where mistakes can be avoided through a system that does not 
restrict the initiative, discretion or assumption of responsibility 
by the Panchayat they should be avoided. The question of 
safeguards should be approached only from that point of 
view and not from any doubt or apprehension regarding 
the competence of the people to manage their own affairs. 
Safeguards should help the Panchayat to avoid pitfalls and 
mistakes and build up their self-confidence and capacity to as- 
sume larger and larger responsibilities. Promoting the role of 
the Gram Sabha, broad-basing the Panchayat through func- 
tional committees and planning for progressive instead of sud- 
den increase in its responsibilities, about which I have already 
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made mention, will have a safeguard value of this kind. With 
the same object in view rules of guidance can be made which 
will mould the decisions. of a panchayat in the right direc- 
tion in various fields, e.g. for recruitment, promotion and 
disciplinary control of staff, for framing of the budget and 
account keeping, for conducting meetings and keeping record 
of its proceedings, etc. This will ensure that decisions in such 
matters will be taken in a regular way and on uniform basis, 
excluding personal considerations which are often the cause of 
trouble. It will inculcate in the panchayat members respect for 
rules and regulations. These rules should be flexible, clear 
and easy to follow. They should be framed in consultation 
with the panchayats. There should be a machinery and 
procedure for regular and continuous check to ensure that 
the rules and regulations are observed and necessary correc- 
tives are applied when deviations take place. The checking 
authority in this system will derive its authority from the 
rules and regulations and will not get any control over the 
functioning of the Panchayat, whose decision-making authority 
and initiative will therefore not be affected in any way. As 
more experience is gathered more rules can be framed and 
these can be improved upon from time to time. The system 
will work as a continuous corrective, ever widening in scope 


and educative in value, which will help the growth of the 
Panchayat. 


up a Workshop to examine this 


question of providing incentives for promoting the develop- 
ment of Panchayati Raj institutions. The subject was 
considered by the Annual Conference on C.D. & Panchayati 
Raj of 1965 and it recommended that powers of recruitment, 
promotion and disciplinary action in respect of the staff 
working in the Panchayati Raj bodies Should vest in an 
authority independent of the elected wing of these bodies, 
that the financial powers of the Panchayati Raj bodies, their 
standing committees and executive officers should be precisely 
defined and that an appropriate code of conduct should be 
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formulated for the elected representatives and office bearers. 
As regards incentives, the Conference recommended that 
there should be a suitable scheme of awards to the Panchayati 
Raj institutions based on overall performance, in addition to 
Special incentives for agricultural production and for raising 
tax resources. Different measures of incentives and safeguards 
have already been in vogue in various states. The recom- 
mendations of the Conference are also being pursued with 


them. 


Financial Resources of Panchayats 

It is necessary now to consider the question of financial 
resources of the Panchayat. There is an inherent inadequacy 
in the resources of local authorities. Very few of the taxes 
given to them are lucrative, much less are they expanding 
To recognise the importance of local 


sources of revenue. 
is to 


authorities in the development of the rural areas, 
recognise the necessity of assuring them adequate funds for 
discharging their responsibilities. The plight of many 
panchayats who, despite their desire, cannot do much because 
of lack of resources is well known. They should be given as 
many sources of income as possible and encouraged to exploit 
these fully. It has been observed that panchayats avoid 
imposing taxes and do not exert themselves for collecting 
those they do impose, for fear of becoming unpopular, It 
might be an advantage to make one or two taxes compulsory, 
such as the house tax or surcharge on land revenue. But we 
have to recognise that only in the measure that the panchayats 
establish their credit with the village people by their record 
of service will they improve their prospects of raising their own 
taxes. One approach that showed some promise of success 
in some states was to give panchayats freedom to raise their 
taxes for a specific purpose in which the village people may 
be interested, ¢.g- if the people feel the need for a road or a 
school building the Panchayat may collect the house tax promis- 
ing the people that it will be spent for that purpose. But 
this approach has not been applied to any appreciable extent. 
More reliance has been placed on general purposes taxes. 
It is necessary that in the initial stage panchayats are given the 
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bulk of their resources by the Government, either by way of a 
share of certain taxes collected by the State Government, such 
as land revenue, sales tax, entertainment tax, etc. or by way of 
grants-in-aid. A substantial part of the land revenue and 
eventually the whole of it, has to go to the Panchayat and the 
Panchayat Samiti. A portion may be kept back to form a 
central pool out of which special assistance may be given to 
specially poor panchayats and Panchayat Samitis. The 
„argument often raised against sharing of state taxes with local 
bodies is that it will leave the State Government inadequate 
resources for meeting its own liabilities. This argument loses 
its validity when the contention is that the local authorities 
are to share responsibilities with the State Government, and 
if the argument is still pressed it can only be to admit that the 
rural areas are to be denied their due share of the national 
resources for their development. The situation is not very 
different from what exists between the Central Government and 
the State Governments, with the former having for itself the 
more lucrative and expanding sources of revenue and the latter 
with expanding responsibilities for welfare. A Finance Commis- 
sion, appointed after every five years under the Constitution, 
deals with this question. It may be necessary to have a similar 
arrangement to deal with the question of distribution of 
resources between State Governments and local authorities. 
The basic issue is of improving the prosperity of the rural 
people, of improving production and opportunities of gainful 
employment. For quite some time to come the main resource 
available to the Panchayat in the rural area will be surplus 
labour and it will have to exploit it to the maximum extent 
Possible. If it does not or cannot do this, it will fail in one 
of its most important duties. It is in this field that the approach 


of community development will be a strong ally of the 
Panchayat, 


Among Panchayats and their 
greater consciousness of the importa 
more and more effort to raise resources locally. ` This is a 
point of fundamental importance. Local government will 
lose much of its significance if it does not help materially in 
adding to the resources of the country, particularly in capital 


Supporters has to , grow 
nce of panchayats making 
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formation, through the effort, ingenuity and sacrifice of the 
vast masses of the village people. This is a question of education 
of the people and of their local leaders, on the one hand, and 
of providing the incentive to them, on the other. There is also 
the further question of proper planning. In the initial stages 
the local authorities are bound to make more demands on 
Government; the idea of self-reliance and developing their 
own local resources will only grow slowly. The following of a 
sound grants-in-aid policy by Government will be of the 
utmost importance. This matter we have already considered. 
The incentive for raising resources can be stimulated by 
giving Government assistance on a matching basis. But these 
must be for objectives which the people regard as important. 
Flexibility in planning with a great deal of scope given to the 
local authorities to plan for themselves is necessary. And with 
that has to go a large measure of control given to the local 
authorities over their finances. The budget of the Panchayat 
should not be subject to control and sanction by another 
authority. The extent of control that may be absolutely 
necessary should be exercised by framing rules in the manner 
explained earlier. Local authorities can and should be guided 
and helped to build up community assets, particularly those 
that will be sources of recurring revenue, e.g. village forests, 
orchards, fisheries, irrigation sources. They should be 
discouraged and if necessary even prevented from frittering 
away any of their permanent assets, e.g. by selling away 
house-sites, culturable waste lands and spending away the 
proceeds in current expenditure. When such assets are sold 
the sale-proceeds should be spent in building up other assets 
that will give a recurring income. 

A sound policy of giving loans to panchayats for building 
up sources of revenue is necessary. The rate of interest will 
have to be low and the amount determined with reference 
to the purpose for which the loan is given and not the assets 
of a panchayat or its income. A panchayat comparatively 
weak financially may need more loans to develop its resources 
than a stronger panchayat. Together with the loan should be 
given the technical assistance to ensure its proper utilisation. 

When in 1960 I wrote the above paragraphs dealing with 
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the question of financial resources of Panchayats I could 
only speak of the general principles that I thought were 
important, for Panchayati Raj was then only beginning to be 
established in some of the States: Much thought and effort, 
has been devoted since then to assure the Panchayati Raj 
institutions of adequate financial resources to enable them to 
discharge their responsibilities satisfactorily. There is con- 
siderable variety in what has been done in the different States 
and it would take too much space to mention all that here. 
All States have accepted most of the important general 
principles : that adequacy of resources for the Panchayati 
institutions has to be ensured; that they should be induced 
to make the maximum effort to raise resources, both by using 
the method of legal compulsion as well as the method of 
incentives through matching grants; that the Panchayati Raj 
institutions must depend on taxes as well as revenue yielding 
assets, like fisheries, orchards, grazing grounds; that they should 
have a share if not the whole of land revenue. 

As early as 1961 the Annual Conference recommended 
that in order to enable Panchayats to stand on their own legs, 
they should be encouraged to levy and realise taxes, licence 
fees, etc. on their own responsibility, and in certain cases 
matching grants may also be given in addition to a portion 
of the land revenue. Fisheries, grazing grounds and other 
community assets may be transferred to them as additional 
Sources of income. Certain items of taxation should be made 
obligatory and failure to levy and realise them should be 
regarded as non-fulfilment of their primary obligation, 


Panchayats may also be given loans to enable them to build up 
revenue yielding assets, 


A Study Team, head 
Panchayati Raj Finances repo 
dations of the Team were consi 


Ognise that þe- 
different States 
structure could 
only gradually. 
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The Conference of 1965 made certain general recommenda- 
tions. The principal of these were : it should be compulsory 
for Panchayats to impose certain taxes, in particular, house 
‘tax, profession tax and vehicles tax, and the minimum and 
maximum rates for these taxes should be prescribed by State 
Governments; pilgrim tax should be preferably imposed by 
Panchayat Samiti or Zila Parishad who should share it with 
the Panchayat; the proceeds of certain taxes levied by the 
State Governments should be shared with the Panchayati Raj 
bodies, such as, road tax, sales-tax, entertainment tax, stamp 
duty, etc.; exclusive sources of revenue should be earmarked 
for each tier of Panchayati Raj; land revenue should be 
given wholly to Panchayati Raj institutions; matching grants 
should be given to Panchayati Raj institutions to enthuse 
them to increase their tax effort and the Central Government 
should also participate in giving such matching grants; back- 
ward Panchayats should be helped with equalisation grants 
from an Equalisation Fund io be created for this purpose as 
some States had already done, and for purposes of giving 
equalisation grants Panchayats should be classified according 
to their economic conditions. A centrally sponsored scheme 
for central participation in the Fourth Plan in providing 
ves to Panchayati Raj institutions to improve 


matching incenti 
has been under the Central Government’s 


their tax effort, 


consideration. 
On the Santhanam Team’s recommendation regarding the 


establishment of Panchayati Raj Finance Corporations, there 
has been considerable divergence of views among the State 
Governments as to whether it was necessary or even feasible 
to have such Corporations. The big financial institutions, 
the Reserve Bank, the State Bank of India, the Life Insurance 
Corporation etc. were not in favour of participating in these 


The Annual Conference of 1965 therefore 


corporations. efor 
ty of the existing insti- 


recommended study of the possibili 
tutions like the Small Scale Industries Corporation etc. help- 
ing Panchayati Raj bodies with capital for building re- 
munerative capital assets. The State Governments could 
also give interest free loans or grants for this purpose. A 
revolving fund could be set up to which the Centre, State 
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and Panchayati Raj institutions could contribute equally. 
The Conference felt that Panchayats should not engage in 
commercial or agro-industrial activities; capital assistance 
should be utilised only for building rent yielding assets and 
providing civic amenities. : 

Speaking in July 1964 at the Annual Conference on Comm- 
unity Development and Panchayati Raj; Shri Asoka Mehta 
supported the various Proposals of the Sant 
“for clearly assigning definite responsibiliti 
ponding resources, to the Panchayati bodies, as also for assur- 
ing them grants to match with the extra resources they tap and, 
finally, for Providing in the Central and State Plans and 
Budgets some hundred crores of rupees to assist the Panchayati 
institutions to undertake effectively productive efforts and the 
formation of community assets”. But Shri Mehta also struck 


es, and the corres- 


one on the first 


he other on the 
was constituted in 1964. The report of the 


have a comprehensive sc 


five-year plans, incorporating the funds of all development 
departments, besi i 


Samities. Suc 


Government should be Provided under one major head of the 
State Budget which could be called ‘Grants-in-aid to Pan- 
chayati Raj Institutions,” Other reco 

for making it easier for Panchayati 
rants, even in advance of expendit 


provide them adequate help in pro 
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ensure proper check on the accounting of expenditure. These 
recommendations are being gradually implemented by the 
State Governments. The recommendation about a com- 
prehensive five-year budget for each block if it can be well 
implemented should give considerable support and substance 
to the evolution of the Block as a real unit of planning and 
development with the active involvement of Panchayati 
Raj institutions. This will give a total picture of development 
in each area. 

The report of the Study Team on the system of audit of 
Panchayati Raj institutions was considered by the Annual 
Conference of 1965 and comprehensive recommendations 
were made, The more important of these were : Statutory 
prescription of the status, powers and functions of the Examiner 
of Local Fund Accounts who should be responsible for auditing 
the accounts of Panchayats; his being vested with powers of 
surcharge; and provision of supplementary independent test 
check of the accounts of Panchayat Samitis and Zila Parishads 
by the Accountant General, besides the audit conducted by the 
Examiner of Local Fund Accounts. 

The question of financial resources of Panchayati Raj 
institutions was again considered by a high powered committee 
appointed by the Consultative Council on Panchayati Raj, 
set up in 1964 as a “national forum reflecting different shades 
of public opinion for advising the Ministry on general policies 
regarding Panchayati Raj and for suggesting measures for 
‘educating public opinion in a better understanding of the role 
and objectives of Panchayati Raj movement.” The Committee 
was headed by Shri Balawantrai Mehta. In an interim 
report of March 1965 the Committee pointed out that it 
was essential that the Panchayati Raj institutions should 
uate financial resources to perform their functions, 
that in the present conditions of the finances of the States, 
the Panchayati Raj institutions were not likely to get adequate 
grants and therefore should get assistance also from the 
Central Government, either in the form of direct grants, 
as suggested by the Santhanam Study Team, or by instructing 
the quinquennial Finance Commission to take into considera- 
tion the needs of the Panchayati Raj institutions and to 


have adeq 
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indicate clearly what portion of the additional resources 
transferred to a State was meant to be passed on to the Pan- 
chayati Raj institutions and in what manner it should be 
distributed among the various tiers. The Committee also 
recommended that the financial relationship between the 
State Governments and the Panchayati Raj bodies be modelled 
generally on the pattern of the existing financial relationship 
between the Centre and the States. In endorsing the policy 
that shared taxes should be an important source of revenue 
of Panchayati Raj bodies, the Committee made the important 
recommendation that the sharing should be determined either 


recommended that all schemes of development transferred 
to Panchayati Raj bodies should be exhibited separately in 
the State Budget. Further, in the Committee’s opinion it 
was essential that Panchayati Raj bodies should be enabled, 
by being given loans and guidance, to create remunerative 


Administrative Machinery Sor Local Authorities 


What is left now to consider is the question of the adminis- 
trative machinery which Panchayats should have, But before 
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and executive functions should be combined in the hands of 
the democratically elected agencies. Many see in this combina- 
tion a danger to the success of local government. The view is 
based first on the principle that the permanent services, 
whether of government or local authorities, should be non- 
political and secondly, on the assumption that policy-making 
and execution of policies can be kept separate at all levels of 
government, including local government. While the principle 
is sound and desirable to apply to all levels of government, 
the assumption is of doubtful validity in respect of panchayats 
and Panchayat Samitis. If we confine the role of the elected 
members of these bodies to policy-making and deliberating 
usual in a parliamentary form of government, we will fail to 
achieve the purpose of organising the community for effective 
action and getting the people to contribute to the maximum, 
extent possible to the development of the country, in resources 
of manpower and material, ingenuity and enthusiam, leader- 
ship and sacrifice. We will have more deliberating and policy- 
making bodies when what we most need is more executive 
agencies. At the level of the block and the village the scope 
making will be limited and the distinction between 
will be difficult to make. I have already 
argued in favour of the functional committees of the Panchayat 
and Panchayat Samitis’ functioning also as executive agencies 
and not only as advisory bodies. While the local authorities 
will have to have their own administrative agency it will not 
be possible nor necessary to make it large enough to handle 
the entire administrative work of these authorities. It should 
be possible, and in many ways will be advantageous, to require 
the elected members of the Panchayat and the Panchayat 
Samiti and those co-opted on their functional committees to 
undertake such executive functions as supervising non- 
technically construction works, collecting taxes, being in 
charge of the village library and information centre, supervising 
the work of the school teacher, undertaking health education 
work, etc. A much greater degree of control on the day-to-day 
working of the administrative machinery by the elected 
f local authorities would be needed than 
he level of the State Government. And yet 


for policy- 
it and executive action 


representatives o 
what obtains at t 
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good administration does require that the administrative 
machinery is also assigned a definite role and responsibility. It 
should be possible to make a distinction between ‘political exe- 
cutive action’ which is attended to by the political authorities 
and ‘administrative executive action’ which is assigned to the 
administrative agency. The need for delegating some powers 
to the latter, important in community development, will exist 
in local government also. The President of the Panchayat and 
Panchayat Samiti or their members should not function as 
office heads, nor assume the role of the clerk, the accountant, 
etc. Their main fields of executive action should be where 
their position as representatives and leaders of the people 
can be used to the best purpose. 

Sooner or later the local authorities will have to have 
largely their own administrative machinery, but for some 
time they will have to take the help of the State administrative 
machinery, more so of the technical services. This will be 
the case particularly with the Extension service created at 
the block and village level under the programme of community 
development. That the community development programme 
and the National Extension Service preceded the development 
of Panchayati Raj will prove of considerable advantage to the 


latter. The lack of an adequate agency to assist and work for 
local authorities has in 
weakness and defective 


of the functionaries of the 


cy Ping the development 
of the local authorities. To combine these roles will a be 


easy. This will be an additional difficult i 
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authorities’ own administrative machinery, as it is built up, 
will take after the Government machinery as it has hitherto 
been, and it is necessary that precautionary measures are 
taken to guard against this danger. These measures will have 
to be of the kind I have described in Chapter V needed for 
transforming the Government machinery for meeting the 
requirements of a Welfare State. And yet the administrative 
machinery of the local authorities will have to possess some of 
the qualities of the Government administration, its impartiality, 
objectivity and non-political character. There will be much 
greater personal day-to-day contact between the political 
leaders and public servants at the lower levels of government 
and, therefore, greater difficulty in the latter’s remaining 
impersonal and non-political in functioning. The new 
political leadership that will arise with the creation of the 
decentralised local authorities too will have a responsibility 
in this matter and will have to be trained to discharge that 
responsibility. The establishment of the right kind of working 
relationship with the civil service is a big problem in democracy 
at all levels and is more difficult at the lower levels, and 
dealing with it will require much patience, good sense and 
good leadership on both sides. There has to be a clear recogni- 
tion of the mutually complementary role of the people’s 
representatives and the instrument of Government, a point 


I emphasised earlier. 


‘Local Authorities Services’ and Local Authorities 
Services Commission’ 

We will have to promote the idea of a ‘local authorities 
services’ to which the public servants serving under the local 
authorities will belong. They will have to be organised into 
various cadres, technical and non-technical, with clearly 
formulated rules of recruitment, promotion, disciplinary 
control, and conditions of service, to give to those services 
the necessary sense of security, protection against victimisation, 
reasonable’ conditions of service, prospects of promotion, 
etc. It would be best to entrust recruitment to an independent 
body, non-political in character, having somewhat of the 
character of a ‘Local Authorities Services Commission’. 
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Such a commission could be best constituted at the District 
level and many of the cadres could be organised on a district 
basis, though some may be better organised on a block basis, 
e.g. the cadres of technical officers to serve at the block level 
could be organised on a district basis and of panchayat 
secretaries on a block basis. 


Role of Government Functionaries vis-a-vis Local Authorities 


Even after the local authorities have come to acquire fully 
their own administrative machinery, the machinery of 
government functioning at the higher level will have to help, 
guide and stimulate the development of the local authorities. 
The State Government will be in a position to maintain 
technical and administrative officers of higher calibre, 
competence and experience who will have to guide officers 
of the local authorities. The latter will be more and more in 
need of such guidance as the functions and responsibilities 
of the local authorities widen and grow more complex. The 
State Government, and to a lesser extent the Central Govern- 
ment, will always have the responsibility for ensuring the 
growth and functioning of the local authorities on right lines. 
This responsibility will have to be shared by the higher 
political leadership in State and Central Governments and 
the administrations of these governments. There is a fear 


noticeable among Government servants that with the growth 
of the local authorities and powers and functions passing into 
their hands the G 


ae Overnment servants’ prestige and authority 
ya ne What position the Government servants acquire 
n the new order will depend very largely on themselves. 


© oppose the change which is inevitable in a growing 
democracy 


fool; and under the demands of a Welfare State will be 
foolish and unpatriotic, 

improving their efficienc 
remain alw: 
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themselves will seek his advice. Such should be the position 
which the Collector should be able to build up for himself in 
the future.- And he will remain the representative of the 
State Government, the guardian of law and authority and 
vested with adequate powers for effective action in an 
emergency in the interest of the people in general. 

I wrote all this in 1960. The experience of the subsequent 
years has very largely endorsed these observations. In this 
matter too, much thinking and study has been done during 
this period, as would be evident from the proceedings of the 
Annual Conferences on Community Development & Pancha- 
yati Raj. But it is difficult to form a very clear picture of the 

The difficulty is increased by the fact 
derable variety in the arrangements that 
have been developing in the various States, not only in details. 
To some extent these differences stem from the differences in 
the administrative system that obtained in the various States 
| and to some extent from the differences in their Panchayati 
Raj system. But a few important common features are also 
to be seen. The Extension agencies brought into being by 
the community development programme are being used, by 
and large, by the Panchayati Raj institution and has been 
put under their control, the nature and extent of this use 
being dependent on the nature and extent of the develop- 
mental programme they have been entrusted with. Very little 
additional staff, other than the Panchayat Secretary, exclusi- 
vely for Panchayati Raj institutions has been taken. The 
need has come to be generally recognised for ensuring fair 
and impartial selection and a certain measure of protection 
and fair play for staff of Panchayati Raj institutions, for staff 
above a certain level to belong to District and State Cadres so 
that they have adequate prospects of promotion and can be 
transferred from one institution to another when this may 
become administratively necessary and for giving some powers 
of control and correction to the District Collector, Commis- 
sioner and the State Government. It has also béen recognised 
that in the discharge of their day-to-day executi esponsibi- 
lities and in technical matters the officials*should have a 


measure of freedom from interference from4 


present situation. 
that there is consi 
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of the Panchayati Raj institutions and that these officials 
should not get involved in politics; that the control of the 
superior officers over their subordinates should not be affected. 
The need for getting for the Panchayati Raj institutions 
technical assistance on an increasing scale has already been 
demonstrated and recognised, particularly in the field of 
agricultural production as the Panchayati Raj institutions 
have been called upon to play an increasing role in this task 
of the highest national importance. 

But it can hardly be said that all or even most of the problems 
of administrative machinery for Panchayati Raj have been 
solved or even that the directions in which their solution lie 
have been settled and are now free ftom controversy. The 
difficult adjustment in the relationship between the officials 
and the elected members is far from being achieved. Comp- 
laints against each other are frequent and often surcharged 
with emotion. Executive authorities have been finding it 
difficult to transform their role of authority into an advisory 
role. Technical officers have yet to learn how they can 
help best the Panchayati Raj institutions without affecting 
the latter’s discretion and authority. 

A view which some hold is that the District Collector should 
be made the Executive Officer of the Zila Parishad. In my view 


this will not be a good arrangement. The Collector can be of 
much greater service to the Zila Parishad as its adviser and, 
helper. The functions and respons 


> The functi ibilities which the Zila 
Parishad is being given does not require an Executive Officer 
of the status of the Collector, Moreover, the Collector will 
have many other duties and cannot give full attention to an 
Executive Officer’s duties, In the beginning an officer from 
the State Civil Service can be lent to the Zila Parishad to 
be its Executive Officer, Ultimately the Zila Parishad should 
have its own Executive Officer wholly belonging to its own 
administration. There 


would always be need for a ffice 
of the State Governme Aena 


) Sta lent for functioning as its representa- 
tive, guiding and advising the Zila Parisha 


on behalf of the State Government som 
control over the Zila Parishad 
the Panchayat. The Collector 


d and exercising 


€ reserve powers of 
» the Panchayat Samiti and 
could be given this position. 
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As for example, the Collector may be given the power to 
suspend the execution of any order or resolution of these local 
authorities if the execution of such order or resolution is 
likely to cause a breach of the peace or be detrimental to the 
public interest. It will be well understood that such powers 
will be extraordinary powers to be exercised very rarely, It 
can be argued that such powers in respect of the Zila Parishad 
can be better exercised by the Divisional Commissioner and 
only in respect of the Panchayat Samitis and Panchayats may 
be vested in the Collector. The important point is that there 
would be need for retaining such reserve powers with the 
State Government which will be exercised on its behalf by 
competent and experienced officers at the district and higher 
levels. There may be provision for appeal by the local authority 
to the Government against the orders of these officers. In the 
exercise of these powers the purpose should always be the 
protection of the public welfare and the avoidance of situations 
that will retard the development of the local authorities and 
the establishment of their credit in the eyes of the people. 
Thus these powers will be exercised in the ultimate interest 
of the local authorities themselves and not for controlling 
them in a narrow sense. 

The Annual Conference of 1965 suggested that the Collector 
should have the power to remove members of Panchayats, 
the Sarpanch and the members of the Panchayat Samiti, the 
Commissioner or Board of Revenue should have the power 
to remove the head of the Panchayat Samiti and members of 
the Zila Parishad and the State Government should have the 
power to remove the Chairman of the Zila Parishad. Appeals 
against the orders of authorities below the State Government 
should lie to the next higher authority. But some States 
have assigned to the Collector the functions of the Executive 
Officer of the Zila Parishad while some others have appointed 
separate Executive Officers equal in rank to the Collector. 
In some States the Collector is a member of the Zila Parishad 
and Chairman of its Standing Committees. The Chairman 
of the Zila Parishad is in all cases an elected member, though 
the mode of his election is not uniform. 
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In guiding and helping the development of the local 
authorities the political leadership having influence at the 
State and the National levels, in the Government as well as 
outside it, will have an important role to play. There will be 
danger in this too which we have already considered, The 
danger has to be faced and cannot be bypassed. This great 
experiment of building up democracy and allying it with 
processes of social and economic growth can only be done 
within the democratic parliamentary system of government 
laid down by the Constitution. No barrier can be erected at 
any level to shield the democratic institutions below that 
level from the impact of those above that level. The party 
system has to provide one channel of communication and 
through that of influence, assistance and guidance, from the 
higher to the lower levels of government. But what certainly 
is needed is that all parties give their support to the policy 
of decentralisation and of building up democracy from the 
grass roots. While they may and in all probability will attempt 
to advance their political interests too, they should and can 
do so without spoiling the ultimate and essential purpose 
for which the decentralised system of 
Promoted in our country. While ‘ 
showing some ugly features toda 
growing political maturit 


plexion of our party 
A survey carried out by the Indian 


yati Raj elections, 


The Panchayat Secretary 
I will now deal 

Panchayat Secretary. 

Some time to come m 


with the position and functions of the 
He is to be the chief functionary and for 
ay be the only functionary of the Pan- 
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chayat. He cannot be the executive officer of the Panchayat. 
I have argued that at the level of the Panchayat the policy- 
making and deliberative functions and executive functions 
cannot be kept separate. In fact, there is little scope for the 
former functions. The members of the Panchayat and of the 
functional committees must perform executive functions 
themselves. Only then can the Panchayat serve the people 
effectively and mobilise the community for promoting its own 
welfare. It is the native intelligence, influence over the people, 
the inspirational quality of their leadership and the capacity 
of bringing the people together to work for common ends, 
of the Panchayat members on which we have to count. 
The Panchayat Secretary cannot be the friend, philosopher 
and guide of the Panchayat; his role will be essentially of a 
clerical and account-keeping type. .And yet it is necessary 
that a full measure of assistance is given to the Panchayat 
in the clerical and account-keeping fields. The secretary 
should also attend to routine work. The total volume of his 
work will not be inconsiderable, and except in the case of 
very small panchayats, the secretary will have wholetime 
work. When he does not have wholetime work it would be 
best to share the services of a secretary between two or more 
neighbouring panchayats. The secretary has to be a properly 
trained person and must acquire professional competence 
in his work. This will not be possible if the part-time services 
of the school teacher or any other similar functionary of the 
village are taken or we have to depend on honorary workers. 
The secretary has to be a paid employee of the panchayat or 
panchayats that he serves. 

A question over which opinion is often divided is whether 
the Panchayat Secretary should be borne on a government 
cadre or be appointed by the Panchayat. I have already said 
that employees of the local authorities should be formed into 
different cadres, should together form the ‘Local Authorities 
Services’, be recruited by an independent ‘Service Commis- 
sion’, have security of service, well-defined conditions of service, 
prospects of promotion etc. This should apply to the Panchayat 
Secretary also. It would be best not to make him a member of 
a government cadre, for put in that position he is likely to 
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feel and act as if he were higher in status and superior to the 
Sarpanch and Panchayat members. The other extreme of 
empowering the Panchayat to appoint and dismiss its Secretary 
will have the danger of the appointment being influenced by 
party, caste, communal and other such considerations. These 
appointments can themselves become the cause of factions in 
the Panchayat and in the village. Bad appointments will 
bring down the prestige of the Panchayat. The Secretary 
will not have any security of tenure nor prospects of promotion. 
The method I have suggested will avoid these disadvantges 
and also those of making the Secretary the member of a 
government cadre. From the cadre of secretaries individuals 
can be allotted to different panchayats by the Panchayat 
Samitis or the Zila Parishad or the Collector, in consultation 
with the Panchayat. ‘Transfers can also be made from one 
panchayat to another whenever necessary. Promotions can 
be made to higher cadres within the ‘Local Authorities 
Services’. While a secretary works with a panchayat the latter 
will have complete control over him, may even award him 
minor punishments and can refer serious misdemeanours to a 
higher authority that may be entrusted with the administration 
of the cadre. The Secretary should be paid by the Panchayat 
in whose employ he is for the time being. The State Govern- 
ment may financially assist the Panchayat for meeting the 
salary of the Secretary; but it would be wrong for the State 
Government to pay directly the salary of the Secretary. 


The Panchayat and the Extension Agency 


The Extension agency must give effective and increasing 
assistance to the Panchayat in the discharge of its numerous 
functions, There must be direct contact between the Panchayat 


and this agency. The Panchayat should also get more and 
more help from the other instituti 


l ons and organisations of 
the people which are to be developed in our pattern of 
community organisation, described in Chapter III. For these 
reasons it should not be necessa 


e necessary to have many functionaries 
of the Panchayat. If it is given land revenue functions the 


services of the land revenue agency at the village level, such 
as the patwari or the talati, should be available to it. A question 
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that may be considered more fully is what should be the 
relationship between the Panchayat and the village-level 
worker (Gram Sevak). The Balwantrai Mehta Team 
recommended that the Gram Sevak should be made the 
Development Secretary of the Panchayat. Even-with double 
the number of Gram Sevaks in a block, as was recommended 
by the Team, it will be difficult for the Gram Sevak to attend 
to the work of every panchayat in his area as its Development 
Secretary. To put him in a position of subordination to the ` 
Panchayat may have the danger of drawing him into village 
factions which will undermine his position as an Extension 
worker. So long as the Extension agency continues to function 
as a block organisation and as a team it would be best to 
keep the Gram Sevak in his present position as a multipurpose 
worker under the control and supervision of the B.D.O. and 
the block Extension officers. But his services must be fully 
available to the Panchayat and the Panchayat should have a 
voice in determining how the Gram Sevak should work. It 
should be consulted in making the annual assessment of the 
Gram Sevak’s work. When the local authorities develop 
their own administrative agency the Gram Sevak may become 
a functionary of the Panchayat or of the Panchayat Samiti. 
At that stage all the functionaries at the village, block and 
some even at the District level would become functionaries 
of the local authorities. What should be the relationship 
between the functionaries of the different local authorities, 
I have discussed later. I may mention here that, even with 
the fullest development of local authorities, community 
development as a process of stimulating self-help efforts and 
of organising effective group action outside the statutory 
institutions of the people represented by the local authorities 
will remain important in a system of democratic development. 
There will, therefore, be need for community workers of the 
kind that the Gram Sevak is, irrespective of whether they are 
provided by the State Government or the higher formations 
of local government. There will also be need for technical 
workers to work as Extension agents among the people 
carrying knowledge to them in different fields like agriculture, 
health, village industries, etc. 
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Our experience in the last six years, since I wrote the above 
paragraphs about the Panchayat Secretary in 1960, have 
substantially corroborated what I had then said. But no 
uniform practice has developed in the States; it could not be 
otherwise since the Panchayati Raj system itself has not been 
developing in the States on any uniform pattern. Not every- 
where has the Panchayat Secretary yet found his feet nor 
developed a significant role for himself. Administrative 

` matters relating to this functionary also have not yet been fully 
settled in all States. A significant recent development is 
worthy of mention. With the making of agricultural pro- 
duction the exclusive role of the V.L.W., the need has been 
felt for augmenting and upgrading the cadre of Panchayat 
Secretaries with a view to providing an institution-based 
worker at the village level to look after the non-agricultural 
aspects of extension work. It is possible that when such an 
augmented and upgraded cadre of Panchayat Secretaries 
is created the recommendation of the Balwantrai Mehta 
Team that the Gram Sevak should be made the Development 
Secretary of the Panchayat may come to be virtually imple- 
mented, 


The Panchayat Samiti—the Principal Unit of 
Local Government 


I have completed the consideration of the panchayat as 
the primary unit in our system of local government. In doing 
this I had perforce to deal with many general issues and 
principles relating to allocation of functions, financing, 
administration, the influence of politics, etc. which have 
relevance not only to panchayats but to local government 
generally. I will now deal specifically with the Panchayat 
Samiti, as the local government at the block level has come 
to be called. We have seen that the Balwantrai Mehta Team’s 
recommendation was that in the devolution of the authority 
and responsibilities of government the bulk of it should be 
devolved to the body at the block level whose jurisdiction 
should be conterminous with that of the block and which 
should be an elected self-governing institution, constituted 
by indirect election from the village panchayats. I have 
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mentioned what powers and functions and the sources of 
income the Team had recommended should be given to the 

. Panchayat Samiti. We have seen why the block has to be 
the most important level of local government and why the 
authority at the District level cannot be suitably put in that 
position. This view has come to be accepted by more and 
more State Governments. I had earlier argued the case for 
an altogether new concept of local government which should 
be built up on the thesis that all powers and responsibilities 
inherently belong to the primary socio-economic community 
and any powers and functions it is not called upon to exercise 
will be only for the reason that these can be better exercised 
by formations of government at a higher level or for a larger 
territorial area. A question to be considered is whether the 
community residing in the block area can be treated as the 
primary socio-economic community for this purpose. 


Blocks as the Socio-economic Community 
The blocks have been created entirely by administrative 


action; they have no roots in history, nor in social or economic 


growth. Even in determining the size of the block—that they 
o—admini- 


should normally haye a population of 66,000 or s 
strative considerations alone were taken into account, not 
the economic and social. In fact the size was fixed on an 
empirical almost ad hoc basis. The block as an administrative 
and developmental unit has come to stay and with its being 
integrated with the development of local government the 
ng completed or rounded off. There is, therefore, 
not much point now in discussing whether in determining 
the size of the block a better decision could have been taken, 
What would be now fruitful to consider is how the block can 
be developed into a socio-economic community. The block 
has been brought into existence primarily for the purpose 
of development. It is being made into an area unit for 
planning and development and this is tending to make it 
also an important unit of administration. We have seen the 
role which the block organisation has come to acquire as the 
common agency of all Development departments. Develop- 
n this direction will be complete when the block also 


process is bei 


ment i 
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becomes fully the unit of local government. But an important 
aspect of the question will still remain and that is whether 
the people living in the area of the block will feel that they 
are a socio-economic community and will function as such. 
We have seen that the consciousness of being a commu- 
nity is weak even at the village level—the community at that 
level has been disintegrating—over an entire block area it 
does not exist. We have seen that to promote community 
solidarity is a central purpose of community development. 
This is not so difficult to do at the village level where the 
primary face-to-face community lives. Can it be done in 
respect of the population living over the entire block area? 
The sense of community grows out of the acceptance of a 
common purpose, through working for common goals, through 
coming to acquire common beliefs and sentiments, and 
through the functioning of instruments and institutions 
which bring the people together around the common purpose, 
common goals and common beliefs and sentiments and thereby 
promoting these further. The block has been created for the 
purpose of development and this purpose is already widely 
accepted by the people in the block, although the knowledge 
about it may not be as widely spread as yet. The ideology 
of community development and its methods and techniques 
have been creating a new faith and new beliefs in the people, in 
their rights and responsibilities and in their capacity indivi- 
dually „and organised into democratic and co-operative 
institutions. The block organisation is an instrument of the 
tight kind to strengthen the idea of the block as a unit of 
planning and development. The last needed condition to 


hee the block a socio-economic community, and which 
is also the most important condition, will be fulfilled with 
its creation and develo 


velopment into the most important level 
of local government in our system of Panchayati Raj 


Much will Srpend T the character and strength of the local 
government—the Panchayat Samiti. But th t 
e renan vee aa e e et nae 


Areon, does not grow from 
an administrative unit to a socio-economic Sane 
The devolution of authority has to be real and on a large 
scale at this vital level, fully in accord with the new concept 
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of decentralisation for the acceptance of which I have pleaded 
earlier. The decentralisation of authority and functions will 
be lacking in substance unless it extends alike over the political, 
social and economic fields and there is decentralisation both 
in planning and execution. Political decentralisation and 
economic centralism make strange bed-fellows. It has been 
the experience in Yugoslavia, where decentralisation of 
the authority of the State is being carried out with great 
thoroughness and considerable success, though under a 
different political system than our own, that a socio-economic 
community is created and begins to reveal its inherent strength 
and vitality only when economic decentralisation goes hand 
in hand with political decentralisation. I have the belief 
that that will be found true in our political system too. The 
people in the block will get interested in the Panchayat 
Samiti and lend it support as a community when they find 
that it can effectively work for their economic progress and 
for social justice. Then only will they combine and make 
the sacrifice needed for raising resources, back the right 
leadership and oppose the forces of vested interest and reaction 
that impede progress and the welfare of the community. 
Here again we see the vital role that the community develop- 
ment programme can play. It was but natural that it was 


this programme that gave birth to the idea of decentralisation 


of the State’s authority and its transference to a substantial 
extent to the community, organised for effective functioning 
at various levels, but knit together by the central purpose 
of strengthening democracy and promoting economic and 
social progress. It will not be a process of disintegration but of 
national integration. It is, therefore, of the utmost importance 
that the ideology and methods of community development 
remain in the forefront and unite planning and action over 
the entire field of national development. That process of 
planning has to be both centralised planning and decentra- 
lised planning, the two processes merging into one another 
and mutually supporting and enriching one another in the 
manner we have already seen. With decentralisation of 


authority extending also over the economic and social fields 


and in planning the problem will arise of how to ensure 
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unity of planning and of national policies in the midst of 


decentralisation of authority. We will have to develop better 
techniques of planning and better channels of communication 
between the different levels of authority so that the National 
Plan for the whole country can provide the framework for 
planning at lower levels which will satisfy the needs both 
of unity and flexibility in planning. These matters we have 
already considered fully in an earlier chapter. 


Can the Village Panchayat Remain the Primary Unit 
of Local Government? 


With the place I have given to the block as the socio- 
economic community a question that arises is : how is the 
position of the village panchayat as the primary unit in our 
system of local government to be reconciled with the position 
of the Panchayat Samiti? I have suggested that the Pan- 
chayat should have a wide range of functions, considerable 
autonomy and an important place. The Panchayat will derive 
its strength from representing the face-to-face community, 
from being concerned with activities in which the people have 
intimate day-to-day concern and from being able to get the 
direct participation of the largest number of persons in its acti- 


Vities. This position cannot be acquired by local government 
at any other level. 
viewed as the prim 


all powers and re 
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Samiti being given large powers and responsibilities, adequate 
finances and the role of co-ordinating the development above 


. the village level. There will be need for regional planning, 


e.g. in developing the inter-village roads, distributing the 
higher centres of education or medical aid, which the Pan- 
chayat Samiti can attend to. There will also be need for 
exploiting the resources of the region which village panchayats 
cannot exploit, e.g. forest, mineral and water resources. 
It could be the responsibility of the Panchayat Samiti to 
exploit these. In fact, it is only through the intensification 
of the economic activities in the block that the block will 
be brought into life. The block has, therefore, to become the 
unit of area planning and economic development. That 
will strengthen as well as complete the process of political 
and administrative decentralisation involved in the creation 
of the Panchayati Raj. While I have pleaded for autonomy 
for every level of local government, I do not suggest that 
there should be complete dispersal of the authority of the 
State Government that is being devolved upon the local 
authorities by equally dividing it among all of them; the bulk 
of this has to be concentrated at the Panchayat Samiti level. 
This was the recommendation of the Balwantrai Mehta Team. 

The block as a local region should become the industrial 
and agricultural base of the economy. The agro-industries 
should be widely developed within this unit; and for the 
application of the policy of dispersal of industries the block 
should be treated as the unit. Thus will integrated develop- 
ment of agriculture and industries become possible in this 
area. To further strengthen this objective it would be neces- 
sary to plan the development of the urban areas in the block. 
Urban development will continue and despite the community 
development programme population will continue to move 
from the rural to the urban areas. We have to arrest the 


further growth of the already overgrown big cities. This 
can be achieved only by promoting the planned develop- 
economically. 


ment of the smaller towns physically and 
This will require integrated town and country development 
which can be taken up as an aspect of the economic develop- 
ment of the block. The headquarters of the block would 
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be a suitable town to first take up for development. Later 
other towns or bigger villages in the block can come under 
the same process. I do not wish to go into any further details 
of this question of rural-cum-urban development. It was 
talked of in the early years of the community development 
programme but since allowed to be forgotten. It has to be 
taken up in all seriousness now. I am convinced that all 
exclusive concentration on agricultural development of the 
block is neither going to solve the economic problems of 
Our country nor establish the block as the decentralised 
living socio-economic community nor the Panchayat Samiti as 
its strong autonomous local authority, 

From what I have said above it will be obvious that 
the village cannot be the principal unit of planning and 
development. Apart from being too small it also suffers from 
certain drawbacks. Its leadership will be more tradition- 
bound and under the influence of caste and economic and 
social privileges and therefore less capable of leading the 
traditional village society towards a new economic and social 
order. At the level of the village the scope for planning will 
be limited more or less to planning the agricultural production 
programme of the village. It is doubtful whether even village 
industries can be planned successfully on a single village 
basis. The village panchayat can only exploit the manpower 
and land resources of the village and that too largely .by 
matching better the one with the other. It can hardly take 
responsibility for full employment of its population, nor 
Should it aim at attaining self-sufficiency in the basic needs 
s of which idea was discussed 
n function will be executive | 


Through regio 


the activities of the panchayats the village plans will be 
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strengthened and by the Panchayat mobilising the village 
community into action the regional plans will be implemented. 
Thus will the Panchayat Samiti and the Panchayat work 


together to their mutual advantage. 


Relationship between Different Levels of Government 

This kind of relationship can only be developed on the 
basis of collaboration not on the basis of the superiority of 
the higher authority and subordination of the lower authority 
to the higher. In fact, the relationship between all the different 
levels of government, the Panchayat, the Panchayat Samiti, 
the Zila Parishad, the State Government and the Central 
Government should be developed more in terms of collabora- 
tion and mutual dependence than in terms of control and 
cised by the higher over the lower level of 
government. This has been the trend of development in 
countries with well-established and ancient systems of local 
government. The field of fruitful collaboration is wide and 
varied. For example, the Panchayat Samiti can keep specialist 
services for helping the village panchayat, can train the 
staff of the latter, can get the latter's institutions technically 
inspected by its staff, can run a demonstration farm, a seed 
store and other similar institutions that serve several pan- 
chayats. In the same way the Zila Parishad can help the 
Panchayat Samiti. But co-ordination does involve some 
supervision by the co-ordinating authority over the function- 
ing of the authorities whose activities it has to co-ordinate. 
Whatever control has to be exercised by the higher authorities 
over the lower should be within well-defined limits and 
mainly to help and guide the latter. For example, a watch 
on the observance of the rules of guidance, which can and 
should be laid down to work as a safeguard against improper 
use of authority by the Panchayat, Panchayat Samiti and 
Zila Parishad, about which we considered earlier, can be 
kept by the next higher authority. Where there is need to 
provide for review of or appeal against the order or decision 
of a local authority, the power to review or hear the appeal 
may be given to the next higher local authority. I have sug- 
gested that although in the case of local authorities the distinc- 


supervision exer 
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tion between policy-making and executive action will be thin, 
and more so the lower down we go in the levels of author- 
ity, the administrative agency of a local authority should 
be given some delegated executive function to perform in- 
dependently. It will be a wholesome principle to follow that 
review of and appeals from actions and decisions of the 
political authority should lie to the political authority of 
the higher body and from the actions and decisions of the 
administrative agency to the administrative agency of the 
higher body. 

It will help the promotion of this pattern of relationship 
between these local authorities if an organic link is created 
between them by indirect election from the Panchayat to 
the Panchayat Samiti and from that to the Zila Parishad. 
Either the Presidents of the Panchayats and of the Panchayat 
Samitis may automatically form the next higher level author- 
ity or the members at each level may elect one or more 
representatives from among themselves to form the next 
higher authority. The. first course may be preferred on the 
ground that it will avoid further elections about which we 
have some fear, and will forge a stronger link between these 
authorities. Election within the Panchayat and Panchayat 
Samiti may divide these bodies further if there is already 
division within them. There is, however, in this system of 
indirect election the danger that ‘party politics’ will have 
a concentrated impact on the election at the village level. 
It is better to face this danger in one election than in several 
elections. It will ensure that leaders in the most intimate 
contact with the people will represent them in local govern- 
ment at all levels. There may be one disadvantage in this; 
it may shut out some talent which might otherwise get directly 
elected to the higher bodies. This disadvantage can be got 
over to some extent by a judicious use of special interest 
representation in the Panchayat Samiti or Zila Parishad 
election or co-option by the elected body. This can secure re- 
presentation for women, scheduled castes and tribes, and leaders 
in the functional fields, such as agriculture, village industries, 
Co-operation, health, education, etc. Members of the State 
Legislature and the Parliament may also be taken as associate 


_ the higher levels of 
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members with no right to vote at the Panchayat Samiti 
level and as full members at the Zila Parishad level. They 
will provide the link between these local authorities and 
government and may help to provide 
the needed two-way channel of communication and promote 
collaboration between all levels of government. It is, how- 
hey are not put ina position from which 
they can dominate the local authorities or use them to advance 
their own political interests. It is premature to discuss further 
these matters for only the working of the system over a period 
of time will help us to evolve the best pattern and the best 
methods of working, adhering at the same time to the funda- 
mental principles of an overall uniform pattern which have 
to be accepted. Some trends of thinking on co-option of 
members to represent special interests and on the membership 
of members of state Legislatures and of Parliament in Pancha- 
yati Raj institutions, I have indicated earlier. 

The system of working through functional committees, 
mentioned in the case of panchayats, can be applied with 


advantage to the Panchayat Samiti and the Zila 
ll be available at these levels than 


the village level and so it will 
greater number of them, 


ever, necessary that t 


similar 
Parishad. More talent wi 
will normally be available at 
be easier to form these committees, a 


and get more out of them. 


Functions of Panchayat Samiti 

As regards the functions of the Panchayat Samiti, there 
js not much to add to the recommendations of the Balwantrai 
Mehta Team. It should have the entire charge of all develop- 
ment work within its jurisdiction, the State Government 
reataining to itself only the functions of guidance, supervision 
and higher planning- Indicating in broad terms what the 
Panchayat Samiti should be expected to do initially, the 
Team recommended that the Samiti should also act as an 
agent of the State Government in executing special schemes 
of development entrusted to it and that other functions should 
be transferred to it only when it has started functioning 
as an efficient democratic institution. While there has to 
be a certain gradualness in the transference of responsibility 
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to the Panchayat Samiti and the Zila Parishad. Where 
a portion of a State tax is shared both by the Panchayat 
Samiti and the Panchayat, cach should be given a specified 
share commensurate with its responsibilities. That the 
Panchayat Samiti should build up its own revenue as much 
as possible by the fullest use of its powers of taxation and 
the vigorous collection of its tax dues, should be emphasised 
as much as possible. The grants-in-aid from the State Govern- 
ment should be on a declining scale with more transfer of 
sources of revenue to the Panchayat Samiti with corresponding 
transfer of responsibilities to it. What should not happen 
is that as more and more responsibilities get transferred 
to the Panchayat Samiti or are taken over by it, it becomes 
more and more dependent on the State Government for 
the needed financial resources. The Panchayat Samiti should 
also be authorised to raise public loans guaranteed, if neces- 
sary, by the State Government. 

Gradually, the responsibility for financially aiding pan- 
chayats, through grants-in-aid and loans, which today has 
to be taken by the State Government should be taken by 
the Panchayat Samiti. The pool, which I have suggested 
should be created by setting apart a portion of the land 
revenue for assisting the specially weak and under-developed 
panchayats, should be administered eventually by the Pan- 
chayat Samiti. The Panchayat Samiti can also use the Pan- 
chayat as an agent to carry out some of its schemes and should 
g 


ive it the finances and a small fee for the purpose. Similar 
responsibility for financially aiding the Panchayat Samiti, 
particularly the weaker ones, should devolve on the Zila 
Parishad. 

I have already made some mention of the trend of thinking 
and the developments that have been actually taking place in 
regard to the building up of the financial resources of the 
Panchayati Raj institutions. The recommendations of the 
Santhanam Study Team on the Panchayati Raj Finances 
can be regarded as having made a sufficient advance for the 
present. These, at least the principles behind them if not 
all the details, have been accepted by the policy-makers at 
the Central level and by the State Governments also and 
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these recommendations are likely to be implemented to an 
increasing extent in the coming years. They do not go quite 
as far as visualised by me, as the ultimate picture, in the earlier 
paragraphs written in 1960, almost at the commencement of 
the Panchayati Raj scheme. But one can hope that the stage 
of development beyond that indicated by the Santhanam 
Study Team will correspond increasingly to the final picture 
of my conception. 


Administrative Machinery of the Panchayat Samiti 


The block organisation created for the execution of the | 
community development programme, which, as we have 
seen, is being made the agency for the entire development 
work in the block is the obvious instrument of administration 
to be given to the Panchayat Samiti. In reaching this position 
we may have to pass through the transitional phase during 
which some of the functionaries will work in the dual capacity 
that I have described earlier. Ultimately they will all be 
absorbed in the ‘Local Authorities Services’, organised into 
their respective cadres. The functionaries of the Panchayat 
Samiti will be assisted by the more specialised services which 
the Zila Parshad should be able to maintain. There should, 
however, be very few functionaries of the Zila Parishad or 
the State Government directly operating, with executive 
responsibilities, in the territory of the Panchayat Samiti 
in fields where responsibility has been wholly transferred 
to the latter. This is the position we should reach when the 
Panchayat Samiti has developed into the kind of a local 
authority we have in view. 

The Block Development Officer can best function as the 
Executive Officer of the Panchayat Samiti and also as its 
Secretary. He has to be a key functionary and his position 
as the captain of the team of officers at the block level has 
to be maintained as well. We have scen that as it is the task 
of the B.D.O. is extremely difficult and his position has not yet 
fully stabilised. With the new role added to it, it is going to 
become still more difficult. He will need much support and 
guidance from senior officers. It will be inadvisable further to 
complicate the situation at the initial stage by forcing the pace 
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of change in the administrative position at the block level; a 
gradual change from his present position of belonging to a State 
cadre but working for the Panchayat Samiti under its control to 


that of becoming a member of a ‘Local Services Cadre’ will be ° 


better, to avoid facing him at once both with a more difficult 
task and the uncertainties of a big change in his service 
conditions. His link with the District Collector should be re- 
tained, so that he continues to get the help and guidance of the 
latter, ensuring at the same time, however, that the Panchayat 
Samiti has effective day-to-day control over him. Similar 
should be the position of the technical officers at the block 
level vis-a-vis their own superior department officers and 
the Panchayat Samiti. The attempt has to be to establish 
a partnership between the Panchayat Samiti, the block 
officers and the higher officers of the administration in the 
difficult task of developing the system of local government 
on right lines and ensuring its success. The emphasis has 
to be on the sharing of responsibility for the promotion of a 
common purpose and not on the curtailment of the authority 
of the administration for enhancing that of the Panchayat 
Samiti. 

We have seen that despite the considerable criticism of the 
Position given to the B.D.O. in the block organisation the key 
role of this functionary is coming to be recognised. He has 
begun to function as the Executive Officer of the Panchayat 
Samiti. In a few States the B.D.O. has already been made an 
officer of the Panchayat Samiti. In my opinion this has 
been somewhat premature. In a few States the cadre of 


B.D.Os has not yet been made permanent. This is a serious 
weakness that needs to be rem 


Samiti is to grow into the m 
Raj undertaking the bulk o 
its area and promoting the i 
planning and development 
the B.D.O. will have to be 
functionary, of greater stat 


quate prospects of promotion, than what he is in most States 
at present, 
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I come now to the Zila Parishad. The Balwantrai Mehta 
Team conceived of only a body to co-ordinate and 
Supervise the functioning of the Panchayat Samiti. Admit- 
tedly, this will very largely be its position since the bulk 
of the executive functions will be distributed between the 
Panchayat Samiti and the Panchayat. We have seen that 
the District is too big a unit territorially to function as a 
unit of decentralised local government. We have also seen 
the reason why the block should be the principal unit. There 
will be need for co-ordinating the planning in several fields 
over a whole region extending over several blocks. The district 
will be the principal point of contact between the policies 
and plans of Government and of the local bodies. ‘There 
should be at this level better-informed leaders, able to see the 
needs of the country in a wider perspective and so it should 
be possible for the Zila Parishad to take the lead in educating 
the Panchayat Samiti and the Panchayat in the overall 
policies that lie behind our national planning, that it is demo- 
cratic planning, aims at promoting economic development, 
social justice and strengthening of democracy, that it seeks 
to promote the welfare of all classes and sections of the 
community and depends for its success on the willing and 
enthusiastic participation of the masses of the people. It must 
work for the acceptance and observance by the lower authorities 
of the ‘Directive Principles of State Policy’ incorporated in the 
Constitution. The Zila Parishad can also encourage the lower 
bodies to raise more resources through taxation and in other 
ways and to look more and more to themselves for the achieve- 
ment of their objectives and make less and less demands on 
the State Government. . It can discharge this role by making 
itself useful to the Panchayat Samiti and the Panchayat by 
collaborating with them in various ways, as I have indicated. 

Where co-ordination is required, general purpose grants- 
in-aid coming from the State Government for the Pan- 
chayat Samitis can be distributed among the latter by the 
Zila Parishad. The proper utilisation of the specific grants- 
in-aid given to the Panchayat Samiti can be supervised by the 
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Zila Parishad. These functions should not, however, give the 
Zila Parishad too much control over the Panchayat Samiti or 
the power to scrutinise or approve its budget. For it is impor- 


tant that the largest measure of autonomy and independence 


in functioning of all the local authorities is preserved. l 

The Zila Parishad should also have some services, institutions 
and assets of its own to run and look after, such as schools, 
hospitals, roads, etc., which serve more than one block. The 
assignment of these responsibilities may be gradually done, 
but the objective should be to steadily enlarge the functions 
of the local authorities, and some functions that may be 
transferred in the first instance to the Zila Parishad may 
later be transferred to the Panchayat Samiti. The process of 
decentralisation has to be a growing process. But what is 
important is that the local authority at each level should have 
enough functions of a tangible nature and adequate importance 
to keep leadership of good quality interested in its work and 
help to establish its credit with the people. It will be unwise 
to leave the Zila Parishad with only indirect functions like 
those of co-ordination and supervision. 

The Zila Parishad should have its own sources of revenue, 
taxes, fees, income from rents of fixed assets, etc. It should 
also get a share of some of the taxes which the State Government 
agrees to share with the local authorities and grants-in-aid 
from the State Government. The principle of placing it 
with funds commensurate with the responsibilities given to 


it that should apply to the Panchayat Samiti should apply to 
the Zila Parishad also, placing e 


t ad a mphasis at the same time on 
its own responsibility to raise resources in every way possible. 
The equitable distribution of res 


‘ ources between the three tiers 
of local authority, accompanied by the diversion of some State 
Tesources to them will be both complicated and important 


and only experience over several years will teach us all we 
need to learn in this field. To bring into being a ‘Standing 
Local Finance Commission’ in every State may be a very 
desirable step to take fairly early in the building-up of the 
system of Panchayati Raj. To give powers and responsibilities 
to the local authorities without ensuring to them enough 
funds will be a certain way to failure. The Zila Parishad 
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should be given loans by the State Government and should 
also be authorised in due course to borrow from the public. 

In the carly stages following the recommendation of the 
Balwantrai Mchta ‘Team, some States, notably Rajasthan, 
did not assign any direct functions to the Zila Parishad. The 
drawbacks of this were soon apparent and some States have 
now gone over to the other extreme view, that in favour of 
a strong Zila Parishad. In Maharashtra, the Zila Parishad 
is the principal executive body in the Panchayati Raj set-up. 
The Panchayat Samiti which is not even a body corporate 
under statute has been assigned the role of an agent of the 
Zila Parishad. Most of the important executive and develop- 
mental functions in the field of agricultural production,' 
education, health, irrigation, rural industries and even some 
administrative functions such as, registration and approval 
of co-operative societies of smaller size have been entrusted 
to the Zila Parishad. In Andhra Pradesh, the Zila Parishad’s 
role is still confined to supervisory, advisory and co-ordinating 
functions such as, scrutiny and approval of budgets of Pancha- 
yat Samitis, distribution of government funds among the 
Samitis, co-ordination and consolidation of plans etc. The 
only important executive function entrusted to the Zila Pari- 
shad relates to establishment and maintenance of secondary, 
vocational and industrial schools. Similar is the position in 
Assam, Bihar, Madras and some other States. Mysore is 
proposing to entrust larger powers to the Zila Parishad and 
legislation to this effect is in hand. 

The Committee of the Consultative Council on Panchayati 
Raj set up in 1964, already referred to earlier, suggested a 
detailed distribution of functions among Panchayat, Panchayat 
Samiti and Zila Parishad listing these functions under two 
categories for each institution, exclusive functions for the 
institution and concurrent function for it and for the higher 
institution. The Annual Conference of 1965 considered this 
list, but recognising the fact that the law in different States 
already contained such lists but there was not much uniformity, 
recommended that the list drawn up by the Committee of 
the Consultative Council could be kept in view whilst consider- 
ing further devolution to or allocation of functions between 
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the Panchayati Raj institutions at different levels. With 
the progressive adoption of the Committee’s list, the distribution 
of functions between the Panchayat, Panchayat Samiti and 
Zila Parishad will become more balanced, will give to the 
local authorities at each level adequate responsibilities and a 
worth-while job to perform and promote the idea I have been 
emphasising of collaboration between local bodies functioning 
at different levels. 

Before concluding this topic of the functions of the Pancha- 
yati Raj institutions I should say something more about their 
role in agricultural production to which very great importance 
is now attached. A review has been made under the instruc- 
tions of the Committee on Agriculture and Irrigation of the 
National Development Council to find out how far the 
Panchayati Raj instititions were fully involved in 
and implementation of the 
tion, whether the function: 


resources transferred to 
procedure effective. The 


rsed the 1 
already considered earlier that Panchayati Raj ae Ee 
prepare a five-year sub-plan within the fr: 


tae aoe amework of the 
State’s Five-Year Plan and taking into account the additional 
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resources which they themselves expect to raise. The review 
also endorsed the institutional and administrative arrangements 
recommended by the Dr. Ram Subhag Singh Working Group, 
already considered by us earlier. It emphasised the need for 
technical officers, particularly at the district level, giving 
their fullest support to the Panchayati Raj bodies in the 
preparation and implementation of their programmes of 
agricultural production and the importance of the supervisory 
and co-ordinating role which the District Collector must play. 
Having come now very nearly to the end of this chapter, I 
feel I should say a word to explain why I have in this, unlike 
in the previous chapters, said much more about what should 
be done than what has been done and what our experience has 
so far been. The Panchayati Raj has only recently been 
established in some of the States. Even a uniform system has 
not yet been accepted all over the country. Not enough 
experience has yet been gathered. There is very little 
experience in other countries of the world, too, of promoting 
a decentralised system of government by legislation and 
administrative action of a centralised government. I have 
had the advantage of studying, though over a very short 
period of time, the system of decentralisation in Yugoslavia 
and many of the ideas contained in this chapter are taken 
from their system with necessary modification to suit our 
conditions. Throughout I have attempted to keep the ideology 
and objectives of community development before me and tried 
to work out the picture of Panchayati Raj with those as its 
central purpose. The approach has to be pragmatic. We will 
learn as we go along and in regard to the details of the arrange- 
. ment we will have to experiment with alternative methods to 
some extent, keeping always, however, the essential purpose of 
decentralisation in view. The decentralisation itself should not 
be treated as an experiment, for if we do that we will only give 
encouragement to the forces and vested interests, often reactio- 
nary in character, opposed to decentralisation. As the Balwan- 
trai Mehta Team have said, the decentralisation of govern- 
mental authority has to be carried out as an ‘act of faith’. It will 
be necessary to keep a careful watch on the growth of the system 
in the different parts of the country, evaluate the results, take 
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` stock of successes and failures and observe the trends of develop- 
ment. There should be a pooling of the country’s experience 
at one place, for the whole country to profit from successes and 
failures met in any part of the country. Good trends should be 
encouraged and bad discouraged. Possible correctives should 
be applied at the earliest opportunity. 


Dangers to Panchayati Raj 


Before concluding this chapter I will venture to mention 
what I think are some of the dangers that the Panchayati 
Raj is likely to face. Some of these will be inner dangers and 
some will come from outside. The leadership in these bodies 
in the early stages will very likely be largely in the hands of 
the upper and more prosperous classes in the community, 
those that have controlled the village hitherto, the landed 
gentry, the higher-caste people. They will have vested interests 
to protect. Entrenched in the local authorities these classes 


may promote their own class interests at the cost of the weaker 


sections of the community. Here the principal corrective has 
to be a vigorous implementation of the policy of social justice, 
of land reforms and of special assistance to the under-privileged 
sections of the community. 


A second danger is that ‘party politics’ 


may enter into 
the local au 


thorities in an ugly shape and tend to divide 
illage community. This question has been already 
ger may be inefficiency in the 
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participation in the development programme. This is how 
the process of community development itself operates, slowly 
in the beginning and gaining in momentum by feeding on 
its own successes and finding increasing support from forces 
it helps to create or set in motion. 

Another possible danger is of rivalry and tension between 
the various levels of local authority. We have already seen 
what our approach should be to guard against this danger, 
the emphasis that must be placed on the sharing of 
responsibilities rather than on division of powers among the 
local authorities at the various levels, on collaboration among 
them and knitting them closely into the fabric of a unified 
system. 

Lastly, there is the danger of corruption entering into the 
local authorities. If this happens, the causes of this corruption 
will be the same as account for corruption in our body politic 
and administration today; its extent can be no greater nor 
remedies any more difficult. The ultimate remedy is the 
sanction of public opinion and the vigilance of the well- 
informed public-spirited citizen. There will be much greater 
chance of such public opinion and well-informed and public- 
spirited citizens coming up in a decentralised system of 
government than in a centralised system. This none will deny. 

While we should be on our guard against these dangers, 
take all precautionary measures in advance and apply whatever 
correctives may be possible in the situations that may actually 
arise, these dangers are not such as should throw any doubt 
on the wisdom of the policy of decentralisation. Its success 
should be judged, in my opinion, by applying four tests : 
first, is it leading to better planning of the development 
programme at the village, block and the district level, 
integrated planning, in harmony with the needs and aspirations 
of the people for which they are prepared to work with zeal 
and enthusiasm, in the spirit of a community working for 
the welfare of the whole community? Secondly, and arising 
from the first, is it leading to fuller utilisation and development 
of local, resources, making scarce resources take us farther, 
promoting savings and capital formation in the rural areas 
for its own development and the development of the country? 
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Thirdly, is it leading to better co-ordination among the 
agencies of the local authorities themselves and between 
them and the agencies of Government and of voluntary 
organisations? And lastly, is it leading to better utilisation 
of the agencies technical and otherwise in the interest of the 
people? 

I had written thus in 1960. In the additions that I have 
made in this revised edition has been indicated, to some extent, 
how far the dangers have actually been faced by Panchayati 
Raj so far and what remedies have been thought of and sought 
to be applied. The dangers have by no means been warded 
off, nor the many difficulties we have had occasion to consider 
in the foregoing pages been altogether solved. But there is 
one very hopeful feature in the situation, the high degree of 
continuing collaboration between the Central Government 
and the State Governments and the intensity of their effort, 
in thinking and planning and in implementation, to make the 
Panchayati Raj Scheme a success. The scheme has continued 
to have the support of all well-meaning persons and has won 
the active backing of a large number of noted and respected 
leaders in the political as well as social field, many of whom 
have headed or joined as members of Study Teams, Working 
Groups and enquiry committees and contributed to sound 
thinking, planning and policy making. The Central Ministry 
of Community Development & Cooperation has been giving 
substantial assistance to the State Gov 
the formulation and implementation of Panchayati Raj 
legislation but also in 
solutions on the basis of 
has been functioning as a clearing house for the pooling and 
ae of informati 
already been made of the G i i F 
E tis Onsultative Council on Panchayati 


s 2 z ment Pan- 
chayati Raj. Such studies have also been elena aun 


ys gee ments. It should, 
ptimistic to hope that despite the magni- 
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tude and complexity of the task and the meagre past experience 
we can profit from and despite the: many difficulties already 
faced and the many pitfalls already revealed, we will continue 
to make progress in the establishment of and making a success 
of Panchayati Raj. 


CHAPTER VII 


€OMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
AND CO-OPERATION 


To PROMOTE a co-operative way of life is an important objective 
of community development. The U. N. Evaluation Mission 
said rightly in their report: “Co-operative endeavour in general 
is of fundamental importance in community development, 
because co-operative principles can be applied equally 
effectively in the economic, the social and indeed in many, 
other relationships of individuals and communities.’ Commu- 
nity development uses community organisation as an import- 
ant process, as we have seen in Chapter III. In that chapter, 
we considered briefly the pattern we have been following of 
organising the village community and the important place 

i hayat, the village 


, at their respective 
roles are to be. The effort has been to organise the entire 


village population into one community, functioning as such 


e Panchayat and the 
ing and significance, 
is sought to be altered 


inter-dependence between community 


C ation, not to deal with the different 
aspects of the subject of co-operation as such, n 


n our country, 


Close Relationship between Community Development 
and Co-operation, 


The Second Five-Year Plan says, 


‘Economic devel 
Five $ opment 
along democratic lines offers a vast p 


field for the application 


—— 
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of co-operation in its infinitely varying forms. Our socialist 
pattern of society implies the creation of a large number of 


_ decentralised units, both in agriculture and in industry.’ 


‘The co-operative form of organisation has advantages which 
neither the system of private enterprise nor that of State 
ownership can match. In particular it offers a means of 
achieving results valuable to the community by drawing 
equally upon incentives which are social and incentives 
which are individual.’ Here we sce the close relationship 
between community development and co-operation, for 
community development seeks to harmonise the conflicting 
interests in society and to use the village community as a 
vital agency for reconstruction and social change, and in 
doing so promotes cohesion in the community. Thus, as was 
pointed out in Chapter III, co-operation has now to serve 
a social purpose as well; it cannot be regarded merely as a met- 
hod by which a group of persons voluntarily come together to 
look after their own interests. It has to promote in its members 
‘a sense of both individual and joint responsibility so that 
they may rise individually to a full personal life and collectively 
toa full social life.’ It has to promote a co-operative way of life 
in the community based on the ideals of mutual aid and thrift. 

The community development programme has emphasised 
from the very beginning that every member of the village 
community should become a member of the co-operative 
society and made credit-worthy in his own right. Progress so 
far has not been wholly adequate. One of the principal 
reasons for this is that the co-operative movement in our country 
although more than fifty years old, has lacked vitality; 
it has not been a people’s movement. Circumstances have 
been unfavourable to its growth. The village community has 
been disintegrating and its economy decaying, nor have any 
forces been operating to bring the community together and 
promote social cohesion in it. The co-operative movement 
could, therefore, become no better than the activities of a 
government department, largely to provide credit to some 
for agricultural Purposes on the security of the land. The 
better-off persons generally got the most advantage from the 
co-operatives. The emphasis remained more on the effort and 
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responsibilities of the Government rather than of the people 
and therefore more attention was devoted to the Government’s 
role of giving assistance to the co-operatives, supervising and 
controlling them, and ensuring their efficient management 
through trained staff of the Co-operative Department lent to 
them. There was not enough emphasis on the members’ 
own responsibility for building up the share-capital and 
deposits of the co-operative agencies, on thrift, on member- 
education and on members’ taking active interest in the 
affairs of their society and ensuring its efficient management. 
This situation largely accounted for the approach suggested 
by the Committee on Rural Credit Survey that the Co- 
operative movement may be strengthened by forming large- 
size societies, with State participation in their share-capital, 
and paid wholetime managerial staff. The approach was 
found to be out of joint with the approach of community 
development which relies on the strength of the common 
man and on community cohesion and the spirit of self-help 
and co-operation. We have seen the importance of the small 
face-to-face community. The spirit of self-help, mutual help 
and co-operation can best grow in such a 
Supported or stimulated in i 


development movement it could give to the co-operative 


nd add to its 
The approach of the 
the requirements of 
economic, commercial and banking efficiency and primarily 
society, 

Co-operatives to Take Care of the Economic Life of People 


The success of the economic activities which the co- 
operatives have to undertake—providing credit, organising 
the distribution of supplies, marketing, processing, etc.—is 
necessary for the success of the community develo ; 
programme. For on that will depend t 
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people. The community development programme should 
also help the co-operative movement to a substantial extent. 
The programme attempts to introduce scientific and 
‘commercial agriculture in place of the existing primitive and 
subsistence agriculture. It attempts to bring about technological 
improvements in village industries to raise its productivity. 
Only when there is a comprehensive programme of 
improvement of the village economy is there the proper 
climate for the development of a co-operative movement. 
Such a programme the community development programme 
provides and it even goes farther by making the programme a 
multipurpose programme of social and economic development 
of the rural areas. Only when there is an Extension service 
that can assist the farm families, particularly the smaller ones, 
to use the credit for productive purposes and can ensure that 
this is done, will it be possible to give credit to all who need 
it for a credit-worthy purpose, even though they may not be 
credit-worthy persons in the conventional business sense. 
Thus only can co-operation come to the aid of the weak and 
small farmers and promote social cohesion and economic 
equality. 


Service Co-operatives 

It is the need for taking the benefit of co-operation to every 
family in the village that has led us to shift the emphasis 
from the credit to the service co-operative (previously called 
the multipurpose co-operative) and to aim at having universal 
membership in it. The service co-operative is to be treated 
as an organisation of the villagers for mutual help and co- 
operation to meet their common economic requirements 
and to increase agricultural production. The idea is to relate 
the short-term credit which the society gives to the production 
plan of the farmer and to the yield he is likely to get from the 
land. The linking of credit with the production programme 
of the farmer is very important. The individual production 
programme of farmers will go to form the village production 
programme, which has to be the joint responsibility of the 
Panchayat and the Co-operative to prepare and assist in 
implementing. To facilitate the carrying out of the production 
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responsibilities of the Govern 
and therefore more attention 


role of giving assistance to the co-operatives 


man and on community cohesion and the spirit of self-help 
and co-operation. We have seen the importance of the smal] 
face-to-face community. The spirit of self-help, mutual help 
and co-operation can best grow in such a community, 
Supported or stimulated in its growth by the community 


c ; pose too. The approach of the 
large-sized society is based purely on the requirements of 
economic, commercial and banking efficiency and primarily 
for benefiting the group that forms the society, 
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people. The community development programme should 
also help the co-operative movement to a substantial extent. 
The programme attempts to introduce scientific and 
commercial agriculture in place of the existing primitive and 
subsistence agriculture. It attempts to bring about technological 
improvements in village industries to raise its productivity. 
Only when there is a comprehensive programme of 
improvement of the village economy is there the proper 
climate for the development of a co-operative movement. 
Such a programme the community development programme 
provides and it even goes farther by making the programme a 
multipurpose programme of social and economic development 
of the rural areas. Only when there is an Extension service 
that can assist the farm families, particularly the smaller ones, 
to use the credit for productive purposes and can ensure that 
this is done, will it be possible to give credit to all who need 
it for a credit-worthy purpose, even though they may not be 
credit-worthy persons in the conventional business sense. 
Thus only can co-operation come to the aid of the weak and 


small farmers and promote social cohesion and economic 
equality. 


Service Co-operatives 


It is the need for taking the benefit of co-operation to every 
family in the village that has led us to shift the emphasis 
from the credit to the service co-operative (previously called 
the multipurpose co-operative) and to aim at having universal 
membership in it. The service Co-operative is to be treated 
as an organisation of the villagers for mutual help and co- 
operation to meet their common economic requirements 
and to increase agricultural production. The idea is to relate 
the short-term credit which the society gives to the production 
plan of the farmer and to the yield he is likely to get from the 
land. The linking of credit with the production programme 
of the farmer is very important. The individual production 
programme of farmers will go to form the village production 
programme, which has to be the joint responsibility of the 
Panchayat and the Co-operative to prepare and assist in 
implementing. To facilitate the carrying out of the production 
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plan the society should make the supplies needed for it also 
available, seeds, fertilizer, farm implements, etc. | And the 
borrower has to market his surplus produce through the 
marketing co-operative, which is a union of the primary 
service co-operatives. The service co-operative may also give 
medium-term loans for purchase of bullocks, irrigation pumps, 
etc. It may also function as a consumer co-operative for 
supplying the common requirements of the villagers, like 
salt, sugar, matches, etc. As a society grows in strength it 
may extend its activities into other allied fields of common 
benefit to its members, e.g. multiplication of good seeds, 
processing of agricultural produce of its members, providing 
technical help to its members. 

It is very necessary in the case of a service co-operative 
that its membership be confined to those who live in that 
village, for the members of such a society should know each 
other intimately and there should be among them a community 
feeling and a sense of mutual obligation. There must be 
homogeneity of interest among the members. This will not 
be the case with the non-cultivating classes, the artisans, the 
landless labourers. Separate co-operatives will have to be 
formed for them, industrial co-operatives, labour co-operatives, 


forest co-operatives, etc. Since there may not be concentration 
of such classes in o 
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the co-operative are to be included in the functions of the 
Gramdan community called the Gram Sabha. That community 
is to be responsible for the management of the total land and 
other natural resources of the village in the interest of the entire 
community, for raising all the food and making all the cloth 
that the community needs, and for providing employment to 
every member of the community. All this requires a very high 
degree of community feeling and sense of mutual obligation 
which is not easily achieved. By and large, we have for the 
present to content ourselves with the approach of the service co- 
operative, as I have described it,and have to fully integrate it 
with the approach of community development, keeping always 
before the two movements both the economic and the social 
purposes. For this the education of the members of the co- 
operative in their rights and obligations is important. The 
inadequate attention paid to this in the past has been one 
of the important reasons for the weakness of our co-operative 
movement. Here again, the community development 
programme with its emphasis on citizenship education should 
materially assist the co-operative movement. But there has 
also to be considerable expansion and intensification of the 
programme of member-education and of training of the 
non-official leaders of the co-operative movement. It is 
equally important that the entire machinery of Government, 
and not only the co-operative department’s should be given 
a correct understanding of the new meaning and significance 
which co-operation has come to acquire in our effort to 
rebuild rural society and economy, and that they do not 
continue to regard the co-operative merely as an institutional 
device to help groups of individuals to advance jointly their 
own economic interests. Interest groups sometimes even 
hostile to the social purpose of co-operation may attempt to 
take advantage of the co-operative form for advancing their 
interests, e.g. landlords forming themselves into a joint co- 
operative farming society to circumvent the ceiling on holdings. 
This should not be allowed; it can do great harm to the 
co-operative movement. 

If co-operation is to succeed as a people’s movement, it is 
necessary to bring into it non-official effort on a considerable 
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scale. The. best non-official leadership, non-political, non- 
partisan, and with a correct social sense, must come into 
the movement. For this a favourable atmosphere has to be 
created. Such leadership will not be attracted to the movement 
if it has only to play second fiddle to the Government 
functionaries, the latter really controlling the movement. 
Places of importance and responsibility should be open to the 
non-officials. The practice of nominating a Government 
official as Chairman of the Board of Directors has to be given 
up. Every effort has to be made to encourage the people and 
their leaders to take over the organisation and running of 
the movement. Sound non-official organisations have to be 
created in States in which they do not exist to take over 
some of the functions which are today in the hands of the 
Government, such as functions of supervision, training of 
office bearers, member-education, even audit, registration, 
supersession. -These are the policies to which Government 
began attaching importance under the influence of the com- 
munity development programme. We find in this aspect 
of co-operation close similarity with the community develop- 
ment programme which must also rely heavily on non-official 
leadership, on People’s own initiative and on decentralised 


Government will have 


the co-operative should 


the village Co-operative should haye €nough resources of 
its own for meeting all its short- t requirements 
This will supplement the effort of community development 
to build up ‘human capital’ through education and coinit ait 
organisation which increase the Capacity of the common 
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man, individually and collectively. The suggestions of the 
U. N. Evaluation Mission that deposits in co-operative 
societies and banks should be encouraged by a deposit 
guarantee by the State Bank and by the grant of a relatively 
high rate of interest are worthy of consideration. A higher 
rate of interest by providing the society a larger margin out 
of which risks are borne will enable it to lend more freely to 
the smaller farmers giving loans to whom may have a greater 
element of risk. 

It is encouraging to find endorsement for these views from 
Shri ©. Subramaniam, now Union Minister in charge of 
Co-operation, after the amalgamation of the Ministry of 
Community Development & Co-operation with that of Food 
& Agriculture. Inaugurating the Conference of State 
Ministers of Co-operation held in October 1966, Shri Subra- 
maniam said : “the social purpose which the co-operative 
movement is expected to fulfil is clear enough : remunerative 
prices to the producers, reasonable prices to the consumer, 
democratic management of industry, education in self-help, 
in the capacity for community action and in the ability to 
manage business are all within the reach of the masses both 
in the country and in the city, if they are willing to use the 
methods that have been approved and tested in the co- 
operative movement. I believe in co-operation anchored 
to these concrete objectives.” “Jawaharlal Nehru had in 
mind the role of co-operation in the democratic reconstruc- 
tion of our economic life when he talked of the village co- 
operatives as one of the basic institutions of rural India. 
The Government have accepted the policy that the village 
co-operative should be developed and assisted to be the 
principal agency for distributing to farmers credit and pro- 
duction requisites for agriculture. The concept has steadily 
grown from a purely credit society to that of a multipurpose 
service society.”..But Shri Subramaniam also expressed 
dissatisfaction with the progress so far made in the imple- 
mentation of the policy of making the village co-operative a 
multipurpose service society and the principal agency for 
distributing credit and production requisites to farmers 
for improving his agricultural production. With reference 
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to the new strategy for increasing agricultural production, 
which we considered in an earlier chapter, Shri Subramaniam 
pointed out the crucial role that the co-operatives have to play. 


Co-operative Farming 


The social purpose in our co-operative movement will 
grow only if ‘social justice’ advances on a broader front through 
our planned development. In this connection ‘land reforms’ 
assume very great importance. With a ceiling on holdings 
and all the land distributed to owner-cultivators, if the ap- 
proach of the service co-operative succeeds in convincing 
the farmers that co-operating with fellow farmers in these 
several ways is to their advantage, the farmers will themselves 
take the next step to co-operative farming. There can be 
no question that looked at technologically joint farming 
should give better production. What is questioned is whether 
the members will have the incentive to do their best. To 
my mind this issue arises only when the members are formed 
into a co-operative farming society against their will. Since 
there is no intention to use compulsion or even pressure 
of any kind, direct or indirect, as Prime Minister Nehru 
had very categorically stated again and again, and in fact 
the intention is that the members of the service co-operative 
should from conviction born out of their experience them- 
selves enter the joint-farming stage of co-operation, the doubt 
that they will not have the incentive to produce the most 
from the land should not arise. The farmer’s strong attach- 
ment to his land and to his right of ownership in it is age-old, 
no doubt, but derives from historical and psychological reasons, 


reasons that will bring about 
€ Operative, For generations 
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the urge remain in the farmer for retaining his strong attach- 
ment to his land and to his right of ownership in it? Since 
these changes are to evolve and not be compulsorily intro- 
duced, nothing much is gained by discussing what is or is 
not going to happen. What is necessary to emphasise is that 
it is the economic much more than the psychological appeal 
of the service co-operatives and joint-farming co-operatives 
that will draw farmers to them. The development of agri- 
culture and its socialist transformation are closely inter- 
related problems. The secret of success will lie in the efficient 
management of the service co-operative and the joint-farming 
co-operative and making available to the farmer members 
and the farming co-operative the best technical assistance. 
Only through the co-operative approach, and more so 
through co-operative farming, can enough capital be formed 
for investment in agricultural improvement. Increase of pro- 
duction through the improvement of individual farms, which 
can only be comparatively big farms, will lead to the prosperity 
of some of the bigger farmers alone at the cost of the weaker 
ones, and only part of the increased earnings of the farmer 
will be reinvested in agricultural development; the rest 
will be spent in raising their personal standard of living. 

The Third Plan indicated that, in the main, co-operative 
farming has to grow out of the success of the general agri- 
cultural effort through the community development movement, 
the progress of co-operation and credit, the growth of industry 
and the fulfilment of the objectives of land reform. It also 
stressed that the contribution of co-operative farming to rural 

' progress will be significant in the measure in which it develops 
as a voluntary mass movement under genuine local leadership 
and as a logical growth of community development and co- 
operation at the village level. Thus the close relationship 
between community development and co-operative farming 
was recognised. This was also recognised in the general 
principles that the Government of India wished to be borne 
in mind in organising societies in the pilot areas to be taken up 
in the Third Plan, for which a provision of Rs. 5 crores was 
made. These principles were : the societies should be organised 
voluntarily; the bulk of the members should be small cultiv- 
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ators or landless persons; membership should be confined to 
those who are prepared to work on the farm or in its ancillary 
activities; intensive cultivation through labour intensive 
methods should be the main activity of the farm; emphasis 
should be laid on obtaining full technical assistance from the 
Extension agency and on the role of co-operative farming in 
the wider context of the community development movement 
and the overall scheme of village development as a whole. 


Relationship between the Panchayat and the Co-operative 


From what has been said above in regard to co-operatives 
and in Chapter VI in regard to panchayats it would have 
been seen that as institutional agencies of the people there 
is much in common between them. They are both to be 
agencies for achieving social change and cohesion, and while 
the co-operative may have more directly an economic role 
the Panchayat has also to assist in the economic development 
of the community. The strength of both is derived ultimately 
from the small face-to-face community whose institution 
or agency both have to be. They are the base organisations 
which have to be strong if their superstructure is to have 
strength. A question that arises is what should be the rela- 
tionship between the Panchayat and the co-operative? To 
widen the scope of the question we may ask what should be 
the relationship between the decentralised system of local 
Severnment described in Chapter VI and the co-opera- 


uve movement. The co-operative movement has within 
its fold institutio; 


c t ns of various kinds functioning at various 
levels—the village societies, the marketing unions and federa- 
tions, the Central Banks and State Apex Banks etc. There 
are also the non-official agencies like the All-India Co- 
operative Union, the State Co-operative Unions, recognised 
by the Government and assigned certain functions to help 
and promote the co-operative movement. In the advanced 
countries the co-operative movement has been 
people’s move 


ement not controlled by the Government at 
all, even getting ve 
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the movement has been Government-dominated to a large 
extent, for historical and other reasons. With the coming in 
of the community development programme, serious efforts 
began to be made to free the movement from Government 
domination and make it really a movement of the people, 
serving the people and deriving strength from the people. 
In this context a view is expressed that the co-operative 
movement should be entirely independent of and should 
have nothing to do with the statutory local authorities. In 
this view the voluntary character of the co-operatives is 
emphasised and contrasted with the statutory character 
of the local authorities and so also is emphasised the business 
character of the co-operatives, the business being managed 
in the interest of the members by themselves. It is further 
contended that fields of business and economic activity 
which can be looked after by voluntary associations of 
interested persons taking the form of a co-operative should 
be the spheres of the co-operatives and local authorities 
should not enter into them. 

In this view the fact is denied that the local authorities 
with their powers and responsibilities, however circumscribed 
these may be, will have the position of Government. 
This fact has to be recognised. And it follows that the view 
that the co-operatives should have nothing to do with the 
local authorities is not tenable. It would not even be wrong 
in principle to delegate by statute some of the powers of 
the Registrar of Co-operative Societies and the agencies 
that work under him to the local authorities, the actual 
power to be given being appropriate to the level of local 
authority to which it is given, e.g. the power of registration 
and audit may be given to the Zila Parishad. In fact, the 
view can be taken logically that it will be wrong not to 
decentralise Government’s powers in the field of co-operation 
which is so intimately connected with the welfare of the people. 
Such decentralisation can be effected without affecting the role 
of the co-operative institutions as institutions of the people 
and their voluntary character. The local authorities will 
not be able to interfere with the business activities of the 
co-operative institutions in any different way than the 
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Government may have powers to do, and even then only 
to the extent of the power delegated to them. It will certainly 
not be competent for the Panchayat to instruct the co-opera- 
tive what loans it should give to its members. But if we want 
the Panchayat and the co-operative to jointly prepare the 
village agricultural production plan, there will have to be 
consultations between them in regard to the loan require- 
ments of those who have to carry through the production 
plan. There can be no objection to the Panchayat or the 
Panchayat Samiti having a sub-committee for co-operation 
on which the co-operative should be represented. The local 
authorities should take a promotional interest in the co- 
operatives. All aspects of collaboration between them need 
to be emphasised. 

If the Panchayat and the Panchayat Samiti have to look 
after the total development of the community and the area 


in their charge, they will have to take care of all aspects. 


of the community’s life including the economic aspect, and 
the distinction between the spheres of responsibility of the 
Panchayat and the co-operative will tend to diminish. 
And yet the co-operatives can continue to function with 
considerable autonomy, like autonomous corporations estab- 
lished by Government. In Chapter VI, we considered the need 
for decentralisation in the economic field accompanying 
that in the political field if the decentralisation is to become 
a reality and the local authorities are to succeed in winning 
the loyalty and esteem of the people. They should according 
to their capacity help actively in the improvement of agri- 
culture and village industries, increase the avenues of em- 
ployment by helping and if need be by even starting 
small industries of benefit to the community, particularly 
alien ec: as was said earlier. There would seem to be 
reater justificati ition 
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consumer are both involved and since the producers are 
also consumers the latter will be the larger group and it 
would be right that this class of industry is owned by local 
authorities which represent the- whole community. What 
we need to emphasise is that the interest of the whole com- 
munity must take precedence over that of a group and that 
the significance of co-operation lies in its being able to reconcile 
the interest of the individual and of the community to some 
extent. 

The subject of relationship between Panchayati Raj bodies 
and co-operatives was considered at some length in the Annual 
Conference on Community Development and Panchayati Raj 
held in July 1964. Their very close relationship was fully 
recognised. Both were seen as integral parts of the demo- 
cratic set-up. And while the former were primarily charged 
with administrative responsibilities and the latter with the 
economic, the line of demarcation between their functions was 
seen to be thin and often not very clear. But viewing the 
problems of rural life as a whole, Panchayats and Co-operatives 
must collaborate to provide an integrated and comprehensive 
approach. A Working Group on Panchayats and Co-operatives 
of 1961 pointed out that in the field of agricultural production 
the functions of the two classes of institutions essentially over- 
lapped at many points, such as, preparation of village pro- 
duction plans and individual farm plans, production of 
improved seeds and organic manures, land improvement 
schemes, hiring of farm implements, crop protection, provid- 
ing employment opportunities etc. The Co-operatives must 
actively help agricultural production by the provision of cre- 
dit, production requisites, processing and marketing arrange- 
ments. Without these facilities, the work of the Panchayati 
Raj bodies would make little headway. Panchayati Raj 
bodies on their part should and can help in promoting 
certain aspects of co-operation which will enable every family 
to become a member in its own right of the village co- 
operative, such as, coverage of villages by co-operatives, of 
rural families by co-operatives, volume òf credit given by 
co-operatives, improvement in the overdues position etc. 
The Conference took the view that the primary co-operative 
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can be a living force only if it becomes the agent for carry- 
ing out the community development activities, specially the 
agricultural production programme. It felt that the. co- 
Operatives had not been able to fulfil this Tole adequately 
and made a number of ‘useful recommendations. 4 

The Panchayati Raj institutions and the co-operatives 
should come much closer to each other and have joint sittings 
and deliberations so as to meet particularly the requirements 
of agricultural production. Panchayati Raj institutions 
should invest their surplus funds in the co-operatives as deposits 
or otherwise. The training content in the co-operative 
and community development fields should emphasise more 
specifically the complementary role of these two institutions. 
The service co-operatives and Central Co-operative Banks 
should be fully associated with the preparation of production 
plans so that there may be no subsequent bottlenecks in 
the free flow of credit. The extension agencies should assist 
in every way possible to strengthen the village co-operatives 
in the discharge of their service functions, such as, supply of 
fertilisers, pesticides, seeds, agricultural implements etc. 
The Block agency and the local members of Panchayati 
Raj institutions should actively associate themselves with 
the training programme of office bearers and members of 
Co-operative institutions. 

I have found it difficult to assess to what extent the com- 
munity development programme and Panchayati Raj, which, 
as we have seen, are capable of promoting the development 
of co-operation, have actually done so and to what extent the 
development of co-operation, potentially capable of furthering 
the cause of community development and co-operation, has 
actually done so. The development of co-operation, whether 
in its credit, service or joint farming aspect, has not been 


wholly satisfactory. But this has been so not because the 


importance of the subject has not been recognised nor because 


it has not been given adequate attention. The task has been 
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has to be also financial considerations of a complex nature. 
Co-operatives have also to be guided by sound principles of 
credit and banking as much as by principles of social justice. 
As in the case of community development and Panchayati 
Raj só also in the case of co-operation much study and consider- 
ration has been given to its problems by the appointment of 
Study Teams and Committees. A Committee on Co-operative 
Credit reported in May 1960. It was headed by the late 
Shri Vaikunth L. Mehta, then Chairman, All India Khadi 
and Village Industries Commission. A Working Group on 
Co-operative Farming, headed by Shri S. Nijalingappa had 
reported in Decenmber 1959. And another Committee of 
Direction on Co-operative Farming, headed by Prof. D. R. 
Gadgil, reported in September 1965. A more comprehensive 
field was covered by the Committee on Co-operation, which 
was headed by Shri Ram Nivas Mirdha, then Speaker of 
the Rajasthan Legislative Assembly. It submitted its report 
in August 1965. The field of Co-operative Training had been 
studied by a Study Team in 1961. It cannot be said that the 
fullest use has been made of or value derived from the findings 
and recommendations of these Study Teams and Committees, 
but there can be no doubt that the problems are much better 
understood today than before and the policies are more in 
tune with requirements. We can certainly hope that the 
progress in the coming years will be better. But what is more 
important is that despite the slow progress and the failures 
in co-operative development the faith in it has suffered no 
eclipse but rather the crucial role it has to play in a more 
vigorous and dynamic approach to the problem of agri- 
cultural production has come to be further emphasised. 


Cuapter VIII 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING FOR 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


THE problems of public adminstration involved in admini- 
stering a programme of community development and their 
bearing on the existing administrative situation in our coun- 
try, discussed in Chapter V, should have shown abundantly 
the need for education and training of the workers of the 
programme, be they officials or non-officials. In dealing 
with the programme of education as a part of the com- 
munity development programme, in Chapter IV, we had 
seen that not only do we need to have expansion and im- 
provement of primary education but also a mass drive for 
adult education and an overhaul, reform and vitalisation 
of the entire system of general education. In this chapter, 
we shall deal with the education and training only of the 
workers in the programme, official and non-official. 

We will first deal with the training of the officials. The big 
transformation in the role of the Government administration 
which the community development programme requires 
creates the need for training the personnel engaged in the 
programme. And we have seen in Chapter V that almost 


both the general and the tech- 
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necds to be drawn between the usual administrative and 
departmental training which officers have received in the 
past too and the special training necessitated by the community 
development programme. It is the latter which is the subject 
matter of this chapter. 


Factors to be Considered in Shaping Training Schemes 


In working out the scheme of training we have to bear 
in mind the precise nature of the community development 
programme, the quality of the personnel who have to be 
trained, the nature of the job each class of personnel has 
to perform and the measure of their responsibility, and the 
circumstances in which the personnel have to work. We 
have seen that all community development programmes 
are not alike though they may be similar in a general way 
having broadly the same objectives. We have also seen that 
the nature of the programme determines the administrative 
pattern and functioning to some extent. The quality of the 
personnel, their educational background and experience 
have to be taken into account in determining the method 
and content of the training. Proper job description is impor- 
tant from the administrative point of view, as we have seen 
in Chapter V. It is also important from the point of view 
of training. This is particularly important in the case of 
the new class of functionaries about whose job and respon- 
sibilities there may be some vagueness or controversy, as 
there has been in the case of our S.E.O. and the V.L.W. 
If the V.L.W. is to function as a multipurpose worker his train- 
ing has to be of one kind, if he is to be a village technician, it 
has to be of another kind and if he is to be a general purposes 
worker, it has to be of still another kind. I had classified 
the role of the workers in the programme of community deve- 
lopment broadly into three categories, that of the commu- 
nity development worker or catalyst and stimulator, of the 
Extension worker or educator and of the technician or 
specialist. These or some of these roles, may be combined, 
in varying degrees, by different functionaries and the training 
given to any class of them has to take that into account. 

The B.D.O., as we have seen, is a community develop- 
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ment worker, a captain of the team of officers at the block 
level and has to look after administrative matters. He has 
to be trained for performing these duties and also with a 
view to developing the qualities of a leader and an admini- 
strator. He has to have an overall knowledge of the whole 
programme in its different fields without being required 
to learn the technicalities of any field,which can be better 
looked after by the subject-matter Extension Officer. Since 
the entire programme has to be run on Extension lines the 
B.D.O. must have adequate knowledge of Extension-educa- 
tion principles and techniques. To be a leader he should 
be able to lead his team members in this matter too. The 
subject-matter Extension Officers would know their subjects, 
and the principal emphasis in their training should be on 
Extension principles and techniques. But since they are 
to be workers in a community development programme 
with its ideology and objectives and multipurpose character 
and they have to work as a team, they must be given an 
overall understanding of the ideology and objectives of the 
programme, its processes, etc. The S.E.O. has to be a specialist 
in community organisation and in using mass communication 
techniques and has to be trained primarily for that work. 
The V. L. W. has to be a community development worker, 


an Extension worker and also a technician in several fields, 
though of a low order. 


a, 
Classification of Community Development Personnel 


In determining the kind and level of training to be given 
to the different classes of personnel we have not only to take 
into account the role that they have to perform but also 
the level at which they function on which will depend the 
nature and the measure of their responsibility. From this 
point of view community development personnel are often 
classified in United Nations literature into five categories: 

(i) political and administrative leaders, 
(ii) professional and technical personnel, 
(iii) specialised auxiliary workers, 
Gv) multipurpose or generalist V.L.Ws, 


(v) voluntary community leaders and workers. 
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Those in the first category will function largely at the policy 
level, those in the second category largely at the supervisory 
level, those in the third category at the level of field execution, 
such as is our block level, and the last two categories at 
the village level. It will be seen that this classification includes 
both official and non-official personnel. The distinction in 
the levels of functioning cannot be strictly drawn and one 
level will often merge into another, and yet the distinction 
will be useful to bear in mind in formulating training pro- 
grammes for various categories of personnel. To some extent 
this classification based on the level of functioning will indicate 
the difference in the level of intellect, experience and maturity 
of the personnel to be actually found in the different cate- 
gories and here again the level of the training has to 
correspond to it. 


‘Common Content’ of Training for Community 
Development—the ‘Basic Course’ 


A question that arises is : if the training has to be so nicely 
tailored to fit every category of personnel taking into account 
both their role and level of functioning, can we have anything 
like a ‘common content’ of training for community develop- 
ment? It should not be difficult to answer this question in the 
affirmative. Much of what we have considered in this book 
is what a worker in the community development programme 
has to know. Broadly, the content of this training can be 
divided into that which is intended to give the worker the 
necessary background knowledge, that which will promote in 
him certain skills needed in a community development-cum- 
Extension worker, and that which will mould his attitude 
in the right direction. It would be distinguishable from train- 
ing which will give specialised knowledge and skill needed for 
particular services. From our experience of training B.D.Os, 
S.E.Os, Block Extension Officers, etc. we came to draw the 
distinction between ‘orientation’ training and ‘job’ training 
which is virtually the same distinction as I have indicated 
above. I will not attempt to deal with this “common content’ 
of training for community development in an academic 
way. It will have to borrow something from disciplines like 
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social psychology, sociology, cultural anthropology, eco- 
nomics and public-administration. How much should be 
taken from each of these disciplines and how that will be 
related to the actual work and its problems will be a difficult 
question and will have to be answered with reference to 
the educational background, level of functioning and specific 
Tesponsibilities of the different classes of workers. This can 
be best left to the specialists. We have tried with a fair degree 
of success the method of formulating the syllabi for such 
training courses through committees consisting of academi- 
cians from the concerned fields, experienced field workers 
of the community development programme, experienced 
instructors from training centres and senior administrators, 
Keeping always the specific needs of our programme in 
view and what the workers need to know, our orientation 
courses deal with the following aspects : 


a) Understanding the village situation—economic, social, 
cultural, political, 


(b) Understanding the community development pro- 
gramme, its philosophy and objectives. 


c) Principles, philosophy and techniques of Extension 
as applied to community development. 


(d) The meaning and application of Social Education 
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tion courses had also to serve the Purpose of an educational 
and informational course to some extent. In Chapter V, 
we have seen that the majority of the administrative personnel 
suffered from the handicap of possessing an exclusively urban 
orientation and little knowledge of the rural people and of 
the rural areas. Many may be altogether lacking in know- 
ledge of the Social Sciences not having done any of these 
in their college course. We have to correct these deficiencies 
to some extent by the training course, particularly in the 
case of political and administrative leaders and professional 
and technical personnel, and to a lesser extent, in the case 
of the specialised auxiliary workers. The normal admini- 
stration, of which alone most of the trainees have knowledge 
and are attuned to work in, functions largely in a routine 
fashion and on established, often stereotyped lines. It does 
not require much thinking into human problems, the why 
and how of issues. That a programme of community develop- 
ment cannot be worked well on such a pattern of function- 
ing, needs no elaboration. Thus in our principal orientation 
course, which could perhaps be better called the ‘basic’ 
course in community development, there is need in my opi- 
nion to throw in some theory taken from the Social Sciences 
and relate these to the principles and practices of community 
- development. I have pleaded earlier in this book for creating 
an ideological base for the programme, which will build 
up people’s faith in community development. The basic 
training must attempt to create in the workers belief in the 
ideology and faith in the programme. The training has to 
have an inspirational quality. In addition this training has 
to pass on information regarding Government policies, 
schemes, etc., so that the workers can see their operational 
field and responsibilities more clearly. And lastly, the workers 
have to be given some skill in working with people, as indivi- 
duals, as groups and as communities. 

It would be obvious that the syllabus will be heavy. What 
was wrong was not that it was so but that we were covering it 
in too short a period. The rapid pace set for expansion of the 
- community development programme requiring the training 
of a very large number of officers within a tight time-schedule 
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had been responsible for keeping the period of training so 
short. That the syllabi as they stood then and the teaching 
methods did admit of improvement can hardly be disputed, 
but this alone would not correct the weakness that arises from 
the period of training being too short, We must recognise 
the need for the kind of ‘basic’ training I have indicated 
-and provide for it, keeping its duration adequate enough. 
As we have gained more experience in conducting this training 
and the body of knowledge has grown through research, case- 
work, etc., the content, quality and method of conducting 
this course has kept on improving, but I do not think its 
duration will admit of being shortened. For our community 
development programme, comprehensive in character, with 
the high goals it has in the economic, social and democratic 
fields, and being an integral part of our National Plans, 
training which is adequate for local workers of community 
development programmes much more limited in their scope 
will not suffice. While refresher courses given at periodical 
intervals may fill up to some extent the gaps that may be 
left in the first course, this will not be a very satisfactory 
arrangement, if large gaps are left in the basic training. The 
refresher training has a somewhat different purpose to serve, 
as the name itself would indicate. It has to brush up know- 
ledge and make it more up-to-date. 

In fact, I do not visualise that there should be need for 
covering the same kind of field in a refresher course as will 
be covered in the basic course. The basic course should give 
to the worker, particularly one working at the higher level, 
the inquisitiveness to learn more and. more on his own from 
the disciplines that have a bearing on the community 
development programme, and while he works in the field 
and grapples with the practical probems he should be able 

to relate the 


theories to the practice and vice versa and 
will continue to grow in skill 


r e i in working with people. If 
the basic training does not achieve this, it fails in an important 
objective, in my opinion. We cannot pack in this course 
all the knowledge that the worker has to have, nor through 
it help him to acquire all the understanding of the programme 
and develop all the skill he needs; but it should indicate 
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to him broadly the field of knowledge which he has to make 
his own, give him the correct approach towards his work 
and towards the people and thus help him to go on training 
himself as he does the work. If we attempt to get too much 
for immediate application to the worker’s field of work out 
of the initial training, we will be making a mistake. We 
will also be making a mistake if we attempt to make the 
initial training too comprehensive in its educational content. 
The essential difference between an educational course 
and a training course has to be maintained, and yet in the 
‘basic’ training course of the kind we are discussing here 
there will be some features both of an educational and a 
training course. 


Purpose of ‘Refresher Courses’ 


The refresher courses should help in stimulating and 
guiding the process of self-education which the initial train- 
ing should start off in the workers. Refresher courses have 
also other purposes to serve. They are particularly important 
in the technical and semi-tethnical fields where new research 
knowledge has to be continuously passed on to the field 
workers. Changes in Government policy and schemes that 
have bearing on the community development programme 
have also to be dealt with in the refresher courses. It may 
be useful to distinguish here between ‘seminars’ and ‘refresher 
training courses’. We have used seminars on a very large 
scale in our programme and for a variety of purposes. Semi- 
nars have been held at various levels, the block, the district, 
the State and for groups of States, All classes of workers, 
officials and non-officials, have participated in these semi- 
nars. In some all the aspects of the community development 
programme have been discussed and in others only a few 
selected subjects have been discussed. In the early stages 
these seminars were intended to give the participants general 
acquaintance with the community development programmie 
and understanding of some of its problems and to create 
in them the capacity to think individually and in groups. 
By bringing workers from different fields ‘together the 
seminars helped to promote mutual understanding and fellow- 
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feeling among them. The conclusions that used to be reached 
in these seminars of the early period were not of much im- 
portance from the point of view of implementation. But this 
was not always understood by the participants, particularly 
the non-officials who showed special zeal in pressing their 
points and later-began to show dissatisfaction when they 
found that what they regarded as decisions of the seminars 
were not implemented. The official participants took most 
interest in administrative issues, particularly those that con- 
cerned their conditions of service and showed disappointment 
when decisions on these were not implemented. That the 
earlier seminars were more for educational purposes would 
be clear from the presentation of the topics in the form of 
questionnaires. But they did not cover well enough the whole 
field of community development; more attention was given 
to the programme of activities and the problems of adminis- 
stration and not enough attention to the objectives, processes 
and methods of community development. These seminars, 
therefore, did not serve fully the purpose of building up 
faith in the programme born out of an understanding of 
its true significance. Problems of administrative co-ordination 
loomed large in the seminars, but their discussions hardly 
prepared the workers for acceptance of the arrangements 
needed for bringing about the co-ordination, 

In the later seminars more emphasis began being placed 
on reaching conclusions and decisions and these tended 
to become repetitive and the discussions followed the old 
beaten tracks. The solution of many problems worked out 
in the earlier seminars having not been applied or having 
not worked the feeling of discontent and even frustration 
began to grow in the workers, particularly those on whom 
the main burden for the implementation of the community 
ii ita pel ye ey eal af 
Development from 1959, i ee 
Orientation’ and ‘Basic’ Training Distinguished 

We come back to th 


e ‘orientation’ training from which 
ad gone on to consi 5 


der the ‘basic’ training. I feel that 
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a distinction can be validly drawn between ‘orientation’ 
training and ‘basic’ training , and it will be useful to do so. 
Though it was not a distinction consciously drawn in our 
training system in the early stages it too became apparent 
before long. The ‘basic’ training, as we have seen, has 
to be of sufficiently long duration, more comprehensive 
in character, and to some extent rooted in the academic 
knowledge of those disciplines that relate to community 
development. It should naturally be given to those whose 
responsibilities in respect of the community development 
programme are comparatively wide and of a direct nature, 
e.g. the B.D.O., the Block Extension Officers, the District 
Planning Officers, District Collectors, etc. This intensive 
training may not be necessary for the technical officers 
functioning at the District and higher levels. For them a less 
intensive training intended to give them a general understand- 
ing of the community development programme and their own 
role in it should be enough. The aim would be to ‘orientate’ 
their outlook to the needs of the programme and towards 
its methods of working. This is related to the larger objective 
of transforming the administration in the direction needed 
for making it suitable for the Welfare State. We can call 
this the ‘orientation’ training and it has to be given to 
almost all the functionaries of Government who do not get 
the basic training. It has also to be given to the non-official 
leaders. As in the case of the ‘basic’ training so also in this, 
the general pattern of the training and its purpose will be 
the same for all classes of functionaries and non-official leaders 
but its level and the details of its contents will have to vary 
according to the difference in the education and mental level 
of the different groups of persons as well as in their speci- 
fic role in the programme. This training will not have to 
be of very long duration. A three weeks’ training of this 
kind was given to District level technical officers and nov- 
officials. 


‘Fob’ Training 


We will deal now with ‘job’ training. This aims at giving 
the special knowledge which different classes of workers 
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need to perform their respective jobs efficiently. It is not 
subject-matter training of a professional worker, e.g. in 
Agriculture, Animal Husbandry, Engineering, etc., but the 
training of a worker engaged in the community development 
Programme. We have scen that the subject-matter specialists 
at the block level or the technical officers functioning at 
the District and higher levels need the ‘basic’ or the ‘orienta- 
tion’ training. This includes training in Extension methods 
and techniques. They may also need ‘refresher’ training 
in their own subjects. The special ‘job’ training is needed 
by the new classes of functionaries which our programme 
has brought into being, i.e. the B.D.O., the S.E.O., the 
Extension Officer (Industries), the Woman Extension Officer 
(Mukhya Sevika), the Gram Sevak and the Gram Sevika. 
The first three classes of officers also get the six weeks’ orienta- 
tion training (which I have preferred to call ‘basic’ training), 
in common institutions. The job training should follow the 
orientation training, but it is difficult to ensure this always. 
It is of five months’ duration for the S.E.O. and is given 
in a separate institution and is of six weeks’ duration for 
the B.D.O. and is given in the same institution as the six 
Weeks’ orientation training. The importance of correct job 
description of these functionaries from the point of view 
of training is obvious. It was mentioned in the chapter on 
administration that the B.D.O’s role is very difficult and 
has been evolving with practice but that there has been 
resistance too to his functioning as the captain and the co- 
The importance of giving him 
ning, as also a ‘basic’ training 
- Starting with a combined orienta- 
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same, in text-books, case studies, research findings, etc. 
With the growth of the Panchayati Raj the difficulties and 
responsibilities of the B.D.O. have increased , as has been 
already pointed out, and he will have to be a better trained 
person, 

We have scen that there has been difficulty with regard to 
the role and job description of the S.E.O. This difficulty has 
been reflected in the training of the S.E.O. There is still too 
much of undigested theory, taken out of text-books on Sociology 
figuring in our training of this functionary. Our difficulty 
has been that not many of our academicians have had any 
field experience or’ field workers any academic background 
of the Social Sciences. Only more experience and the method 
of trial and error will help us to improve this training. Anxiety 
and effort to do so has not been wanting. Refresher courses 
were taken up for$.E.Os. Annual conferences of the Directors 
of Social Education Organisers’ Training Centres were held 
for the purpose of improving the quality of training given at 
these centres. A scheme for the study of special field problems 
was taken up at some of these training centres, and field 
extension programmes as a part of training at all centres. 
With agricultural production coming to be given the highest 
priority in the programme of community development the 
curriculum of training of S.E.Os was modified to provide a 
more intimate link between social education and agricultural 


production. 


Training Gentres have to Remain in Touch 
with Field Operations 


We may consider an important point here which applies to 
the entire field of training. The training centres have to 
remain in touch with the operation of the programme on 
the field, otherwise they cannot improve the quality of their 
training and will soon get too theoretical and remote from 
field conditions. The programme has been a fast-moving 
and dynamic programme, ever changing in emphases, ever 
facing new problems. This we have seen. Although the need 
for the staff of the training centres remaining in touch 
avith the operation of the programme on the field was realised 
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right from the beginning, effective arrangements to bring 
this about have been difficult to make. The staff have had 
too much class-room work, not enough opportunities to study 
field problems and keep in touch with the progress of their 
own previous trainees. The top staff of the training centres 
have been participating in conferences and seminars and 
this has helped them to keep their knowledge in regard to 
policies, schemes and the problems of the programme 
up-to-date to some extent. But this, we have found, is not a 
good enough substitute for study in depth of\the field opera- 
tion of the programme. Blocks have been attached to the 
training centres and administrative arrangements of various 
kinds made to give the staff contact with and at times even 
„a hand in the operation of the block programme, but the 
results have not been altogether satisfactory, except in a 
few cases. Such arrangements are all right only when the 
training and programme’ implementation are integrated 
into a well-conceived ‘training-cum-development project’, 
as some other countries have; it is not bringing together 
two separate responsibilities, training and programme opera- 
tion, but working out a scheme (and these are generally of 
a pilot nature) in which the two responsibilities go together 
and supplement each other. We have gone beyond the stage 
where such an approach can be followed with advantage. 
This is not to deny the importance of close co-operation 
that must exist between the staff of the training centre and 


the staff of the adjoining block. The best staff should be 
posted to such blocks. 


We devised another method. Th 
were given some additional staff to take up a few selected 
studies in the field and carry on a regular Extension programme 
which will keep that staff in touch with the field and provide 
Proper opportunity to the trainees to do practical work as a 
part of their training. Other steps have also been taken 
to prevent the training staff getting stale and out of touch 
with the programme, as we shall see presently, 

Be siete called the Five Village Scheme was taken up to 
ae e training programme with field experience on a 
wng basis. The staff and trainees of the Training 


e important training centres 
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Centre undertake intensive promotion of development activi- 
ties through extension techniques in five selected villages in 
the vicinity. This helps also to make the training programme 
realistic and in tune with changing field, situations, provides a 
testing ground for extension techniques taught in the class-room 
and opportunity to the staff and the trainees to get first-hand 
knowledge and understanding of the problems faced by field 
workers. The scheme is said to have improved even the 
planning and implementation of programmes. If any special 
programme is taken up, in a Block where a Training Centre 
is located, the latter endeavours to help the programme by 
carrying out simple field studies relating to it. The Training 
Centres are also requred to keep in touch with other training 
and educational institutions in their neighbourhood. 


Training of the Gram Sevak 

The greatest attention has been devoted to the training 
of the Gram Sevak; for right from the beginning his key 
position was realised and so also the difficulty of turning 
out through administrative action this altogether new kind 
of functionary who will be a Government servant and yet 
not behave like one, but as ‘friend, philosopher and guide’ 
to the villager. Beginning with an Extension training of 
only six months the Gram Sevak came to be given an integrat- 
ed training in agriculture and other subjects extending over 
a period of two years. The six months’ Extension training 
was given in Extension Training Centres sponsored by the 
Ministry of Agriculture, but run by the State Governments. 
I do not wish to go into the details of the syllabus nor of 
the staffing pattern of these E.T.Cs. But it may be mentioned 
that the syllabus was designed to train a multipurpose Exten- 
sion worker who could help the villagers to help themselves. 
The subjects included in the syllabus were agriculture, animal 
husbandry, horticulture, agricultural engineering, health, 
hygiene and sanitation, village industries and social educa- 
tion. Staff was given on a fairly adequate scale. The teaching 
was problem-oriented and such as young persons with edu- 
cation up to the Matriculation standard could easily assi- 
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right from the beginning, effective arrangements to bring 
this about have been difficult to make. The staff have had 
too much class-room work, not enough opportunities to study 
field problems and keep in touch with the progress of their 
own previous trainees. The top staff of the training centres 
have been participating in conferences and seminars and 
this has helped them to keep their knowledge in regard to 
policies, schemes and the problems of the programme 
up-to-date to some extent. But this, we have found, is not a 
good enough substitute for study in depth ofthe field opera- 
tion of the programme. Blocks have been attached to the 
training centres and administrative arrangements of various 
kinds made to give the staff contact with and at times even 
„a hand in the operation of the block programme, but the 
results have not been altogether satisfactory, except in a 
few cases. Such arrangements are all right only when the 
training and programme’ implementation are integrated 
into a well-conceived “training-cum-development project’, 
as some other countries have; it is not bringing together 
two separate responsibilities, training and programme opera- 
tion, but working out a scheme (and these are generally of 
a pilot nature) in which the two responsibilities go together 
and supplement each other. We have gone beyond the stage 
where such an approach can be followed with advantage. 
This is not to deny the importance of close co-operation 
that must exist between the staff of the training centre and 
the staff of the adjoining block. The best staff should be 
posted to such blocks. 

We devised another method. The important training centres 
were given some additional staff to take up a few selected 
studies in the field and Carry on a regular Extension programme 
which will keep that staff in touch with the field and provide 
Proper opportunity to the trainees to do practical work as a 
Part of their training. Other steps have also been taken 
to prevent the training staff getting stale and out of touch 
with the programme, as we shall see presently, 
allel the Five Village Scheme was taken up to 
continuin Gane programme with field experience on a 
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Centre undertake intensive promotion of development activi- 
ties through extension techniques in five selected villages in 
the vicinity. This helps also to make the training programme 

` realistic and in tune with changing field,situations, provides a 
testing ground for extension techniques taught in the class-room 
and opportunity to the staff and the trainees to get first-hand 
knowledge and understanding of the problems faced by field 
workers. The scheme is said to have improved even the 
planning and implementation of programmes. If any special 
programme is taken up in a Block where a Training Centre 
is located, the latter endeavours to help the programme by 
carrying out simple field studies relating to it. The Training 
Centres are also requred to keep in touch with other training 
and educational institutions in their neighbourhood. 


Training of the Gram Sevak 


The greatest attention has been devoted to the training 
of the Gram Sevak; for right from the beginning his key 
position was realised and so also the difficulty of turning 
out through administrative action this altogether new kind 
of functionary who will be a Government servant and yet 
not behave like one, but as ‘friend, philosopher and guide’ 
to the villager. Beginning with an Extension training of 
only six months the Gram Sevak came to be given an integrat- 
ed training in agriculture and other subjects extending over 
a period of two years. The six months’ Extension training 
was given in Extension Training Centres sponsored by the 
Ministry of Agriculture, but run by the State Governments. 
I do not wish to go into the details of the syllabus nor of 
the staffing pattern of these E.T.Cs. But it may be mentioned 
that the syllabus was designed to train a multipurpose Exten- 
sion worker who could help the villagers to help themselves. 
The subjects included in the syllabus were agriculture, animal 
husbandry, horticulture, agricultural engineering, health, 
hygiene and sanitation, village industries and social educa- 
tion. Staff was given on a fairly adequate scale. The teaching 
was problem-oriented and such as young persons with edu- 
cation up to the Matriculation standard could easily assi- 
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milate. More time was devoted to practical work and learning 
through it than to class-room lectures. 

It was very soon realised that to be effective and accept- 
able io the village people the Gram Sevak needed much 
more knowledge in agriculture than was being given to 
him in the six months’ Extension course. Therefore a one- 
year basic course in agriculture was worked out and separate 
institutions called Basic Agricultural Schools were established 
at places alongside the E.T.Cs and at others away from 
them. In this course also emphasis was placed on practical 
training. After completing this course the Gram Sevak had 
to do his further six months’ training in Extension, An Expert 
Committee set up by the Ministry of Community Develop- 
ment examined the whole field of training of C.D. personnel 
and gave its report in August 1957. Among other things 
it recommended that the Gram Sevak should be given an 
integrated training of one and a half years in agriculture 
and allied subjects and Extension. Then came the report 
of the Balwantrai Mehta Team which while supporting 
the idea of the integrated course recommended that it should 
be extended to two years. Because of the staggering of the 
programme for the expansion of blocks in the country, a 
decision taken on the recommendation of the Mehta Team, 
it became possible, and to some extent even necessary, to 
extend the period of training of Gram Sevaks to two years. 
The syllabus Provided adequate emphasis on Agriculture 
and on Extension. A scheme was taken up to give a further 
couse of training to the Gram Sevaks who had done the 
carlier condensed course of training. In order that the contents 
of the agricultural part of the syllabus are suitable for the 
different regions of the country governed by different climatic, 
soil and other conditions, expert committees have worked out 
different syllabi for these different regions. Following the 
ce that the Gram Sevak should attend exclusively to 

gricultural work the syllabus for his training has been revised. 


Where the inital selection of the Gram Sevak is good and the 
28 of the training centres competent, the training has 
pr a a fairly good worker. The proper selection of 

idates is more important in the case of the Gram Sevak 
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than in the case of any other functionary. He must be from the 
rural areas, not too different in his mode of living and thinking 
from those in whose midst he has to work. And yet he has 
to know more than them and be keen on changing the living 
conditions in the village for the better. He has to be energetic 
and keen on his work. A bad Gram Sevak can do the most 
damage to the community development programme as a good 
one can do the most good. It is, therefore, important that bad 
Gram Sevaks are weeded out as soon as possible, even during 
the period of training if misfits are discovered. 

The subject of Gram Sevaks’ training has been given 
considerable and sustained attention. Refresher courses 
have been taken up in the Gram Sevak Training Centres 
and opportunities provided, year after year, supported by 
scholarships, to selected Gram Sevaks to receive diploma 
courses in Rural Institutes and degree courses in universities. 
During the Fourth Plan, a large scheme for higher education 
of selected Gram Sevaks is contemplated. 


Selection of Personnel 


The proper selection of personnel is very important for 
a community development programme. In the initial stages 
of our programme cleborate practical and theoretical tests 
were developed and applied in several States for the selection 
of Gram Sevaks, S.E.Os and B.D.Os where they were 
directly recruited, and to a lesser extent in the selection of 
Gram Sevikas. Where the personnel were found by drawing 
from the existing employees of different departments of 
Government, the selection was left entirely to the head of 
the department and selections were not always made on 
the basis of suitablility. As the programme began to expand 
the standard of selection tended to go down. The method 
of recruitment has also determined the quality of the selec- 
tions. When B.D.Os are taken from the junior admini- 
strative cadre of the State the initial recruitment is made 
to that cadre through the Public Services Commission and 
the selection is governed by other considerations than the 
person’s suitability to work as a B.D.O. in the community 
development programme. Yet it should be possible to select 
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milate. More time was devoted to practical work and learning 
through it than to class-room lectures. 

Tt was very soon realised that to be effective and accept- 
able to the village ,people the Gram Sevak needed much 
more knowledge in agriculture than was being given to 
him in the six months? Extension course. Therefore a one- 
year basic course in agriculture was worked out and separate 
institutions called Basic Agricultural Schools were established 
at places alongside the E.T.Cs and at others away from 
them. In this course also emphasis was placed on practical 
training. After completing this course the Gram Sevak had 
to do his further six months’ training in Extension. An Expert 
Committee set up by the Ministry of Community Develop- 
ment examined the whole field of training of C.D. personnel 
and gave its report in August 1957. Among other things i 
it recommended that the Gram Sevak should be given an t 
integrated training of one and a half ycars in agriculture 
and allied subjects and Extension. ‘Then came the report 
of the Balwantrai Mehta Team which while supporting 
the idea of the integrated course recommended that it should 
be extended to two years. Because of the staggering of the 
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than in the case of any other functionary. He must be from the 
rural areas, not too different in his mode of living and thinking 
from those in whose midst he has to work. And yet he has 
to know more than them and be keen on changing the living 
conditions in the village for the better. He has to be energetic 
and keen on his work. A bad Gram Sevak can do the most 
damage to the community development programme as a good 
one can do the most good. Itis, therefore, important that bad 
Gram Sevaks are weeded out as soon as possible, even during 
the period of training if misfits are discovered. 

The subject of Gram Sevaks’ training has been given 
considerable and sustained attention. Refresher courses 
have been taken up in the Gram Sevak Training Centres 
and opportunities provided, year after year, supported by 
scholarships, to selected Gram Sevaks to receive diploma 
courses in Rural Institutes and degree courses in universities. 
During the Fourth Plan, a large scheme for higher education 
of selected Gram Sevaks is contemplated. 


Selection of Personnel 

The proper selection of personnel is very important for 
a community development programme. In the initial stages 
of our programme cleborate practical and theoretical tests 
were developed and applied in several States for the selection 
of Gram Sevaks, S.E.Os and B.D.Os where they were 
directly recruited, and to a lesser extent in the selection of 
Gram Sevikas. Where the personnel were found by drawing 
from the existing employees of different departments of 
Government, the selection was left entirely to the head of 
the department and selections were not always made on 
the basis of suitablility. As the programme began to expand 
the standard of selection tended to go down. The method 
of recruitment has also determined the quality of the selec- 
tions. When B.D.Os are taken from the junior admini- 
strative cadre of the State the initial recruitment is made 
to that cadre through the Public Services Commission and 
the selection is governed by other considerations than the 
person’s suitability to work as a B.D.O. in the community 
development programme. Yet it should be possible to select 
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milate. More time was devoted to practical work and learning 
through it than to class-room lectures. 

It was very soon realised that to be effective and accept- 
able to the village ,people the Gram Sevak needed much 
more knowledge in agriculture than was being given to 
him in the six months’ Extension course. Therefore a one- 
year basic course in agriculture was worked out and separate 
institutions called Basic Agricultural Schools were established 
at places alongside the E.T.Cs and at others away from 
them. In this course also emphasis was placed on practical 
training. After completing this course the Gram Sevak had 
to do his further six months’ training in Extension, An Expert 
Committee set up by the Ministry of Community Develop- 
ment examined the whole field of training of C.D. personnel 
and gave its report in August 1957. Among other things 
it recommended that the Gram Sevak should be given an 
integrated training of one and a half years in agriculture 
and allied subjects and Extension. Then came the report 
of the Balwantrai Mehta Team which while supporting 
the idea of the integrated course recommended that it should 
be extended to two years. Because of the staggering of the 
programme for the expansion of blocks in the country, a 
decision taken on the recommendation of the Mehta Team, 
it became possible, and to some extent even necessary, to 
extend the period of training of Gram Sevaks to two years. 
The syllabus provided adequate emphasis on Agriculture 
and on Extension. A scheme was taken up to give a further 
couse of training to the Gram Sevaks who had done the 
carlier condensed course of training. In order that the contents 
of the agricultural part of the syllabus are suitable for the 
different regions of the country governed by different climatic, 
soil and other conditions, expert committees have worked out 
different syllabi for these different regions. Following the 
decision that the Gram Sevak should attend exclusively tO 
agricultural work the syllabus for his training has been revised- 
Where the inital selection of the Gram Sevak is good and the 
Staff of the training centres competent, the training has 
ae F fairly good worker. The proper selection © 
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than in the case of any other functionary. He must be from the 
rural areas, not too different in his mode of living and thinking 
from those in whose midst he has to work. And yet he has 
to know more than them and be keen on changing the living 
conditions in the village for the better. He has to be energetic 
and keen on his work. A bad Gram Sevak can do the most 
damage to the community development programme as a good 
one can do the most good. It is, therefore, important that bad 
Gram Sevaks are weeded out as soon as possible, even during 
the period of training if misfits are discovered. 

The subject of Gram Sevaks’ training has been given 
considerable and sustained attention. Refresher courses 
have been taken up in the Gram Sevak Training Centres 
and opportunities provided, year after year, supported by 
scholarships, to selected Gram Sevaks to receive diploma 
courses in Rural Institutes and degree courses in universities. 
During the Fourth Plan, a large scheme for higher education 
of selected Gram Sevaks is contemplated. 


Selection of Personnel 


The proper selection of personnel is very important for 
a community development programme. In the initial stages 
of our programme cleborate practical and theoretical tests 
were developed and applied in several States for the selection 
of Gram Sevaks, S.E.Os and B.D.Os where they were 
directly recruited, and to a lesser extent in the selection of 
Gram Sevikas. Where the personnel were found by drawing 
from the existing employees of different departments of 
Government, the selection was left entirely to the head of 
the department and selections were not always made on 
the basis of suitablility. As the programme began to expand 
the standard of selection tended to go down. The method 
of recruitment has also determined the quality of the selec- 
tions. When B.D.Os are taken from the junior admini- 
strative cadre of the State the initial recruitment is made 
to that cadre through the Public Services Commission and 
the selection is governed by other considerations than the 
person’s suitability to work as a B.D.O. in the communi 
development programme. Yet it should be possible to select 
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milate. More time was devoted to practical work and learning 
through it than to class-room lectures, 

Tt was very soon realised that to be effective and accept- 
able to the village ,people the Gram Sevak needed much 
more knowledge in agriculture than was being given tO 
him in the six months’ Extension course. Therefore a one- 
year basic course in agriculture was worked out and separate 
institutions called Basic Agricultural Schools were established 
at places alongside the E.T.Cs and at others away from 
them. In this course also emphasis was placed on practical 
training. After completing this course the Gram Sevak had 
to do his further six months’ training in Extension. An Expert 
Committee set up by the Ministry of Community Develop- 
ment examined the whole field of training of C.D. personnel 
and gave its report in August 1957. Among other things 
it recommended that the Gram Sevak should be given an 
integrated training of one and a half years in agriculture 
and allied subjects and Extension. Then came the report 
of the Balwantfai Mehta Team which while supporting 
the idea of the integrated course recommended that it should 
be extended to two years. Because of the staggering of the 
programme for the expansion of blocks in the country, a 
decision taken on the recommendation of the Mehta Team, 
it became possible, and to some extent even necessary, to 
extend the period of training of Gram Sevaks to two years. 
The syllabus provided adequate emphasis on Agriculture 
and on Extension. A scheme was taken up to give a further 
couse of training to the Gram Sevaks who had done the 
carlier condensed course of training. In order that the contents 
of the agricultural part of the syllabus are suitable for the 
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than in the case of any other functionary. He must be from the 
rural areas, not too different in his mode of living and thinking 
from those in whose midst he has to work. And yet he has 
to know more than them and be keen on changing the living 
conditions in the village for the better. He has to be energetic 
and keen on his work. A bad Gram Sevak can do the most 
damage to the community development programme as a good 
one can do the most good. It is, therefore, important that bad 
Gram Sevaks are weeded out as soon as possible, even during 
the period of training if misfits are discovered. 

The subject of Gram Sevaks’ training has been given 
considerable and sustained attention. Refresher courses 
have been taken up in the Gram Sevak Training Centres 
and opportunities provided, year after year, supported by 
scholarships, to selected Gram Sevaks to receive diploma 
courses in Rural Institutes and degree courses in universities. 
During the Fourth Plan, a large scheme for higher education 
of selected Gram Sevaks is contemplated. 


Selection of Personnel 


The proper selection of personnel is very important for 
a community development programme. In the initial stages 
of our programme eleborate practical and theoretical tests 
were developed and applied in several States for the selection 
of Gram Sevaks, S.E.Os and B.D.Os where they were 
directly recruited, and to a lesser extent in the selection of 
Gram Sevikas. Where the personnel were found by drawing 
from the existing employees of different departments of 
Government, the selection was left entirely to the head of 
the department and selections were not always made on 
the basis of suitablility. As the programme began to expand 
the standard of selection tended to go down. The method 
of recruitment has also determined the quality of the selec- 
tions. When B.D.Os are taken from the junior admini- 
strative cadre of the State the initial recruitment is made 
to that cadre through the Public Services Commission and 
the selection is governed by other considerations than the 
person’s suitability to work as a B.D.O. in the community 
development programme. Yet it should be possible to select 
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milate, More time was devoted to practical work and learning 
through it than to class-room lectures. 

It was very soon realised that to be effective and acca 
able to the village ,people the Gram Sevak needed muc 
more knowledge in agriculture than was being given tO 
him in the six months’ Extension course. Therefore a one- 
year basic course in agriculture was worked out and sepa 
institutions called Basic Agricultural Schools were establishe 
at places alongside the E.T.Cs and at others away fom 
them. In this course also emphasis was placed on practica 
training. After completing this course the Gram Sevak had 
to do his further six months? training in Extension. An Expert 
Committee set up by the Ministry of Community Deveicls 
ment examined the whole field of training of C.D. personne 
and gave its report in August 1957. Among other things 
it recommended that the Gram Sevak should be given an 
integrated training of one and a half years in agriculture 
and allied subjects and Extension. Then came the report 
of the Balwantfai Mehta Team which while supporting 
the idea of the integrated course recommended that it a 
be extended to two years. Because of the staggering of the 
programme for the expansion of blocks in the country, a 
decision taken on the recommendation of the Mehta Team, 
it became possible, and to some extent even necessary, tg 
extend the period of training of Gram Sevaks to two years. 
The syllabus provided adequate emphasis on Agriculture 
and on Extension. A scheme was taken up to give a further 
couse of training to the Gram Sevaks who had done the 
carlier condensed course of training. In order that the contents 
of the agricultural part of the syllabus are suitable for the 
different regions of the country governed by different climatic, 
soil and other conditions, expert committees have worked out 
different syllabi for these different regions. Following the 
decision that the Gram Sevak should attend exclusively tO 
agricultural work the syllabus for his training has been revised- 
Where the inital selection of the Gram Sevak is good and the 
Staff of the training centres competent, the training has 
Produced a fairly good worker. The proper selection © 
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than in the case of any other functionary. He must be from the 
rural areas, not too different in his mode of living and thinking 
from those in whose midst he has to work. And yet he has 
to know more than them and be keen on changing the living 
conditions in the village for the better. He has to be energetic 
and keen on his work. A bad Gram Sevak can do the most 
damage to the community development programme as a good 
one can do the most good. It is, therefore, important that bad 
Gram Sevaks are weeded out as soon as possible, even during 
the period of training if misfits are discovered. 

The subject of Gram Sevaks’ training has been given 
considerable and sustained attention. Refresher courses 
have been taken up in the Gram Sevak Training Centres 
and opportunities provided, year after year, supported by 
scholarships, to selected Gram Sevaks to receive diploma 
courses in Rural Institutes and degree courses in universities. 
During the Fourth Plan, a large scheme for higher education 
of selected Gram Sevaks is contemplated. 


Selection of Personnel 


The proper selection of personnel is very important for 
a community development programme. In the initial stages 
of our programme cleborate practical and theoretical tests 
were developed and applied in several States for the selection 
of Gram Sevaks, S.E.Os and B.D.Os where they were 
directly recruited, and to a lesser extent in the selection of 
Gram Sevikas. Where the personnel were found by drawing 
from the existing employees of different departments of 
Government, the selection was left entirely to the head of 
the department and selections were not always made on 
the basis of suitablility. As the programme began to expand 
the standard of selection tended to go down. The method 
of recruitment has also determined the quality of the selec- 
tions. When B.D.Os are taken from the junior admini- 
strative cadre of the State the initial recruitment is made 
to that cadre through the Public Services Commission and 
the selection is governed by other considerations than the 
person’s suitability to work as a B.D.O. in the community 
development programme. Yet it should be possible to select 
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milate, More time was devoted to practical work and learning 
through it than to class-room lectures. 

Tt was very soon realised that to be effective and accept- 
able to the village ,people the Gram Sevak needed much 
more knowledge in agriculture than was being given to 
him in the six months’ Extension course. Therefore a one- 
year basic course in agriculture was worked out and separate 
institutions called Basic Agricultural Schools were established 
at places alongside the E.T.Cs and at others away from 
them. In this course also emphasis was placed on practical 
training. After completing this course the Gram Sevak had 
to do his further six months? training in Extension. An Expert 
Committee set up by the Ministry of Community Develop- 
ment examined the whole field of training of C.D. personnel 
and gave its report in August 1957. Among other things 
it recommended that the Gram Sevak should be given an 
integrated training of one and a half years in agriculture 
and allied subjects and Extension. Then came the report 
of the Balwantfai Mehta Team which while supporting 
the idea of the integrated course recommended that it should 
be extended to two years. Because of the staggering of the 
programme for the expansion of blocks in the country, a 
decision taken on the recommendation of the Mehta Team, 
it became possible, and to some extent even necessary, to 
extend the period of training of Gram Sevaks to two years. 
The syllabus provided adequate emphasis on Agriculture 
and on Extension. A scheme was taken up to give a further 
couse of training to the Gram Sevaks who had done the 
carlier condensed course of training. In order that the contents 
of the agricultural part of the syllabus are suitable for th¢ 
different regions of the country governed by different climatic, 
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than in the case of any other functionary. He must be from the 
rural areas, not too different in his mode of living and thinking 
from those in whose midst he has to work. And yet he has 
to know more than them and be keen on changing the living 
conditions in the village for the better. He has to be energetic 
and keen on his work. A bad Gram Sevak can do the most 
damage to the community development programme as a good 
one can do the most good. It is, therefore, important that bad 
Gram Sevaks are weeded out as soon as possible, even during 
the period of training if misfits are discovered. 

The subject of Gram Sevaks’ training has been given 
considerable and sustained attention. Refresher courses 
have been taken up in the Gram Sevak Training Centres 
and opportunities provided, year after year, supported by 
scholarships, to selected Gram Sevaks to receive diploma 
courses in Rural Institutes and degree courses in universities, 
During the Fourth Plan, a large scheme for higher education 
of selected Gram Sevaks is contemplated. 


Selection of Personnel 


The proper selection of personnel is very important for 
a community development programme. In the initial stages 
of our programme cleborate practical and theoretical tests 
were developed and applied in several States for the selection 
of Gram Sevaks, S.E.Os and B.D.Os where they were 
directly recruited, and to a lesser extent in the selection of 
Gram Sevikas. Where the personnel were found by drawing 
from the existing employees of different departments of 
Government, the selection was left entirely to the head of 
the department and selections were not always made on 
the basis of suitablility. As the programme began to expand 
the standard of selection tended to go down. The method 
of recruitment has also determined the quality of the selec- 
tions. When B.D.Os are taken from the junior admini- 
strative cadre of the State the initial recruitment is made 
to that cadre through the Public Services Commission and 
the selection is governed by other considerations than the 
person’s suitability to work as a B.D.O. in the community 
development programme. Yet it should be possible to select 
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milate. More time was devoted to practical work and learning 
through it than to class-room lectures. 

It was very soon realised that to be effective and accept- 
able to the village people the Gram Sevak needed much 
more knowledge in agriculture than was being given to 
him in the six months’ Extension course. Therefore a onc- 
year basic course in agriculture was worked out and separate 
institutions called Basic Agricultural Schools were established 
at places alongside the E.T.Cs and at others away from 
them. In this course also emphasis was placed on practical 
training. After completing this course the Gram Sevak had 
to do his further six months’ training in Extension. An Expert 
Committee set up by the Ministry of Community Develop- 
ment examined the whole field of training of C.D. personne 
and gave its report in August 1957. Among other thing’ 
it recommended that the Gram Sevak should be given an 
integrated training of one and a half years in agriculture 
and allied subjects and Extension. Then came the report 
of the Balwanttai Mehta Team which while supporting 
the idea of the integrated course recommended that it should 
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than in the case of any other functionary. He must be from the 
rural areas, not too different in his mode of living and thinking 
from those in whose midst he has to work. And yet he has 
to know more than them and be keen on changing the living 
conditions in the village for the better. He has to be energetic 
and keen on his work. A bad Gram Sevak can do the most 
damage to the community development programme as a good 
one can do the most good. It is, therefore, important that bad 
Gram Sevaks are weeded out as soon as possible, even during 
the period of training if misfits are discovered. 

The subject of Gram Sevaks’ training has been given 
considerable and sustained attention. Refresher courses 
have been taken up in the Gram Sevak Training Centres 
and opportunities provided, year after year, supported by 
scholarships, to selected Gram Sevaks to receive diploma 
courses in Rural Institutes and degree courses in universities. 
During the Fourth Plan, a large scheme for higher education 
of selected Gram Sevaks is contemplated. 


Selection of Personnel 

The proper selection of personnel is very important for 
a community development programme. In the initial stages 
of our programme eleborate practical and theoretical tests 
were developed and applied in several States for the selection 
of Gram Sevaks, S.E.Os and B.D.Os where they were 
directly recruited, and to a lesser extent in the selection of 
Gram Sevikas. Where the personnel were found by drawing 
from the existing employees of different departments of 
Government, the selection was left entirely to the head of 
the department and selections were not always made on 
the basis of suitablility. As the programme began to expand 
the standard of selection tended to go down. The method 
of recruitment has also determined the quality of the selec- 
tions. When B.D.Os are taken from the junior admini- 
strative cadre of the State the initial recruitment is made 
to that cadre through the Public Services Commission and 
the selection is governed by other considerations than the 
person’s suitability to work as a B.D.O. in the community 
development programme. Yet it should be possible to select 
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from the junior administrative cadre those that are suitable 
for the post of B.D.O. or at least to avoid taking those who 
are obviously unsuitable. Where persons are directly re- 
cruited to the cadre of B.D.Os, only those who by their 
background, knowledge, attitude, and mental qualities are 
fit to be B. D. Os should be selected. That certainly should 
be the case with the selection of V. L. Ws and S.E.Os. What- 
ever tested methods are known to ensure the selection of 
the right kind of persons should be used. For example, it 
is possible to find out whether a person does or does not 
possess certain attitudes and aptitudes relevant in the case 
of a community development worker—is he prepared to soil 
his hands, does he have any manual skill, does he feel at 
ease with villagers, does he converse with ease, has he the 
capacity to stand hard physical work, etc. 

I do not wish to go into further details in regard to the 
training of Gram Sevaks. Much information and many 
valuable suggestions will be found in the report of the Expert 
Committee on the Training of Project Personnel, August 
1957, and so also in the report of the Mehta Team. Here 
I wish to consider two issues, one, about the permanent 
pattern for the education and training of Gram Sevaks and 
the second, about giving the Gram Sevak a ‘foot on the 
ladder of possible professional advancement’ as the U. N. 
Evaluation Mission described it. 

The first issue was considered in the report of the Com- 
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very forcefully the case for a large expansion of facilities 
for agricultural education to meet the national need of the 
country. They had suggested that the agricultural educa- 
tion should tend to reflect national agricultural policy and 
had pointed out that ‘the food problem of India must be 
solved by means which are in harmony with the funda- 
mental principles of freedom, democracy, equality and 
fraternity which are the foundation on which the structure of 
the new Indian society is being built.’ The system of educa- 
tion for the rural areas has to be changed so that the farmer’s 
requirements figure in it more prominently than at present. 
Nothing can be more important to the farmer from the edu- 
cational point of view than a sound knowledge of agriculture, 
Thus in the report of the Committee on Rural Education 
was recommended that the farmers’ sons should get some 
education in agriculture in the Multipurpose Higher Secon- 
dary Schools and the Post-Basic Schools. With another year’s 
intensive education in agriculture in an Agricultural School 
they should qualify for a diploma in Agriculture and be 
fit for appointment as Gram Sevaks. Then they should be 
given six months’ Extension training in the Extension Train- 
ing Centres to make them into multipurpose Extension 
workers. 

It will be seen that in the above suggestion the previous 
separation between Agricultural education and Extension 
training is to be revived, though the Expert Committee’ 
and the Mehta Team had recommended an integrated course 
which has already been brought into existence. As I have 
said, that recommendation was in line with the ad hoc apprach 
that had preceded it and had considered the problem only 
as one of producing a certain number of Gram Sevaks. A 
long-term approach is what is now needed. Education and 
training should be kept separate. The integrated course 
intended only to train Gram Sevaks becomes too ‘job 
oriented’ and fails to give to the students an adequate grasp 
of agricultural theory and a basic understanding on which 
they can build up further stores of knowledge. These insti- 
tutions have also tended to remain more departmental in 
their outlook and have not developed into educational institu- 
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tions, Their contact with the Agricultural Colleges has not 
been adequate and there is difficulty of the Gram Sevak 
moving on to college education later. These weaknesses can 
be removed if the educational and the training courses are 
kept separate. The total period will be reduced from 2 years 
to 14 years, but the quality of the worker will not suffer 
because he would have received some agricultural educa- 
tion before joining the Agricultural School. There will be 
no difficulty with surplus Gram Sevaks for only as many 
as will be needed will join the Extension training course, 
the others will go into other rural services, like secretaries 
of panchayats, co-operatives, managers of farms, etc. In all 
such positions their education will be very useful. 

That the Gram Sevak should not be in a blind alley either 
educationally or from. the point of view of his service career 
is now well recognised. In most States he has been made 
eligible for promotion to the rank of Block Extension Officer. 
But very few have so far obtained such promotion. The 
Gram Sevak’s low educational qualification has stood in the 
way of his promotion. Special arrangements are being made 
to provide to selected Gram Sevaks opportunity for higher 
education in Agricultural Colleges and Rural institutes 
so that they become graduates in one year less than the nor- 
mal period. This concession of one year would be justified 
in their case because of the special training and experience 
they get as Gram Sevaks. Under the long- 
that I have suggested, the Graduate Cou 
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Training Centres. The course is of 10} months. The diffi- 
culties connected with the programme for the welfare of 
women and children, considered in Chapter IV, are reflected 
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in the training also. Suitable women are still not available in. 
full numbers. The educational level of many who are selected, 
as none better are available, is very low and training them 
becomes difficult. Good staff with adequate knowledge of 
the subjects they. have to teach as well as field experience 
and village background are hard to find. Since the pro- 
gramme has also remained to some extent ineffective the train- 
ing of workers for it becomes doubly difficult. Here the train- 
ing has to be very largely ‘job oriented’, and as much practical 
skill as possible has to be given to the Gram Sevikas. The 
Gram Sevika has to actually join the village housewife in her 
household work if she is to succeed in inducing her to change 
her mode of living, to adopt better methods of cooking, 
to keep the children clean, dispose of garbage in a hygienic 
way, etc. In the early stages the training was conceived 
largely on the lines of the Home Science courses which our 
women’s institutions have been running in the urban areas. 
For our programme was also conceived in similar terms. 
Adequate account was not taken of the actual conditions 
of life prevailing in the rural areas, its problems and the 
low educational level of the rural women. Some improve- 
ment has been brought about in the training course on the 
basis of the experience gathered in this field and-in the runn- 
ing of the programme. Emphasis has come to be placed on 
training in fields which if taken up by the village women 
will be of economic benefit to the family, like poultry, 
fisheries etc. But there has to be much more progress before 
we can be satisfied with the quality of this training. 


Training of the Mukhya Sevika 

The training of the Mukhya Sevika (Women’s Extension 
Officer at the block level) faces almost the same problems 
as the training of the Gram Sevikas. This course is also of 
ten and a half months’ duration. In Chapter V were 
mentioned the reasons why we have had to alter the role 
of the S.E.O. (Woman) into that of an Extension worker 
for women and children’s programme. The job training 
we are now giving to the S.E.O. will not, therefore; be 
appropriate for the Mukhya Sevika, The option béfore us Was tow 
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give her orientation training of six weeks together with the 
other block level officers and then give her a ‘job’ training 
of six months or so, or give her an integrated course of train- 
ing. We chose the latter course primarily because though 
the educational qualifications fixed for the Mukhya Sevika 
was a graduate’s degree in fact many of them were and 
continue to be with lower qualifications. Women graduates are 
still very few in several parts of the country and even in others 
where graduate applicants may be many, very few are found 
to be suitable for appointment to this post; most of the appli- 
cants are entirely city oriented. We have found from our expe- 
rience that persons with lower educational qualifications than 
a college degree do not get the best from the six weeks’ orien- 
tation course. The teaching is in English and they even have 
difficulty in following the lectures. Secondly, in one longer 
course women trainees are able to settle down better; the 
staff get to know each trainee well enough to help her with 
her personal difficulties, and greater attention can be paid 
to developing the necessary skills in these workers. As much 
of the orientation course as is necessary for the Mukhya 
Sevikas has been included in the integrated course. This 
course has also to be largely functional and job oriented. 


_ Before long refresher courses of two months’ duration were 
introduced for Mukhya Seyikas an 
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Paces are held of the Directors and Deputy Directors 
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que aueed from 1965, of five months’ duration for the train- 
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Job Training of Extension Officer, Panchayats 3 
With the development of the Panchayati Raj the ‘job’ 
training of the Extension Officer for panchayats on the block 
team was taken up. This officer wås already getting the 
six weeks’ ‘orientation’ training with the other block-level 
officers in the Orientation training centres. But he had to 
be given more detailed knowledge of the laws and regulations 
relating to the Panchayati Raj, of administrative and account- 
ing matters connected with it and the skill needed to work 
with these democratic institutions of the people and their 
leaders. Since the identity of the extension officer for 
Panchayats could not be preserved in all the states and his role 
did not develop well, there was also not much development in 
the system of his training. With the growth of Panchayati 
Raj & expansion of its functions all Extension Officers had to 
associate themselves with the functioning of Panchayati Raj 


bodies. 


Training of Extension Officer, Industries 

I may say a word about the training of the Extension Officer, 
Industries. We have seen the difficulties that have existed 
in giving clarity and practical shape to his functions and 
in making him effective. This again has been partly the 
reflection of the lack of concreteness and effectiveness in the 
industries programme of the blocks. These were reflected 
in the training. Eight months’ training is given in khadi and 
village industries in institutions run by the Khadi & Village 
Industries Commission and four months’ training in small- 
scale industries given in the Small Industries Service Institutes 
of the Ministry of Commerce & Industry, Government of 
India. How much the Extension Officer, Industries must 
know of the production techniques of different industries and 
how much about the business and marketing side is not easy 
to decide. It has been difficult to say to what extent the 
present training is helping the officer to become a successful 
organiser of village and small-scale industries in his block. 
The fact is that many other factors which are beyond the 
capacity of the Extension officer to influence and much more 
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important than his competence determine the success or 
otherwise of the industries programme. Only when the 
programme stabilises and acquires a concreteness that it 
still lacks will we be able to establish the complete relationship 
between the job which the Extension Officer is required to 
do and is able to do and the training he is given. In my 
view this kind of relationship does not still exist. The Ex- 
tension officers who after completing their training have worked 
in the field for some time, complain that all that they are 
taught is not necessary for them to learn and some things that 
they are taught they are not able to practise. © 

Some difficulty was created because of the training being 
given in two institutions having somewhat different ideologies 
and objectives, that of the Khadi & Village Industries Commis- 
sion and of the Ministry of Commerce and Industry. An 
integrated course of 12 months’ duration was started on a 
pilot basis in December 1964 at the Khadi Gram Udyog 
Vidyalaya, Rajindernagar (Hyderabad) and another similar 
course was started in the Integrated Industrial Training 
Centre, Nilokheri. On the basis of this experience the earlier 


practice of training the Extension Officer, Industries in two 
institutions has been discontinued. 


Methods of Training 


We will now deal with the methods of training. In the early 
stages we used mostly the lecture and the discussion methods, 
generally the former more than the latter! It may be men- 
tioned here that guest lecturers drawn from different walks 
of life, from colleges and universities, research centres depart- 
ments of Government, from public life, are used to a consider- 


able extent to suppl i i 
€ pplement the teaching given by the r 
staff in all our training centres. Bab 4 a 
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how to teach. The absence of good text-book literature was 
another difficulty. There has been much improvement in 
both these matters. ‘ 
The training centres had also lacked educational guidance 
from higher-level institutions, a gap which we planned to fill 
up, as I shall mention presently. Efforts were made by 
the training centres to make greater and better use of different 
kinds of teaching aids and to follow such methods of training 
as syndicate studies, guided library work, organising study 
circles, etc. Greater attention was also paid to practical 
work in the villages as part of the training, e.g. work of survey- 
ing a village, conducting meetings, participating in the train- 
ing camps of village leaders, in activities of youth clubs, etc. 
The practical training given in our training centres has been 
weak. The centres have not beeen able to work out the system 
of practical training best suited for each class of workers. 
To fit the practical training into these short-duration courses 
also presents much difficulty. To arrange the practical work in 
neighbouring villages on an ad hoc basis again and again for 
successive batches of trainees is also difficult and often annoy- 
ing to the villagers. Now that the training centres will have 
regular Extension programmes, as I have mentioned, these 
difficulties may be reduced. The Trainers’ Training Institute, 
metioned in the next paragraph, took up, soon after it started, 
the work of evolving the pattern of practical training suitable 
for different classes of workers. What the staff of the training 
centres have to learn much better than they do at present 
is how to use supervised field work as a training method. 
Opinion now seems to be growing that even with the best 
practical training given to the different classes of workers 
the final answer is to provide for a period of apprenticeship 
under an experienced worker of his own class at least for 
the B.D.O., the S.E.O. and the V.L.W. Some training courses 
also provide for study tours to specially good blocks or to 
areas where some programme has been very successful. 
The selection of the right training methods or the proper 
combination of the right ones for the different kinds of 
training is most important. In what I have called ‘basic’ 


training, lectures will have a larger place than in a short 
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orientation course. The discussion method will have a larger 
place in ‘refresher’ courses or in the training of personnel 
functioning at the higher levels. But even lectures must be 
followed by discussions to ensure that the knowledge ‘sinks’ 
and doubts of those that have any are removed. It has been 
our experience that if the workers are brought for their 
training after being given some acquaintance with the C.D. 
programme and its problems, they profit much more from 
the training than if they are brought for training without 
such acquaintance, Admittedly, however, this condition 
has not been easy to fulfil. The converse arrangement of 
putting a worker in his job without any training at all has 
resulted in his remaining very ineffective. We have seen 
this happens in the case of B.D.Os. The best arrangement 
would seem to be to put the worker as an extra hand in an 
established and Operating block for a few months and then 
send him for the training. But this will mean additional cost. 


of the staff in the 
the Steps taken to 
of the programme 
that there should be a periodical interchange of staff between 
In my view, by doing 
€ast in the early stages, 
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headed by a Principal, have been given considerable freedom 
to try out different approaches to and methods of train- 
ing and they have been doing so. The course has a syllabus 
which the U.N. Evaluation Mission had called a formidable 
syllabus. It was not intended that it should be followed 
mechanically and in a routine fashion. But the syllabus 
did indicate broadly the fields in which, we have found 
from our experience, the trainees coming to the course 
will be found to be in need of training. These are, the 
ideology and objectives of community development and its 
processes and techniques, the principles and methods of 
Extension and community organisation, the place of co- 
operation and local government in our programme of com- 
munity development, and teaching methods. I am not shy 
of advocating that the staff of the training centres must be 
given good grounding in these fields and that the lecture 
and discussion methods have to be largely followed for this 
purpose. It should still be possible to develop in the trainees 
‘a lively, alert, sensitive approach to village and rural prob- 
lems’ and ‘imagination in handling concepts, originality 
in thinking about problems, ability to construct a synthesis 
of apparently diverse approaches, alertness to examine all 
existing programmes.’ The purpose of the Institute is to 
make the instructors of other training centres better instruc- 
tors. They can become so by improving their knowledge 
about community development and acquiring greater skill 
as teachers, whatever be the method employed for this 


purpose. 


‘Job’ Training of District Panchayat Officers 

The Trainers’ Training Institute is now also giving ‘job’ 
training to District Panchayat Officers. This is a six weeks’ 
course. We have seen in Chapter VI our concept of Pan- 
chayati Raj. Officers of the Panchayat department or of 
the department of local government functioning at the 
District or higher level have now to be trained for a much 
wider field of responsibility. The six weeks’ course for the 
District-level officers was the beginning of a programme which 

* Quoted from Report of the U. N. Evaluation Mission. 
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was greatly expanded for the training of all see ze lo 
Panchayat department. There was no special reason m rer 
ing the District Panchayat Officers’ training in the bit = 
Training Institute. The Institute could take on this a > wna 
load with only a little increase in staff and accommodation. 


Contact between Training Centres 


It has been our experience that locating a Ene 
training centres in the same campus or near each ea a 
helped to improve the atmosphere of the place whic na 
benefited all the training centres. They have also been a 
to share facilities, have common lecturers or Ree 
of lecturers, particularly guest lecturers, join one anot = 
in cultural programmes and have brought gees 
of different classes together during the training Her y 
improving the chances of team-work afterwards, We sents 
therefore, followed the policy that wherever possible a num! F 
of training centres should be located near one another, an 
different courses should be run in the same centre to the 
extent conveniently possible. Conscious efforts are also made 
and we are attempting to build up a regular system, to 
establish continuous contact between the training centres 
in the different parts of the country to exchange experience, 
ideas and teaching material with one another. The Prinicipal 
and staff of one centre visit other centres and so are trainces 
sometimes taken from one centre ‘to others. Periodical 
conferences of the staff of the training centres are also held. 


‘Orientation? Training of Higher-Level Officers 
I have mentioned that in the be 
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that without ‘orientating’ 
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We had, therefore, to take up the orientation of the higher- 
level officers also. The District-level officers were being 
8iven a three weeks? orientation course in the ‘Orientation 
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Training Centres’ where the block-level officers were being 
trained. Not all District-level officers were given this train- 
ing initially. The programme for the training of District- 
level officers was expanded before long and its duration also 
increased. 


The Central Institute of Study and Research 
in Community Development 


To take care of the ‘orientation’ of the political and 
administrative leaders and of the senior professional and 
technical personnel, the Ministry of Community Develop- 
ment established a Central Institute of Study & Research 
in community development. This Institute has two wings— 
one devoted to study and the other to research. The study 
wing has been running short orientation courses since June 
1958 for senior officials, administrative and technical, and 
political leaders like Members of Parliament and of the 
State Legislatures. The course is of the kind I have described 
as the ‘basic’ course for community development. Its duration 
is one month and it comprises lectures, discussions, syndicate 
studies, library work etc. But it needs to be pointed out that 
the course is not intended to be one of organised training 
of the normal administrative pattern. It aims primarily 
at stimulating thinking and giving an opportunity to the 
participants to study good literature on community develop- 
ment and related subjects, and maximum advantage is ex- 
pected to be derived from discussions and free exchange 
of views and information among the participants who come 
from different parts of the country and from different fields 
of work, officials and non-officials. Most of the lectures are 
given by guest lecturers, academicians, experienced officials 
and public men. In the earlier courses the number of lectures 
was large and their number has now been curtailed. While 
obviously there should not be too many lectures, I do not. 
share the view of those who seem to attach too little value 
to lectures and have all-exclusive faith in discussion. Being 
a ‘basic? course with the purposes which a basic course has 
to serve there must be a number of lectures. What is important 
is to ensure that the quality of the lectures is high, that they 
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relate intimately to the subject of community development, 
ate not entirely theoretical but show the relationship be- 
tween theory and practice and are followed by good and 
lively discussion. What the contents of a basic course should 
be, I have already indicated earlier. 
Being a new field of work an experimental attitude was 
“deliberately adopted about the orientation courses run in 
the Central Institute and many improvements could be 
effected within a period of one year. An experimental at- 
titude is also being followed with regard to the field of 
activities which the Institute should cover. It is already 
beginning to acquire the position of leader among the train- 
ing institutions giving training in community development. 
The Principal of the Central Institute aided by experts in 
different fields visits other training centres and guides them 
in their work. The Central Institute is also proposing to 


take up comprehensive studies in important fields and of 
problems relating to comm 


should be useful both for tra 
A ‘Clearing House’ of infor: 
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Institute was given this role. We were aware that with a 
large and growing number of training centres spread all 
over the country the officers of the Ministry could not 
supervise their work properly. The State Governments were, 
therefore, requested to lend a helping hand in this matter 
and also otherwise help in the improvement of the training. 
Advised by the Ministry the States have formed training 
committees to look after the whole field of training. The 
Development Commissioner is generally the Chairman of 
this Committee and Heads of the Development Departments 
its members. The Committee reviews periodically the work 
in the training field, based on the reports of its members 
who are expected to inspect the work of the training centres, 
discusses its problems and finds solutions and brings about co- 
ordination. The effort from the side of the Ministry of C.D. 
has been to draw the State Governments fully into a partner- 
ship with itself in the work of training. 

This is what I could write about this apex institution in 
Community Development when I wrote this book in 1960. 
Since then much attention has been paid to the development 
of this institution and to the system of training; and to the 
development of the latter the Central Institute of Study & 
Research in Community Development has had much to 
contribute. The Clearing House of information in Com- 
munity Development started functioning very soon and 
pibliographies of the available literature on C.D. and allied 
subjects have been prepared and kept up-to-date. In April 
1962, the Central Institute of Study & Research in Community 
Development and the Institute for Instruction on Community 
Development were integrated to constitute the National 
Institute of Community Development. This Institute was 
later transferred to Rajindernagar (Hyderabad) and is now 
an autonomous institution, registered under the Societies 
Registration Act, with much academical freedom and flexi- 
pility of operation. The research programme of the Institute 
has been steadily growing. 

The Advisory Board on Training set up in August 1960, 
was reconstituted as a “National Council for Study and 
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Research in Community Development and Panchayati Raj”, 
ïn June 1962. 


Training of Non-official Leadership 


It was in the Central Institute that we began the experi- 
ment of associating a few members of the State Legislatures 
and of the Parliament with the officials brought to attend 
the orientation courses. This was done for a dual purpose; 
first, to give orientation to the representatives of the people 
in community development and secondly, to enrich the 
discussions by having represented in it both the official and 
non-official points of view. The experiment proved a great 
success. This system of mixing officials and non-officials 
soon came to be followed in some other training courses also. 
It has helped to promote better understanding between these 
two classes of workers who have to collaborate fully for the 
Success of the community development programme. It has 
not been easy to select and induce the full number of non- 
officials to join the courses to utilise completely all the seats that 
are set apart for them. A good system remains to be deve- 
loped for this purpose. : 

Much importance has been attached right from the begin- 
ing to the fullest association of Members of Parliament and 
of the State Legislatures with the community development 
Programme. In order to provide them with opportunities for 
Studies, deliberation and exchange of views, ‘Study Camps’ 
of MPs and MLAs are organised in the States. 

The importance of training the non-official leadership 
Was greatly enhanced with the development of the Pan- 
chayati Raj and a big and expanding programme was taken 
a a Eau ubere which could take care of the training 

ent and Vice-President and members of the 
Panchayats, Panchayat Samitis and Zila Parishads. Some 
of „these were given institutional training, others camp 
training of a few days only. Apart from giving them training 
in the specific work that they have to do, they are also given 
some knowledge about democracy and our Constitution, 


about the problems of developing countries, about planning 
and our Five-Year Plans, 


about the ideology and process 
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of community development and about Panchayati Raj. 
They are also told about the essentials of good administrative 
management, the complementary role of the people’s repre- 
sentatives and the permanent services and the proper relation- 
ship that should develop between them. I had touched 
upon the importance of this last point in Chapter VI. In 
short, they are given education for citizenship of a democratic 
welfare state. These are all short courses extending from 
three days to a fortnight. Non-official institutions of standing 
with experience in such fields as village reconstruction or 
social welfare, and in general agreement with the philosophy 
and objectives of C.D. and Panchayati Raj, are being used for 
conducting these courses. The instructors that they are em- 
ploying for giving this training were earlier given orientation 
training organised by the Ministry of Community Develop- 
ment at several centres all over the country. Later a Central 
Institute for Training & Research in Panchayati Raj was 
set up under the auspices of the All-India Panchayat 
Parishad. 

To ensure proper institutional training for non-officials 
the Central Government sanctioned the opening by State 
Governments of an increasing number of Panchayati Raj 
Training Centres in 1961-62 and 1962-63. These centres 
were to give institutional training of one to four weeks’ duration 
to Sarpanches, Up-Sarpanches,B.D.C. members and part-time 
Panchayat Secretaries and camp training of 3 days’ duration, 
through peripatetic teams, to Panches. In addition State 
Governments were asked to organise an intensive training 
programme for all non-officials connected with Panchayati 
Raj before they assumed office. The training in the Pancha- 
yati Raj Training Centres should be given’ after they had 
actually assumed office. A review of the work done by the 
Centres was done at an All-India Seminar held at Nilokheri in 
March 1964 and as a result several suggestions were conveyed. 
to the State Governments for securing more effective imple- 
mentation of the Panchayati Raj training programme. An 
expert committee headed by Shri G. Ramachandran, M.P. 
have been evaluating the working of the Panchayati Raj 
Training Centres. $ 
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Training the Secretaries of Village Panchayats 
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they have been making good use of visual aids of every kind 
in their teaching and that the practical work done in the village 
has been related to problems discussed in the classroom. These 
reasons are relevant for improving the quality of any kind of 
training. But one reason which the Mission suggested seems to 
me of doubtful validity. This is that the varied educational 
levels of the medical personnel, sent as a team from a State, 
were such that the presentation of material in talks and the 
organisation of discussion groups was a continuous chal- 
lenge to the staff. Even if such a situation has worked to 
advantage in this case, this is not likely to be the case in 
the other fields of training that I have described earlier. 
I have pointed out that the bringing together of the block- 
level officers for the six weeks’ orientation courses has proved 
a good arrangement but that because they are all of equal 
educational level. We did not included the Woman Exten- 
sion Officer (Mukhya Sevika) in the group because she was 
generally of a lower educational level, as I have already 
mentioned earlier. The difference in the nature of the 
orientation training given to the medical personnel and 
what is given to the block-level officers in the six weeks’ courses 
in the Orientation Training Centres may be noted. The 
former is a course to orientate the medical personnel to rural 
health problems and how to deal with them, to take away 
their dislike or lack of interest to serve in rural areas and 
to give them some understanding of Extension techniques 
and how to change the attitude of the rural people to the 
problems of health and disease. What the nature and pur- 
pose of the orientation course given to the block-level officers 
is, we have already seen. In a way the training of the medical 
personnel is public health training for community develop- 
ment and not training in community development of medical 
personnel. It will be useful to give this latter kind of orienta- 
tion training also to the senior medical officers who have 
to work in connection with the community development 


programme. 


Training for Working in Tribal Areas 
I have said that ‘job’ training aims at giving the special 
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knowledge which different classes of workers need to have 
to perform efficiently their respective jobs. In a sense it is 
specialised training, though it is not subject-matter training 
of a professional worker in his own subject. Every class of 
worker has to be given a separate ‘job’course of training. 
There is one field, however, in which specialised training 
is necessary for all community development workers, and 
that is the special training that they need for working in 
the tribal areas. In the beginning we were giving sucha special 
training only to the Social Education Organisers who had 
to work in the tribal areas. We soon came to recognise 
the need for giving this training to all the workers. Consequent 
on the decision to open a number of special Tribal Development 
Blocks it was also decided that the B.D.Os, Extension Officers 
ı (Agriculture), Social Education Organizers and Mukhya 
Sevikas working in these blocks should be given four months’ 
orientation training in tribal life and culture. For this 
purpose, the S.E.O. Training Centre at Ranchi was converted 
in 1962 into a Tribal Orientation & Study Centre and in 
1963 the existing Orientation and Study Centre at Jabalpur 
was made into a combined Orientation & Study Centre and 
Tribal Orientation & Study Centre. By 1965 the number of 
Tribal Orientation & Study Centres had increased to four 
and the categories to be trained were enlarged to cover the 
entire extension team at the block level. The duration of 
the course was reduced to three months. Special orientation 
a Tiel Aae Tribal blocks has also been arranged. 
SIR E m there centres has to be a kind of an 
in the workers a E = ian ane Sung tower 
for tribal Batic pes rd eases of and gympa thy 
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and religious beliefs of the tribal people. Our main problem 
was to find the right kind of instructors who have both 
enough knowledge of theory and experience of work among 
tribal people. We cannot claim that»the training initially 
given to the Social Education Organisers who had to work 
in the tribal areas was of enough practical value. Research 
on an adequate scale in this field and the combined effort 
of the best anthropologists and field workers should eventually 
produce a good training’ course, but the beginning had to 
be made soon, for we could learn by facing the difficulties 
and gaining experience, as we have been learning over the 
entire field of training, and indeed over the entire field of 
community development. 


Training of Village School Teachers 

We have seen in an earlier chapter what an important 
role the village school and the school teacher have in village 
development. But for this the school teachers need training. 
Our attempt to train them through peripatetic teams has 
not been successful. The number of the school teachers being 
very large the task of training them becomes very difficult. 
Institutional training will hardly be possible unless it can 
be combined with the pedagogic training which all teachers 
have to receive. This will be the ideal long-term arrangement, 
but here the difficulty is that a fairly large percentage of — 
the teachers (the percentage varies from State to State) 
have not received their pedagogic training. At the same 
time with the rapid expansion of primary education more 
teachers are being added to that number and it may take 
several years before all the teachers get their pedagogic 
training. For those who have already had that training a 
separate training for community development will have 
to be arranged. There is the further question of giving train- 
ing in Basic Education to those teachers who have not had 
this training; and their number is very large. The possibility 
was examined of combining this training with training in 
community development. This had to be a short camp 
course, otherwise the very large numbers involved could not 
be taken care of. As a long-term arrangement the pedagogic 
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-training should include training in Basic Education and 
community development. 

In 1961 a scheme was taken up, financed by the Ford 
Foundation, under which a large number of Principals and 
Headmasters received orientation in Seminars of 3 days’ 
duration and some hundreds of Teacher Educators received 
orientation courses of one month’s duration in Social Education 
Organiser’s Training Centres. In most States the subject of 
Community Development has been included in the syllabus 
for the instructors of Primary School teachers. Many States 
have organised seminars for orienting the inspection staff 
of the Education Department in Community Development. 
Two publications brought out and distributed to all primary 
schools in the country which should prove useful are, ‘School 
and the Community’ and ‘Hand Book for Training Institu- 
tions of Primary Teachers.’ 

From what I have said in the foregoing pages it would 
have been seen that care has been taken of the training of 
all the five categories of personnel into which the United 
Nations classify community development personnel, viz. 
the political and administrative leaders, the professional 
and technical personnel, the specialised auxiliary workers, 


the multipurpose or generalist V.L.Ws, and the voluntary 
community leaders and workers. 


ve to receive further attention 
r training. Both generalists 
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and specialists need this kind of training periodically. It 
can be arranged in the form of camp courses and short courses 
in institutions of various kinds, professional colleges, research 
centres, our own training centres. As the courses will be of 
short duration they will not interfere with the work. A 
problem we continued to face in connection with training 
was how to draw out large numbers of workers for training 
without the field work suffering. Even the organisational 
aspect of this question proved difficult, and a consequence 
of it was that the full training capacity of our training centres 
was not being utilised, though at the same time untrained 
officers continued to work in the States in appreciable numbers. 
I am unable to say how far this position has improved. 


Education for Community Development 

I come now to the subject of education for community 
development. I have already mentioned about the need 
for expansion of agricultural education among the rural 
youth and its bearing on the long-term approach that I 
have suggested for training Gram Sevaks. A similar approach 
could be adopted to get a better class of graduates to join 
the rural Extension services. We have seen what weaknesses 
our present-day graduates coming out from the urban 
oriented colleges have. These we are trying to correct through 
what I have called the ‘basic’ training in community develop- 
ment. I have pointed out what limited results such training 
can achieve. It would be of great advantage to the com- 
munity development programme if the education of the 
young men who join as B.D.Os, Extension Officers for Co- 
operation, Panchayats and Rural Industries or as Social 
Education Organisers could be more appropriate for their 
profession. Fortunately, we have in the Rural Institutes 
functioning in our country a kind of institution which can 
give this kind of education. I have again to refer to the report 
of the Committee on Rural Education. The Committee 
recommended that ‘The main objective of the Rural Insti- 
tute should be to provide greater educational opportunity 
to the rural people and of a kind which will be in harmony 
with their outlook and traditions and open up avenues of 
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rendering satisfying service to the rural people. They should 
be conceived primarily as educational institutions and not 
as vocational or training institutions. They should aim at 
building up the idea of a rural profession as different from 
following specific rural vocations and should have the objec- 
tive of infusing in the youth the spirit to live and work for 
the Democratic Welfare State we are seeking to build.’ 
An important service which the Rural Institute can render 
to the community development programme, according to 
the Committee, is to produce suitably educated and oriented 
persons for the Extension services, and this it can do through 
the three-year Diploma Course in Rural Services. The Com- 
mittee has also suggested that the Rural Institute can run 
special courses in rural engineering to produce the kind of 
multipurpose rural engineer that is needed for our pro- 
gramme, as we saw in Chapter V. The syllabus in addition to 
taking care of the knowledge needed in the engineering subjects 
should also take care of the proper orientation of the students 
for rendering service to the rural people. 

The community development programme is also increas- 
ing the importance of professional education in the ficlds 
of Agriculture, Animal Husbandry and Veterinary Service, 
Engineering and Medicine. I have said earlier that the com- 
munity development programme has for the first time 
brought the majority of our technical officers face to face 
with village problems and they have found that much of 
the science they knew was academic which they did not 
know how to use for the actual benefit of the rural people 


and that they did not know the answer to many of the prob- 
lems of the latter, 


lems and adapt th 
people, Out of t 


workers professional colleges will be able to get instructors 
who would have 


ledge also of practical village problems. 
Taylor : ‘It a 


ledge gai 
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surely influence academic circles will higher education be- 
come the capstan of personnel and citizen training.” I can 
only say that no more than very faint signs of such a pro- 
cess beginning are visible today. The process will gather 
momentum only in the measure in which community deve- 
lopment will gain vigour. 

The Ministry of Community Development has been able 
to persuade many universities to introduce the subject of 
community development as a separate subject or as a part 
of Economics, Sociology or Political Science, in the Graduate 
or post-Graduate classes. The Social Science faculties in a 
number of universities have already introduced papers on 
Community Development, Panchayati Raj & Cooperation in 
their graduate and post-graduate courses. In 1964-65 a 
notable step taken, in collaboration with the University 
Grants Commission, was the organisation of a series of seminars 
at universities to encourage further study and discussions on 
these subjects. Some of the subjects discussed in these seminars 
were : ‘Panchayati Raj, Planning and Democracy’, ‘Commu- 
unity Development and Change in India’, and ‘Social and 
Economic Aspects of Community Development’. Universities 
are taking interest in research projects relating to Community 
Development and Panchayati Raj. 

These are important developments which in due course will 
disseminate knowledge about community development as 
well as build up knowledge in this subject. It will increase the 
need for research in community development, a subject I 
have dealt with in Chapter IX. 

A need that is becoming more and more visible is for giving 
a new complexion to the departmental training of officers 
recruited to the principal administrative services, Central 
and State. They have now to be given the knowledge and 
outlook needed for the Democratic Welfare State in the 
making, besides the training in accounts, administrative 
procedures and methods, criminal and revenue laws, rules 
and regulations etc. They must understand and act in confor- 
mity with the new social purpose and the economic role 
which the State has to play. They have to learn about plan- 
ning for economic, social and democratic progress. Much 
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of all this will be the same ground as has to be covered in 
what I have called the ‘basic’ training for community develop- 
ment. The reason is that community development is an 
integral part of the total national development, that that 
development is becoming the main concern of the admini- 
stration and that the entire adminsistration has to be geared 
to this task. 

From what I have said in this chapter it would have been 
seen how much attention has been given to the training 
programme. The U. N, Evaluation Mission had said in 


gle aspect of community develop- 
ment work in India has received more attention than the 


examining the criticism and evaluation 
by Indian and foreign experts,’ 
since the Mission reported. 

culties that we have faced an 


of training schemes 
Much more has been done 
I have pointed out the diffi- 
d some that we are still facing 
Our training. It has 
the programme that 


Co-ordinator in this fie 
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If no other contribution of the community development 
programme is given recognition or survives, its contribution 
in the field of training will, not only for what has actually 
been achieved, experiences gathered, and lessons learnt, but 
more so for having achieved increasing recognition for the 
role that training and education, of officials and non-officials, 
must play for the transformation of our administration for 
meeting the requirements and challenges of a Democratic 
Welfare State. ‘ 


CHAPTER IX 


EVALUATION AND RESEARCH 


What is Evaluation and Why is it Needed? 


THERE is always need to do stock-taking periodically of 
accomplishments and failures of any programme, but this 
is more so of a community development programme. It 


chapters. The objectives of communi 5 
not simply material but also include the i 
development of man. Community de 
a programme of stimulated and guid 


ed change and it is 
not easy to make people change readil 


‘human’ objectives and the 
n regard to them make eva- 


and mistakes committed so 
ses can be multiplied and the mistakes avoided, 
trends developing or 
programme, and the 

reasons for the same, 


a 3 is not merely the assessment of the 
accomplishments in the substantive fields 


Programme, 


A question that arises is: Do we evaluate the ‘ends’ or 
the ‘means? We have seen that ina community develop- 
ment programme the emphasis is both on the objectives and on 
the processes that have to be followed for the achievement 
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of the objectives. The processes follow from the objectives. 
The programme of activities is the means for achieving tHe 
objectives and grows out of the objectives and the processes. 
There is such close inter-relationship between ‘ends’ and 
‘means’ that the one cannot be separated from the other 
either in the implementation of the programme or in its 
evaluation. It is not as if different kinds of ‘means’ could 
be tried and it could be determined through evaluation 
as to which means would give the best results in terms of 
the objectives. Evaluation has, therefore, to assess both the 
accomplishments in the substantive fields of the programme, 
and the results in human terms. 

Thus says Dr. Carl Taylor, ‘Evaluation at one pole ofits func- 
tions is mere census recording after the fact. At the other pole it 
is fundamental research. The findings of even census taking, 
of course, have considerable programme guidance value. They 
show where progress, as measured by the facts reported, is and 
is not being made. But the blind spots can be lighted only by 
deeper research; not research for the sake of research, but 
research to discover what can and should be done to improve 
programme operation. Whatever needs to be known for this 
purpose, whether concerning villagers’ attitudes and reactions, 
effective and ineffective contacts and relations between Go- 
vernment servants and villagers, or between various levels of 
Government servants, training of all types, and even admini- 
strative procedures and relations, are fields of research and 
evaluation.’ ` 

We see in this statement what a wide field evaluation 
has to cover. But it does not evaluate basic ends like “Demo- 
cracy’ or ‘Social Justice’, which are accepted as ends of our 
policy and endeavour. In terms of such ‘basic’ ends only 
the means are evaluated. And yet some of these very means 
will be immmediate ‘ends’ having other objectives standing 
in the relationship of ‘means’ to them, e.g. Panchayati Raj is 
a means for the promotion of the ultimate end of democracy, 
but it is also an end in itself for the achievement of which 
good legislation, assured financial resources, training of the 
non-official leadership are the means. In this way of looking 
at the matter what is evaluated is always the means in terms 
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ments and failures in any fields evaluated are seen 
ultimately in the context of the real objectives of community 
development. Therefore, the ultimate objectives of com- 
munity development have to be very clear and free from 
controversy, otherwise the evaluation of the programme 
becomes difficult. 

We have seen in the foregoing chapters that the objec- 
tives of our programme have not been always quite 
clear to all its workers or to the general public. It is 
not enough that the ultimate objectives have been stated 
in such terms as human development, ‘Destination:Man’, 


of objectives Sometimes appear to come in conflict or com- 


pment programme is not only in- 
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Community development should not come in for criticism 
for failures that are not its or are not of its making. For all 
this it is necessary that the ultimate objectives of community 
development are clear. Evaluation can also help to some 
extent in making these ends clear and in emphasising them. 
If the evaluation places too much emphasis on the assessment 
of achievements in the physical targets without relating 
these to the ultimate objectives, the ultimate ends of com- 
munity development may begin to recede into the back- 
ground and even wrong methods and means may begin to 
be advocated. We have seen the dangers of comparing 
results in physical achievement obtained through community 
development with those obtained through totalitarian 
methods. 


Techniques of Evaluation 

I am not competent to talk about the techniques which 
the evaluation of a community development programme 
should follow. The evaluation has to be as objective as possible, 
and from this point of view it is an advantage to keep the 
evaluation organisation independent of the programme 
operating agencies. And yet it is necessary that the two should 
have trust in and frequent contact with each other, if evaluation 
is to be of maximum assistance to programme operation. This 
point was illustrated, in a negative way, in the case of our 
Programme Evaluation Organisation. It was the complaint 
of the operating agencies that the personnel of the Evaluation 
Organisation had tended to keep their thinking and findings 
more and more away from them and therefore the Evaluation 
Reports of the P.E.O. were tending to become less and less 
realistic and helpful to the workers. Causes of failures 
noticed were not being fully analysed nor the extent of the 
failures realistically assessed taking into account what could 
be reasonably expected from a community development 
programme within any period of time. I shall return to this 
theme later. 

Coming back to the techniques of evaluation, they have to be 
such as can lead to largely objective conclusions, without the 
evaluator having to draw much on his personal experience and 
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judgment. The conclusions must be of fairly representative 
‘character, and where they cannot be so, the scope of their 
applicability must be indicated with some precision, This 
requires that the conclusion should be reached through 
collection and study of enough facts, statistics and data, 
over an adequate period of time and from a sufficiently 
wide area where the programme has been operating. But 
‘objectivity’ in reaching conclusions and supporting them 
by facts, statistics and data can be overdone to result in the 


the conclusions, Weaknesses of this kind appeared to be creep- 
ing into the reports of our P.E.O at one stage of their work. 
There was also noticeable some hesitation in the P.E.O. 
to use at all the judgment and experience (which with the 
Passing of time should have been getting better and better) 


in reaching conclusions, for fear that its objectivity may then 
be questioned. ; 


ias of any kind. Its approach has 
c and so also its methods; i.e. it should base 


behind them, 

We have seen that the field of 
No evaluation organisation can cover the entire field simul- 
taneously. It becomes, therefore, necessary to choose the 
Important fields for evaluation from time to time. I am refer- 
ring here to evaluation of the programme in the different 
Substantive fields. e8. attention at present is very much 


evaluation is very wide. 
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on the need for increasing agricultural production and 
evaluation should be undertaken of achievements and failures’ 
in this field, relating them to the objectives and methods 
of community development and showing for which of the 
achievements and failures community development is or 
is not responsible. There has been concern over the slow 
progress of cottage industries and in increase of employment 
in the rural areas and evaluation was undertaken in 1958-59 
of the cottage industries programme. But there has to 
be also an overall evaluation of the community development 
programme as such. As we have seen, the community 
development programme has to be viewed as a whole; it 
is more than the sum-total of the programmes in the different 
substantive fields. And the evaluation must tell us from 
time to time, in formulated conclusions, not leaving it to 
us to deduce or imagine them, to what extent the intangible 
but important psychological, social and cultural results 
are being accomplished. 

Dr.Carl Taylor attached importance to the study of ‘the func- 
tioning of local voluntary groups, the development or lack of 
development of local leaders, the successes and failures of Pan- 
chayats, and the various types of co-operatives, the social skills 
of administrators in various levels of programme operation, the 
extent to which community development-extension methods are 
or are not being used, the extent to which disadvantaged classes 
are or are not being reached and helped, even the degree 
to which villagers’ outlooks are being changed.’ To these 
needs are to be added the study and evaluation of the “Pan- 
chayati Raj’. It may not have been possible to give a report 
every year covering all these aspects, | but they did need to be 
dealt with periodically in the evaluation reports of the P.E.O. 
Dr. Carl Taylor says; ‘There are methods of determining 
the extent to which the programme 1s reaching all segments 
of village people, and where it is not, and why. Attitudes, 
intentions, and aspirations can be identified and so collated 
as to be objectively analytical. The extent to which social 
skills are being used in administration can be identified, 
collated and analysed. There are validated methods of making 
all these types of analysis. The Programme Evaluation 
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Organisation should be so staffed that it can use them’. I 
think it would not be unfair to say that the P.E.O. was 
not able to fully develop evaluation on these lines, 

While studies and evaluation of individual aspects and 
parts of the programme, which the P.E.O. has been under- 
taking, are necessary and have been useful, the overall evalua- 
tion of the programme in the sense described, went into the 
background and needed to be brought to the forefront again. 
The workers in the programme, by and large, understood the 


physical evidence of progress much better than the more intan- 


gible ones, and so did the majority of the people. The two do 


not necessarily go together. The P.E.O. had,therefore, to take 
responsibility, to some extent, to keep the two related and to 
emphasise both. But this it did not succeed in doing. 


The P.E.O.—its Organisation, Objectives and 

Appraisal of its Work 
We may consider briefly the or 

Started. We were given much credit, particularly by foreign 

observers, for the courage and imagi 

up an independent evaluation organ 


ing the community development programme. Evaluation 
as a built-in process was not thought of prior to the inaugu- 
ration of this programme. Professor Karve, who was the 
first Director of the P.E.O, explained the reason for setting 

aluation Organisation for t 
Programme as follows: 


and Commissi 
however, i 


of the circumstances of the time.” 


R 
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(i) Current appraising of progress being made towards 
accomplishing programme objectives; 

(ii) Pointing out those extension methods which are proving 
effective and those which are not; f 

(iii) Helping explain why some practices are adopted while 
others are rejected by the villagers; and 

(iv) Furnishing the insight into the impact of the com- 
munity development programme upon rural economy and 
culture. 

These tasks were to be performed in respect of the four-fold 
objectives of community projects, viz. : 

(a) More employment; (b) More production; (c) Co- 
operative efforts on the part of the people; and (d) Spread 
of progressive outlook among the rural population. 

I have taken this statement of the specific tasks of the 
P.E.O. and the objectives of the programme from the ‘Note 
on Organisation of the Programme Evaluation Organisation’ 
contained in Appendix I of the First Evaluation Report 
of May 1954. We have seen that very soon the objectives of 
the programme grew in their significance and scope and 
were no longer adequately described by the four-fold objectives 
mentioned above. The task of evaluation, therefore, became 
more complicated and at the same time more important. 
Wisely, therefore, the P.E.O. began taking up a number of 
studies on special topics. Some of these provided useful basic 
data on various social and economic aspects of rural life. Not 
all the studies, however, proved of equal value. The topics 
selected had to be such as were of maximum importance from 
the operational point of view. But this was not always the case. 
Of special significance were the Bench Mark Survey Reports of 
a number of project areas. When the survey of these areas 
could be repeated after some years it could give us very valu- 
able comparative data to show what has been achieved. But 
this technique was not actually applied to any very effective- 
pee etnies of special topics, however well selected the topics 

nd good the studies are, cannot be a substitute for an overall 
a n of the programme in terms of its basic objec- 


Came ace extent this overall evaluation will follow from the 
ves. 
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‘special studies, but to some extent it will have to be addi- 
tionally done. And what is important is that it is presented 
as a report by itself with its findings and conclusions clearly 
stated as will enable the country to know how the programme 
of community development as a whole, and not only achieve- 
ments and failure in its different substantive fields, is faring, 


judged with reference to its basic objectives, and with reference 
to what can be reasonabl 


ce of the C.D. pro- 
I regard it as very 


he yearly evaluation reports have 
not fulfilled this purpose. 


One annual report, for example, dealt with the planning 
process, cottage industries, social education anda study of large 
and small co-operatives, Successes and failures in these fields 
n is fed only on ‘sectional’ 
€ the picture from his mind’s 


80 on producing ‘secti 
every year. Even in the 


‘ h many of these reports, the achieve- 
ments and failures, the proble 


t d fai ems and solutions, in their 
relationship with the objectives, Processes and methods of 
community development, 

Because of the coura 


A ann 
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very great attention and acquire much importance withine 
the country as well as abroad. The reports are presented 
to Parliament. They are discussed in the Annual Conference 
of Development Commissioners and in the press. The impor- 
tant position which the reporting of the P.E.O. came to 
acquire made it all the more necessary that its excellence 
and usefulness were maintained. Writing this book in 1960, 
I had thought it was necessary to make at that stage a critical 
assessment of the evaluation work that had been done till then 
and taking into account the position of the community develop- 
ment programme then reached and its needs, lay down the best 
pattern of evaluation, including the specific topics that needed 
to be studied, in the next two or three years. There had been 
a spate of criticism against the community development 
programme. While some of it was justified, some that produced 
a depressing effect on the programme had been possible because 
our evaluation reports had not given a clear enough picture of 
the relevant aspects of the programme. Looking back on that 
situation today, I feel that my suggestion had greater signi- 
ficance than I could see then. 

I had particularly in mind the criticism that the community 
development programme as a method of solving the food prob- 
lem of the country was proving a failure. The food problem has 
remained a very burning problem with us for the last several 
years and rightly or wrongly the community development 
programme has come to be saddled with much responsibility 
for dealing with this problem. I think our Evaluation should 
have given to this question more attention, studied it in a 
sustained and comprehensive manner to be able to give clear 
and detailed findings as to what results could be reasonably 
and legitimately expected in this matter from the community 
development programme, where and to what extent the 
programme had succeeded or failed and where and in what 
ways were remedies to be applied. The picture which our 
evaluation reports were able to present were not sufficiently 
comprehensive to serve this purpose. 

While the findings of the evaluation reports have generally 
been useful it cannot be said that these have influenced major 
changes in policy or in programming or in the methods 
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followed for its implementation, changes of the kind that 
were influenced by the report of the Balwantrai Mehta Team, 
of which I have already made mention. Going through the 
proceedings of the Development Commissioners’ Conference 
dealing with the P.E.O’s report one does not come across 
any major decisions that emanated from the discussions on 
these reports. In fact many of the evaluation findings were 
hardly new to the workers, nor the action that the Con- 
ference decided should be taken on them. To be of real help 
to the workers and to the programme of community develop- 
ment the evaluation findings had to be in greater depth and 
more closely related to the methods and processes of com- 
munity development, the studies to which Dr. Carl Taylor 
attached importance and which I have mentioned earlier. a 
To be fair to the P.E.O. it should be added that its organisa- 
tion was never expanded adequately. It also had difficulty 


in finding suitably qualified men who could undertake the 
kind of evaluation that the community 


development prograni- 
me needed. 


It failed to gain the confidence of the prog- 
ramme implementing agencies and the latter came to attach 
less and less importance to the P.E.O’s reports as time passed. 
At the same time a line of development which gained more and 
more momentum as time passed and had the effect of reducing 


the importance of the findings of the P.E.O. was the increasing 
use of Study Teams, Working Groups and Committees, 
often headed by very e 


minent persons, to examine the various 
aspects of the comminity development programme, Panchayati 
Raj and Cooperation. Their reports were given greater impor- 
tance than those of the P.E.O. And it is my feeling that the 
concept of a scientific current evaluation of the community 
development programme as such with which we had started, 
and for which we had received much praise, as I said earlier, 
has receded completely into the background. 


Other Evaluation Reports 


à The Programme Evaluation Organisation had been doing 
current’ evaluation of the programme. We have had periodi- 


cal evaluation of the programme by others. The most 
important of these within the first few years of the programme 
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have been: (i) Dr. Carl Taylor’s A Critical Analysis of India’s 
Community Development Programme, from which I have beer 
quoting so often, (ii) a survey by Mr. M.L. Wilson, (ii) the 
reports of the Balwantrai Mehta Team and (iv) the Report of 
the U.N. Evaluation Mission. These evaluations had been 
largely on the studies and observations of men of experience and 
judgement, assisted by information and data collected for the 
study and the opinion gathered from various classes of persons 
having knowledge of, working in or having concern with the 
community development programme. It could be said that 
their approach and methods had been less scientific than those 
followed by the P.E.O., but it cannot be said that their findings 
have been any the less correct or useful. Some State Govern- 
ments also got the C.D. programme in their State evaluated by 
special committees constituted for the purpose, notably the 
Govind Sahani Committee of Uttar Pradesh and the Gorwala 
Committee of Mysore. 

The findings of these Committees also attracted much 
notice in the press and in the State Legislature. It was 
the view of some that the evaluation of the community develop- 
ment programme was being overdone and was beginning 
to have an adverse effect on programme implementation 
by damping the enthusiasm of some workers and creating 
cynicism in others, by weakening the country’s faith 
in the programme and by causing some confusion in the 
thinking over programme, policies and measures. I think 
we could certainly do with less evaluation of the programme 
for the next three or four years. The principal weaknesses of 
the programme were by then well recognised and what needed 
to be done also fairly well settled. Steady, humdrum work, 
mostly at the block and village level, concentrating on essen- 
tials, emphasising the need for observance of the correct 
methods and processes of community development were most 


needed then as also now. 


Self-evaluation by Workers 

What I have said above does not, however, do away with 
or even reduce the need for self-evaluation by the workers at 
all levels and particularly by the block staff. Self-evaluation 
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is very important in community development. It means that 
‘the workers have to develop and -maintain a critical self 
analytical attitude about themselves, about the programme 
and its accomplishments, They must go on asking themselves 
such questions as ‘Am I doing my work in the best possible 
manner?’; ‘How good are the methods and techniques I 
am following and are there better ones to learn £25 What 
effect is the programme having on the people and is that 
what is aimed at??; ‘Do I understand the villager’s mind 
and his problems well enough and does the programme take 
these into account well enough?’ This kind of evaluation 
has to be done by the staff individually and also jointly, 
particularly by the block team. The many seminars that we 
have held served also the purpose of self-evaluation through 
group thinking. I have said that a community development 
programme cannot be worked in a routine, unimaginative 
way. It should be a part of the responsibility of training to 
develop in the worker this attitude of self-criticism and the 
capacity to evaluate his performance. I have said that there 
has not been an adequate flow of ideas and information from 
the lower levels to the higher to influence thinking and deci- 
sions at the latter levels. Part of the reason for this has been 
that too much thinking from the higher level has been pushed 
down to the lower for application, but part of the reason is 


also that the attitude of self-evaluation has been inadequately 
present in the field staff, 


generally called research in methodology. I have already 
referred to the need 


research progra 
cies and to incl 
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finding cheap and easily available building and road construc- 
tion material. These researches will relate to the evolution of 
new techniques. When any such are evolved they have to be 
tried out in field conditions. The first part of the work should be 
the concern of technical agencies and is not to be regarded as 
research in community development, though the need for it 
may arise from a programme of community development. And 
there has to be plenty of this kind of research if an Extension 
programme is to continue carrying more and more knowledge 
to the rural people for promoting their welfare. The extension 
agency has to take the field problems that need research to the - 
agencies doing the research. So we say that Extension has to 
be a two-way traffic. Our programme continued to remain 
somewhat deficient both in extending research knowledge to the 
village people and referring their problems to the research 
centres. Not all the workers are aware of the importance of this 
two-way traffic. The channels of communication between the 
field workers and the research workers are weak, many of 
the findings of and techniques developed by the rescarch 
centres are not being systematically tested in field conditions 
and therefore don’t become ready for extension and not all 
field workers have the capacity to identify village problems 
that would lend themselves to research treatment. These are 
the weaknesses that have to be removed. 

It is in the stage of trying out in field conditions the tech- 
niques evolved by research that the community development 
agencies have a role to play and so also in the stage of the 
propagation of the techniques after it has been successfully 
tried out in field conditions. In the stage of trying out the 
technique in field conditions the technical and community 
development agencies have to work together, the latter being 
concerned largely with the study of the human reactions to 
the technique and with suggesting modifications in it, if neces- 
sary, to make its propagation possible. In the stage of propaga- 
tion research in methodology of propagation may be necessary, 

The most important field of research in community dévelop- 
ment is generally described as the field of ‘communication’; 
how are new ideas to be taken to the people in the most 
meaningful and convincing manner; how to surmount resis- 
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tance to change; why do some people accept a new idea and 
others do not. It is because community development is a pro- 
gramme of induced change that effective communication is so 
important. It is a two-way traffic, of giving information as 
well as receiving, of teaching as well as learning. Effective 
communication leads to some action. The methods of commu- 
nication are many, conversations, interviews, group discus- 
sions, audio-visual aids of different kinds. Communication has 
to be a learning process. Situations have to be created in 
which those with whom the Extension workers communicate 
learn best. All this indicates the need for research in this 
field. In this research the central place will be held by human 
beings; it will deal with questions of their motivation, reac- 
tions, relationship, their patterns of behaviour, learning habits 
etc. They will be the human problems that will arise in the 
application of the two processes of community development— 
Extension-education and community organisation—through 
the medium of the programme of activities. The importance 
which co-operatives and the institutions being established 
under our scheme of Panchayati Raj have in the community 
development programme will require that an important place 
be given to research in the human problems that will arise 
in relation to them, such as those connected with leader- 
follower pattern and relationship in the village 


and effect of caste and tradition, of training a 
The field of ‘communicati 


the administrative 
job analysis, etc, 
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in the programme of community development. Most of these 
projects may not even appear as real research projects and 
_may resemble studies in depth of the selected topic. Such 
studies do have a research significance,in community develop- 
ment from the operational point of view. And the projects 
should be such as can be completed in a relatively short period 
and may, if possible, help in evolving standard patterns of 
research which can be used on other research projects. 

I have mentioned earlier about the Research Wing of the 
National Institute. It was set up to take the lead in the field of 
research I have described above. It sponsors research projects, 
guides them and co-ordinates the research work. The research 
projects are taken up by Universities, training centres of the 
Ministry of Community Development, and other similar institu- 
tions. There has to be close co-ordination between this work and 
what the Research Planning Committee of the Planning 
Commission and the Programme Evaluation Organisation do 
in allied fields. Research projects relatively more fundamental 
in nature and which will take longer to complete can be 
better entrusted to Universities and like bodies and the more 
practical projects resembling more study than research projects 
can be better given to the training centres. } 

As the Research Wing of the National Institute of Commu- 
nity Development has been gathering strength and experience 
the research programme has been stepped up, some of it 
handled by the Institute itself, others given out to Universities, 
training centres and other institutions, some fundamental, 
others applied research. The Ministry’s Annual Report of 
1965-66 gives in Annexure IX a long list of research projects. 
But most of these are studies rather than research in the true 
sense; though it has to be admitted that with reference to a 
programe of community development it is often difficult to 
distinguish between a study and a research project. Some of 
the studies taken up can be very fascinating. To mention 
just a few:“Awareness of Community Development Programme 
in Rural India”. The study is expected to throw light on the 
changes which have taken place in the villages in the fields of 
agriculture, health and education; “Diffusion of Innovations 
in Rural Societies”, taken up by the National Institute 
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jointly with the Michigan State University and financially 
assisted by the United States Agency for International Develop- 
ment. A five-year plan of basic research on Panchayati Raj 
' & Community Development has been initiated by the Indian 
Institute of Public Administration. 

Mention may be made here of the Planning Research and 
Action Institute of the Uttar Pradesh Government at Lucknow, 
functioning since May 1954. It has been a pionecring insti- 
tution in its class and within a few years of its existence has 
done a great deal of work of good quality. Some time agoit was 
entrusted with a study by UN (ECAFE). The Central Ministry 
is giving financial assistance to this institution, Some of the 
Projects taken up by the Institute are in the nature of techno- 
logical research, such as their pilot project in tanning. It is 
best to leave such research to the technical agencies. .They 
will have to take up such research on an expanding scale if 
the Extension Programme is to succeed, and we should do 
nothing to suggest that this responsibility of the technical 
agencies is going to be taken over, even to the slightest extent, 
by any other agency. We may need to sponsor the develop- 
ment of institutes like the P.RALL, Lucknow, in other parts 


ted on a regional basis, The difficulty 


) i y us after very little testing out of the 
findings m. our conditions, 


rature, 
meagre, I am inclined to 
National Institute should cer 
and see what can be used þ 


agree with this opinion. The 
tainly make a study of this material 
y us to advantage. 


Case Studies 


A word may be said about. case studies, 

T. Sanders, a distinguished Proféssor of So 
of Kentucky, says about case studies : 
every field of activity now-a. 


This is what Irwin 
ciology, University 
‘They are used in almost 
-days to give people a vicarious 
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experience cither as they seek to learn what has happened 
before they become involved ina programme or asa training 
device to help them anticipate the kinds. of experiences they 
are likely to have in the days ahead. , Social scientists use 
them as rich sources of data, journalists often rely on them 
when working up a story and administrators seek in them 
clues to solutions of persisting problems.’ In the article’ from 
which I have quoted Sanders goes on to explain that a case 
study is neither a case history nor a report nor a story. A 
case study is analytical which a case history is not, though 
both are records of facts. In case studies the emphasis has to 
be on relating ‘cause and effect where this seems possible, 
to indicate what variables seem associated with each other, 
and even to state findings about processes involved that may 
have wider applicability than the one case being analysed’ 
(Sanders). 

The United Nations Evaluation Mission had correctly 
pointed out that we had very few case studies relating to 
community development and social change and whatever 
village studies we had were not being imaginatively used in 
our training courses. This shortcoming has been made good 
to some extent. But all case studies prepared have not been 
true case studies. Studies of individual aspects of programme 
implementation to assess progress and ascertain difficulties 
have sometimes been confused with case studies; as for ' 
example, the study of development expenditure in some States 
during a year with a view to ascertain the trend of progress of 
development under each sector of the programme in terms of 
expenditure incurred from various sources. This is a fact- 
finding study from which some general conclusion could be 


drawn. 


Administrative Intelligence 

Before concluding this chapter let me make a brief mention 
6f the work of ‘Administrative Intelligence’ done in the Ministry 
of Community Development & Co-operation. From the very 
beginning of the programme the Ministry had_besn..anxious 


1‘The Case Study—Its Abuses and Uses’, appear 
Development Review of September 1957- 
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+o obtain as complete and accurate statistics as possible relating 
to the programme. Statistics were collected under numerous 
heads, covering every facet of the programme, showing the 
physical achievements‘and expenditure, periodical and cumul- 
ative, the people’s contribution, the targets of achievements 
fixed, etc. The V.L.W. was the primary reporting agent 
and the village the primary reporting unit. From the V.L.W. 
the reports came to the Block headquarters and then to the 


rationalise and simplify the statistical reporting, the complaint 
Persisted that it threw much burden on the V.L.W. 
and the B.D.O. to the detriment of their other work. It 
had also been difficult to improve the accuracy and reli- 


ability of these statistics. It is not only the collection of 


accurate figures that had presented the difficulty but also 
the concepts and definitions of the items included in the 
reports. These latter could later be settled with a fair degree 
of clarity and precision. Every block was given a trained 
Statistician, called the Progress Assistant, and he did his work 
e State’s Statistical Bureaux. In 


extent. It also started undertaking a systematic check of the 
Statistical work in every State. 


The addition of a Progress Assistant to the block organisation 
Was reported to have im 


increase its dimension. As any new 
whether it was the Village Volunteer 
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Intelligence was to take up sample surveys for various purposes, 
such as, for estimating the area benefited by improved agri- 
cultural practices, or a survey of the requirements of drink- 
ing water supply in rural areas in different States; Case studies 
(though not appropriately called so) were also taken up for 
purposes of Administrative Intelligence e.g. a study on the 
losses and delays in respect of Government communications 
and literature despatched to the blocks. Some very useful 
and informative statistical publications were brought out 
from time to time. Deserving of special mention are : 
Community Development at a glance; Panchayati Raj at a 
glance; Co-operation-Highlights of the Programme; Directory 
of Blocks; Pocket Book of information on Community Develop- 
ment. i 

While there was considerable improvement in the system 
and standard of statistical reporting, it would be difficult to 
claim, in my opinion, that the system did fulfil the role which 
the name ‘Administrative Intelligence’ would signify. It did 
not develop beyond assessment of progress purely in statistical 
terms. Slow or fast progress, judged statistically, may prima 
facie indicate administrative weakness or strength but not 
necessarily so in a programme of community development 
where the role of the administration is not executive but 
educational and the stress has to be laid on processes and not 
on the end products. This kind of reporting can only show 
the quantity of achievement, hardly ever its quality. Since, 
as I have mentioned earlier, the targets of achievement 
any rational 


were noi sixed on or scientific basis valid for a 
community development programme, the comparison between 
the targets and the actual achievements were of little signi- 
ficance and did not even show the quality and extent of effort 
put in by the workers. I have mentioned before that our 

very largely on the statistical 
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APPENDIX 


POLIGY STATEMENT ON COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT 


Oxe of the basic contributions of Community Development 
to economic and social advance in the country has been in 
shaping the approach to rural development—an integrated 
total approach, based on local initiative and community action 
and working through people’s representative institutions. 
Community Development now covers the entire village. India 
and Panchayati Raj stands implemented in all but three 


States. 
At this juncture, when strenuous efforts are to be made for 


attainment of self-sustaining economic growth and self-suffi- 
ciency in food, the Community Development agency and the 
Panchayati Raj institutions need to be further revitalized. 
In this context, the following areas of action and directions of 
approach require special emphasis : : 

(a) Raising extension services to higher level of skills 
and knowledge; 

(b). further streamlining of the arrangements to ensure 
quick and effective diffusion of improved practices in 
agriculture; 

(c) supplementing the decreasing outlay under the schema- 
tic budget by routing funds of other development 
departments through the Block agency to correct the 
trend towards decline in community effort; and 

(d) concentrating on select, clearly defined programmes 
in particular areas, having regard to the fact that the 
entire community is now covered with a minimum 


framework of development. 


The new approach, involving, as it should, new directions 


of policy and fresh emphasis on programme pmorites paa 
however, continue to rest on the premises of integrated ap- 


roach to rural development, deployment of extension 
services over manageable area units and a co-ordinated field 
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agency functionally linked up with the Panchayati Raj organi- 
‘sation on the one hand and the various development depart- 
ments and their field machinery on the other. 

Based on these considerations, the outlines of policy for 


è 


Community Development are indicated below : 


Programme Priorities 


resources mobilisation is forthcoming, cither in the shape 
of ad hoc public contribution or by means of increased tax 
effort by Panchayati Raj institutions, The scale of public 
contribution laid down for different amenities programmes 


should be enforced except in the case of very backward areas, 


be governed more by the initiative of the local community 
anq the local representative institutions. In formulating 
aed Programmes, the dire need for drinking water 


ye f the country should be given due 
recognition, 
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sector. Of the three basic components of agricultural produc- 
tion, viz. input factors, organisational and administrative 
arrangements and extension of improved practices, the 
Community Development agency is primarily concerned 
with the last; Panchayati Raj bodies are also involved in 
institutional devices to mobilise the village people for increasing 
agricultural production. The extension agency and the 
Panchayati Raj structure. should address themselves squarely 
to these tasks which have assumed special urgency in the 
context of the present new strategy for agricultural development 

Family Planning should also receive emphasis on a nation- 
wide basis. It should be an integral part of the Community 
Development Programme, particularly in mobilising rural 
people and motivating individuals to accept approved-me- 
thods of treatment. Panchayati Raj institutions should be 
made fully responsible for the promotion of the Family Plan- 
ning Programme, with specific allocation of resources and 
administrative control over the extension staff. 

This apart, certain special programmes, which are of 
vital importance and which particularly lend themselves to 
effective handling by the Community Development agency, 
Panchayati Raj institutions and associate organisations of 
village youth and women, should be given increased emphasis 
in areas most in need of them. A programme of improved 
nutrition to meet the dietetic needs of children in the age 
group 0-5 and other vulnerable groups in the community and 
programmes for women and children would merit greater 
content and sharper focus, than have been given them so 
far. Rural Manpower and Tribal Development programmes 
should also receive close attention. In areas not covered 
by these special programmes, other appropriate schemes 
could be taken up, depending on local potential and 
resources. 

The Applied Nutrition Programme should be implemented 
as part of a general long-term nutrition programme. The 
Applied Nutrition Programme should provide for local 
variations in food habits and levels of nutrition. A thousand 
additional blocks are to be brought under the Programme 
during the Fourth Plan; in other areas, pilot projects with the 
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applied nutrition approach could be taken up to build up a 
base for the expansion of the Programme in the Fifth Plan 
period. In selecting the new blocks, preference should be 
given to tribal blocks and areas with pronounced economic 
and nutritional backwardness. Since it is only sustained 
local effort that can make a nutritional programme enduring, 
it would also be useful to implement the Applied Nutrition 
Programme in suitable areas under the high yielding varieties 
programme, where marked acceleration in the pace of economic 
development could be expected. Implementation of the 
Applied Nutrition Programme would not call for additional 
investment, except marginally, in so far as the main production 
components of the programme, viz. poultry, fisheries and 
horticulture, would draw resources from the regular Plan 
schemes under the respective heads in the agricultural sector. 
The Programme should also be co-ordinated effectively with 
the mid-day meal schemes of the Ministries of Education 
and Health and the Family and Child Welfare Projects of 
the Central Social Welfare Board. 

Strong emphasis should be placed on programmes for the 
age group 0-5. Besides a minimum feeding programme for 
the age group 0-1, organisation of group activities for children 
in the age group 1-5, like community games and singing, 


lessons in cleanliness and hygiene and similar common acti- 
vities should form part ofa posite child welfare programme. 
The process of sociali 


for women. Women’s or: 
the Applied Nutrition 


i school feeding schemes, 
family and child welfare projects ; 


and allied programmes 
oard as also through 
prepare the ground 
For the programme to be 
there is a hierarchy of 
cl up to the State Head- 
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quarters. Youth clubs should similarly be activised through 
economic activities of practical benefit. À 

The Rural Manpower programme has the twin advantage 
of building up agricultural activity and giving relief to the 
seasonally unemployed. This should be implemented in 
selected areas as a supplement to various plan projects which 
would have their own employment potential. It should 
be the endeavour to integrate the programme with the total 
development effort in the area. The content of the programme 
should include productive, labour-intensive agricultural 
schemes and also infrastructure facilities like market roads. 
The programme should be concentrated in backward areas— 
those densely populated but underdeveloped, sparsely populat- 
ed areas with potential for development, including tribal areas, 
and areas specially vulnerable to recurring drought. Con- 
sidering the character of the programme and its special focus 
on the creation of community assets, Panchayati Raj insti- 
tutions should be squarely responsible for its implementation. 
As part of the Manpower Programmie, the possibility ofa deli- 
berate promotion of skills in the younger element of the rural 
working force, particularl > those who have had some school 
education, and their mobilisation for large developmental 
programmes should be explored. The question of skill 
formation should be viewed against the long-term perspective 
of the needed transition of a sizeable proportion of the rural 
working force from agriculture to secondary and tertiary 
activities. The object should be to create an organised corps 
of skilled workers by providing on-the-job training in various 
development projects. Imparting of skills could also be pur- 
posefully linked up with schemes for Panchayat industries 
and services which may afford opportunities for utilisation of 
the skills acquired. 

In regard to tribal development, the accent should be on 
the economic betterment of the tribals. The attempt should 
be to draw up comprehensive development programmes 
for the tribal areas, based on a purposive survey of the needs 
and potential of the areas and drawing not only upon the 
tribal development block funds, but also upon the provision 
of the relevant development departments. The programme 
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should include schemes of agricultural devlopment, develop- 
ment of poultry, piggery and sheep rearing, establishment of 
forest-based industries such as lac, preparation of leaf plates, 
sericulture, etc., and opening up of tribal areas by constructing 
roads. As regards tribal development funds, the present policy 
to earmark at least 75% of the funds available for the Tribal 
Development Blocks under the head ‘Economic Development’ 
for schemes for the exclusive benefit of tribals should continue. 
In the schemes for tribal development, the role of traditional 
tribal councils should be clearly recognised. Where the 
traditional village councils are active, they should be en- 
couraged and developed to function till they are ready to 
take their place in the statutory Panchayati Raj set-up. The | 
scheme of tribal development programmes should also pay 
due regard to the differences in the level of advance and 


the responsiveness to development between different tribal 
communities. 


Panchayati Raj 


The three-tier Panchayati Raj system has been accepted 
as the pattern of Local Development Administration and 
introduced in all but three States in the country. At each 
level, there is a linkage between the administrative organisa- 
tion and the elected representatives. Wherever there is a 
gap in the structure, early steps will have to be taken by all 
concerned to make good the deficiency. There should, how- 
ever, be no objection to gradual implementation of the three- 


tier structure where local conditions warrant such a process 
of evolution. 


The middle-level organisation would be the integrated 


primary unit of the Community Develo 
theless, there will be no Spiced BBs e A, 


ther à jection to making suitable adjust- 
ments In its operational size consistent with certain basic 
criteria in regard to population, area spread, extension 


services, coverage of Panchayats, etc. The integrity of tribal 
blocks, however, should remain intact. Whilst the middle- 
level organisation would be the chief implementing agency, 
the district-level body, with its greater technical and adminis- 
trative competence, could be brought into focus for more effec- 
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tive decentralisation of the programmes and resources. All 
development and welfare schemes, capable of execution at the 
district level should be transferred to the Zila Parishads 
who should have responsibility both for programme planning 
and programme implementation. In any case, the district 
which offers a wider spatial perspective, should be the unit of 
local planning. 

As Panchayati Raj institutions are emerging as partners in 
national plan efforts along with the Centre and the States, 
it is necessary that those institutions are induced in every 
way to step up their resource mobilisation. Appropriate schemes 
of matching incentive grants, already in vogue in some States, 
should be provided for by all States, so that Panchayati Raj 
institutions at various levels can exploit their sources of taxa- 
tion to the full. Proceeds of local resource mobilisation could 
be used as well for implementing local projects as for main- 
taining the assets created. . It should be ensured at the same 
time that maximum programmes and funds are devolved by 
the State Governments on Panchayati Raj institutions at the 
different levels consistent with their capacity. 

With a view to injecting technical skills and performance 
credentials into the Panchayati Raj movement, without affect- 
ing its democratic base, it should be useful for functional 
committees of Panchayati Raj institutions to co-opt persons 
qualified by performance criteria. 


Staff 

Staff pattern is an important consideration. Integration 
of different field services into a unified staff structure headed 
by a co-ordinator, should be achieved both at the district and 
the block levels. Duplication of staff between the various 
Government Departments and the Panchayati Raj institutions 
for performing the same or similar tasks should be avoided. 
The entire cadre of the staff working in Panchayati Raj 
jnstitutions from the village to the district levels should be 
under the control of the Chief Executive Officer of the Zila 
Parishad who should be an officer of sufficient standing. At 
the Block level the present arrangement of an extension team, 
with its own co-ordinator, should continue; as for the various 
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should include schemes of agricultural devlopment, develop- 
ment of poultry, piggery and sheep rearing, establishment of 
forest-based industries such as lac, preparation of leaf plates, 
sericulture, etc., and opening up of tribal areas by constructing 
roads. As regards tribal development funds, the present policy 
to earmark at least 75% of the funds available for the Tribal 
Development Blocks under the head ‘Economic Development 
for schemes for the exclusive benefit of tribals should continue. 
In the schemes for tribal development, the role of traditional 
tribal councils should be clearly recognised. Where the 
traditional village councils are active, they should be en- 
couraged and developed to function till they are ready to 


take their place in the statutory Panchayati Raj set-up. The | 


scheme of tribal development programmes should also pay 
due regard to the differences in the level of advance and 


the responsiveness to development between different tribal 
communities. 


Panchayati Raj 


The three-tier Panchayati Raj system has been accepted 
as the pattern of Local Development Administration and 
introduced in all but three States in the country. At each 
level, there is a linkage between the administrative organisa- 
tion and the elected representatives. Wherever there is a 
gap in the structure, early steps will have to be taken by all 
concerned to make good the deficiency. There should, how- 
ever, be no objection to gradual implementation of the three- 


tier structure where local conditions warrant such a process 
of evolution. 
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tive decentralisation of the programmes and resources. Allo 
development and welfare schemes, capable of execution at the 

district level should be transferred to the Zila Parishads 

who should have responsibility both for programme planning 

and programme implementation. -In any case, the district 

which offers a wider spatial perspective, should be the unit of 

local planning. 

As Panchayati Raj institutions are emerging as partners in 
national plan efforts along with the Centre and the States, 
it is necessary that those institutions are induced in every 
way to step up their resource mobilisation. Appropriate schemes 
of matching incentive grants, already in vogue in some States, 
should be provided for by all States, so that Panchayati Raj 
institutions at various levels can exploit their sources of taxa- 
tion to the full. Proceeds of local resource mobilisation could 
be used as well for implementing local projects as for main- 
taining the assets created. . It should be ensured at the same 
time that maximum programmes and funds are devolved by 
the State Governments on Panchayati Raj institutions at the 
different levels consistent with their capacity. 

With a view to injecting technical skills and performance 
credentials into the Panchayati Raj movement, without affect- 
ing its democratic base, it should be useful for functional 
committees of Panchayati Raj institutions to co-opt persons 
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categories of extension staff, greater discretion should be 
given to the States to vary the pattern subject to the main- 
tenance of essential staff. The full complement of extension 
functionaries in charge of agricultural production in the wider 
sense should be continued. As regards women functionaries, 
their cadre might require strengthening in the context of the 
special programmes of nutrition, women welfare and child 
care contemplated in the Fourth Plan. Concerted steps 
should be taken to improve the competence and scale of 
extension agents at all levels. The endeavour should also 
be to meet the needs of particular areas for extension services 
with higher expertise than the minimum universal standard. 
In view of the fact that the VLW is required to devote his 
entire time to agricultural work, there is need for an extension 
agent at the Panchayat level to look after other aspects of 
development. Arrangements for upgrading and augmenting 
the existing cadre of Panchayat Secretaries are necessary. 
The staff provided, it is evident, should possess the neces- 
sary calibre for discharging their extension functions, Their 
training, therefore, assumes crucial importance. The arrange- 
ments for imparting training at the various levels need to be 
closely reviewed with a view to ensuring that adequate em- 
phasis is given to the needs of current programme priorities. 
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